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ABSTRACT 

Tracing the broad movements in the teaching of 
English — both in theory and in practice-^f rom its origin as a subject 
during the 1880«s to the present day, this book focuses on the aspect 
of the teaching of English which has absorbed t^e greatest amount of 
teacher's time, energy, and enthusiasm: the teaching of literature. 
Chapters, following a chronological pattern, are "Early Traditions," 
"The Birth of a Subject," "A School for the People," "Science and the 
Teaching of English," "A Framework for Teaching," "Narrowed Goals," 
"An Academic Model for English," "Winds of Change," and "Afterword: 
The Problems Remaining •"' Appendixes covering important dates in the 
teaching of English, offerings in English in the North Central area 
from 1860 to 1900, requirements in English literature for college 
entrance from 1874 to 1900, the most frequently anthologized works 
from 1917 to 1957, the growth of English from 1900 to 19^*9, and major 
officers of the National Council of Teachers of English from 1912 to 
1974 are included, along with a selected bibliography and an index, 
(JM) 
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Preface 



Though English is a young subject, less than one 
hundred years old, its teachers have from the beginning been leaders 
in the reform of school programs* The emergence of the subject 
during the 188()s and 1890s was itself part of one battle between the 
"nnrirnt*' and the modern" xsubjects for control of the college pre- 
paratory curriculum. With the position of the moderns j^ecure by the 
turn of the century, English took the lead in throwing off these 
pre])aratory school functions and establishing a new pattern of com- 
mon school education. This was part of the first wave of the progres- 
sive movement in education, and xthough teachers of English re- 
mained suspicious of the movement in its institutional form, they 
remained true to its spirit and moved in the same directions. As a 
result, the 1920s and 1930s can be seen as a grand experiment in 
implementing progressive education in the English classroom, an 
experiment that overreached itself during the 1940s and early 1950s, 
losing sight of its own original principles. This in turn provoked a 
reaction* short but intense, which brought the profession together in 
support of "academic" goals during the 1960s: teachers from elemen- 
tary school through college recognized a unity of purpose that had 
.sometimes been forgotten. This academic resurgence, though it 
began in a rejection of progre.s^sivism, in the end led to the reestab- 
h*shment of the authentic parts of the progressive vision, allowing 
teachers in the 1970s to begin again, with new insight and new 
courage, the difficult task of fundamental educational reform. 

The factors which have led to these changes in the teaching of 
Kngiish are complex. Shifts in school populations, educational phi- 
losophy, psychology, and the scholarly disciplines from which Eng- 
lish as a secondary school subject derives have all had a more or leas 
direct influence upon instructional patterns. How these interact with 
one another, with goals for English teaching, and with classroom 
practice are major concerns in a history such as this. Our knowledge 
of the hi.story of the teaching of English is not yet definitive, but we 
know enough to trace the broad movements in the theory and prac- 
tice of the teaching of English from its origin to the present day. 

The universe of concern in such a study is large, almost limitless. 
It moves outward on the one hand through general trends in educa- 
tional thought to patterns of social and moral philosophy, and on the 

ix 
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Dther through ihv disciplinivs ol Kn^lLsh to patterns of scholarship 
arul (U'linitions of knowledge. And it move.s inward toward the 
sp(Tifir t han^t\s in classroom practice in the schools and classrooms 
o[ iht' nntion. Tho approach taken here is a compromise between 
these compeiinK demands. We will sketch enough of the general 
trends to understand the forces to which Knglish was respondin^» 
and enough ot the classroom practice to ^ive a sense of whal was 
happening in the schools; but the emphasis remains on trends and 
movements in the teadunjj^ ol Kn^lish as a whole, broad strokes 
raiher tlian fine details. The universe has been simpiific»d. too. by 
locussin^Mm the aspect ol the teaching; of Kn^^lish that has. since the 
be^innin^, takx?n up the largest proportion ol the teacher's time, 
energy, and enthusiasm, the teachin^^ oi literature. This focus on 
literature rather ihan on f^n^Hsh instruction will cause little distor- 
tion in this history: the ^)als and emphases have moved in parallel 
lo»- the major components of the course. Where there ha\x» been 
important developments which do not imping upon literature di» 
recily. I have tr:ed to point to them at least in passing. 

The general pattern of the discu.ssion is chronological, though 
more \n a seiine ol '^epochs** and "movements** than a year-by-year 
recital of events. This introduces another kind of distortion at some 
points in the narrative, with movements parallel in time but distant 
in motivation discussed at some distance from one another: this is 
especially true of transitional periods when one era is coming to an 
end and another beginning. Again, I have tried to indicate parallel 
developments at least in passing, pointing the reader forward or 
back to fuller discussions; but the real solution to this problem is to 
en^pha.size that the separate chapters are not meant to be a chronicle, 
and provide one only when the book is taken as a whole. For those 
who want it» Appendix I offers a brief chronology. 

Tor the teacher of Knglish. a book such as this is both an end and 
a beginning: it gives a sense of where his profession has been in the 
past, and a sense of the issues and the forces which will shape it in 
the future. In offering this history in the form I have chosen, looking 
at the past on its own terms rather than using it to provide *' per- 
spective" on contemporary issues^ I am inviting others to use the 
material provided here for their own ends: preliminary versions of 
the manuscript have already been usckI as evidence of "clear trends * 
with which 1 ^do not agree. One point in particular that has arisen 
several thnes has been an analogy between developments in English 
and a pendulum swing between student and subject, affective re- 
sponse and cognitive discipline. In spite of its apparent applicability* 
1 think this is a misleading metaphor: for all of its apparent motion » 
tht> pendulum never moves forward, never changes, never offers us 
something new. The teaching of Knglish, on the contrar>\ has had a 
rapid and healthy evolution. I think it is better today than it has ever 
bien in the past: it is certainly different. 
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Slu'h clisapt't'ini'nts nrt' thenist'Ivus healthy, and if this hook can 
sor\ c' to gcnuratt' many more of them it will have served one useful 
purpo.se. StilK 1 have come away from my study of the past with a 
number of quite specific lessons \vhich I think it has taught me. 
These arise from the fabric of the history, rather than from its 
argument: they are certainly not theses defended in the course of the 
narrative. Yet I think they are important and have drawn them 
together in the last chapter. 

There has been very little systematic exploration of the history of 
the teaching of Knglish, though there are a few very useful begin- 
nings. Much of the nialerial is velatively inaccessible, in doctoral 
tlissertalions and oul-oi-print reports: this has meant, inevitably, 
that each discussion has had to begin without any assumptions of 
prior knou ledge. 1 hope this book will change that, reducing the need 
lor each writer to recapitulate the universe. There is much to learn: I 
<)ffer the hook confident that it is accurate in its general tenor and 
emphasis, and ecjually .sure that it must be wrong in some of its 
(letaiL 

Many peopk* have courageously worked their way through early, 
drafts of this manuscript, pointing me in new directions and correct- 
ing my error.s. Karly in the project. I asked a group of prominent 
members of the National Council of Teachers of Isnglish to list for me 
titles which they feU had "significantly inlluenced" the teaching of 
literatPTe in American secondary schools. It was a deliberately am- 
biguous and difficuh brief, but they responded generously and in 
detail. Their suggestions ranged across all fields, from literary criti- 
cism to etlucational philo.sophy. psychology, ind sociology, All the 
references were eventually followed up. and some led me in new and 
unexpected ilirections. For the.se lists, then, special thank.s to G. 
Robert ('arisen. Alfred H. (Jrommon. \V. Wilbur Hatfield. Lou L. 
LaHrant, Albert 11. Marckwardt. Jo.seph Mersand. and James H.' 
Squire. 

The manuscript it. self has been read in whole or in part by many 
people. A few of the.se have Influenced it deeply, forcing me to redraft 
and revise again and again. For asking the difficult questions, then, 
thanks to James H. Squire. Lou 1^. LaBraiit, Roger K. Applebue. 
and \larcin Lynn Applebee. The last of those has had the dubious 
pleasure of reaiiing each of the drafts in all of its versions. 

My finaldebt of gratitude is to Robert L. Church. His comments, 
otiered as an historian rather than a teacher of Knglish. were the 
most fundamental of all. lie taught me to ask a different set of 
(luestions than I had asked before, gave enough encouragement to 
keep me going, and enough criticism to force me to begin again, and 
yet again. 

London. I^ngland A.N. A. 

Kel)ruary lUT.'i 
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Above all things, let the Scnpliwc^ he the chief and most frequently used 
reudhif: booh, both primary and high schools and the very young rJiould be 
kept in the gospels. Is it not proper and right that eoety human being, by the 
time he has reached his tenth year, s;hould be familiar uith ihe holy gospels, 
in which the veiy cure and marrow of his life is bounds 

— Marlih Luther^ 

7() define a unifomiily and purity of language in America-to destroy the 
provincial pivjudices that originate in the trifling differences of diiilect, and 
produce reciprocal ridicule-to promote the interest of literature and 
harmony of the United States— is the most ardent wish of Ihe author. 

—Noah Webster, in the Preface to 
his Biue-Backed Speller (1783)2 

. . . familiarity with Greek and Roman writers is especially adapted to form 
the taste, and to discipline the mind, both in thought and diction, lo ivlish of 
what is elevated, chaste, and simple. 

-The Yale Report of 1828*^ 

// is not what a boy teams at school thai mahes the man, but how he learns 
it. , . . If the acquisition of knowledge were the chief object in education, 
very useful an an acquaintance with the dead languages is^ indispensable in 
fact to the man of letters, one might with propriely doubt the expediency of 
spending so large a portion of youth and early manhood in the studw But the 
earnest, laborious .student of language develops a power which no other 
training could post^ibly i^ive hint^ and in comparison with which all his 
acquisition.'^ of mere knowledge sink into utter insignificatice. 

—Francis Gardner^ He&timaster of 
Boston Latin School^ ISG?"^ 

Latin has come tu be taught confessedly as a gymnai;tic , . . and Latin sets the 
pattern for Engli.sh. 

—Samuel Thurber, Master at Girls* 
High School, Boston, 1902^""' 
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Chapter I 



Early Traditicms 



Though English did not em( rg\^ as a major fn^Jiool 
subject until the 1890s. the instructional tfadir'om whi<li hnve 
shaped it are much older. At least three traditions ven* alreariv lullj 
inturtwined in the Knglish curriculum of 1890: an %^thical Inidjition 
which placed its emphasis on moral and cultural C*' velop v^-^nL a 
classical tradition of intellectual disciplim? mil close u^xtual ^tu^^y, 
and a nonacademic tradition more concerned ..vith **enftf>ymr?nt" itnd 
•'appreciation/' The interactions of these various tratiniort'^ in I hc 
early history of the teaching of Knglish represent leijs n hittle hvi* 
tvveen conflicting points of view than a v/eb of accepted a^s^uriiptioti .?. 
all the more pervasive and far-reaching because they wen^ ^e^ts:r 
made explicit. To untangle son^e of this web» we will be.^iic ^'ith jf>it» 
ethical tradition, and the earliest form of systematic instIUl:t^fm Ir^ 
the vernacuiar— the teaching ot'^ reading*. 



The Ethical Tradition in Elementarj^ Instruction 

The roots of elementary reading instruction as it deV"elo/^*?d in the 
American colonies go back at least to the Council of Matn?- (813jf, 
which firmly linked religious instruction with the teachh*^^ of re.nl* 
in^^ Aft<T some seven hundred years, this tradition was c^atried ovi^r 
into the teaching of English through the translation of \h*: Lectin 
•*Book of Hours" as the Prymer of Salisbury tAse lea. 149C) Though 
the primer and the ABC were initially separate, they weiv ^ombfncd 
toward the end of the sixteenth century to lower prirMmg couU. 
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'rim)UKli Uiih- praetu e t!ie beginning reading hook acquired b^th a 
ikk\ •primer/' and a htrita^e of ethical conarn/* 

'1 lie tyj)ieal early primer inv-luded an alphahel and syllaharium, a 
ereed. a ent(»ehism. and a i*i>!k\ti(m of prayers and devotional exer- 
;*ise.s, Tluuigh thest* imilerials were originally included simply be- 
eausellu-v were eoiusidored ij«portant for the child to know, during 
the ileformatioji they became eaughl up in thv struggles between 
e(»nllieting faiths. As eatechi^ins proliferated, primers nmltiplied 
apuee. 

The Xar l:ni^htul Pnmvr 

in the New World the tradition of instrucnon throui;h sectarian 
primers continued miahated. Though at fir.vt relying on British im- 
ports, the American ('olonists soon began to /ssUe iheir ntvn editions, 
culminutin^ in Thv Sew Kn^himl Prinn-, is.su'*d hv Benjamin 
Harris, a Boston printer, sometime betwtM o H)8f> atid ki90. Harris 
had previously published a similar hook in London, lender the title 
Thv Protectant Tutor for Youth {Uui)). Kur the N'eu England ver^ 
sion he reduced the fu/e of the book and gr/ivo it a m»w title, but the 
part^i remained those with which the colonists were familiar: each 
began with the letters of the alphabet, followed by a syHabariuri, the 
\A)Vi\\ Braver, at least one catechism, and various other rdigioui: 
and instructional pieces, often heavy with moral lessons. ()w of the 
most ianious is thechild\s prayer beginning. *-Now ? Jav m'» down t(^ * 
slee|)/* which appeared for the first time hi a ITIH version of the 
Primer: its author is unknown.' 

Little else in the Pnwerwas as literary as this little ver^^e. For th^» 
most part the selections were didactic. chos(»o :or the virtue of thei'- 
dogma rather than lor their suitability for chii<lren learning to read. 
The book had one major advantage over its pivdeces<;ors, however; 
as a result of the Westminster A.ssembly (16 there was for th- 
first time a single generally accepted catechism/ Incorporating this 
catechism in a familiar instructional format, and ^vith a title pitched 
toward the colonists* regional pride. The Xew lui^Uand Primer was 
an utunediate success, Kor over a hundred ye^irs it wa*- Vvithovl 
serious challenge as the instrument of beginning reading instruction 
iJi America, and for another hundred years if. was frequently re- 
printed. 

The Primer arosr' out of a particular tradition of insLrnction to 
fulfill the particular needs of the American colonists. By its voiy 
success, it generated challengers and inntators. and though the ^ir Jt 
of these soon fell away, other forces eVenttsally reshaped the Annr- 
ican landscape, demanding new materiiils for use in the s<:hools. 
Though the i^rimvr itself attempted to ref!i»ci changing national 
concerns in Its successive editions, t!ie basic character of the work 
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Ui>s in ilionibkv The youiiK Unilftl States, on the other hand, was 
liJivcl KKMh prohlems other than tho.se which had dominated its coh)- 
riiid ;la\ s. Chiel arnon^ these were problems of unity: how to prov^ide 
lh(>uisparatt' colonial states with a t'oinmon tradition of culture and 
:nnient, a common spirit of responsible republican citizenship, a 
cninri .in Kuicrna^e that would transcend the re^^ional dialects. Heli- 
-mus dcit^-inn. which had dcterinined the history of the primers and 
^ivrn ihem thc^r internal structure, was no lon^ror of prime impor- 
lani'e. 



U ( VsVcr's {tratnmattail fnsUtutc 

Vho Uo\ir\ in the power of the primers to achieve aims far beyond 
the limited ^xoal of learning to read. hoM'ever, continued. Noah Web- 
sler clearly had faitli in it when as a teacher in Orange County. New^ 
Y(Hk. he compiled a spelling book desi^rned explicitly to foster the 
unity and common eulture which he sensed that the nation lacked. 
Publisned in 1 7H3 as The First I\irt of a Oranmwtival Irtstitu te of tlu^ 
Enirlhh iMumniirc. his Kluo-Bocked Speller also filled a need for an 
Ameri< an source of books at a time when the usual supplier from 
Hrilain W4»r.e upset by the war.* A true dcscendent of the earlier 
texts, W eb? t^^'s .S/jcZ/ct combined under one cover alphaliet, primer, 
speller, and reader, usin^^ material.s which were unabashedly adult 
and di(}acti('. Thus a section entitled '"Precepts cnncernin^^ the Social 
lt(»latic)ns" offered advice to youn^^ wcmien: 

l>e caul inns in listonin^r to the addresses of men. Is the suitor addicted 
N) low vices? IS he profane? is he n ipinibler? a tippler? a .spendthrift? a 
tf.MinU'rnt tax eras? and. ahove all. is he a scoffer at reli^^ion?- i^anish 
i'A\ a man Irom thy presence, his heart is lalso. and his hand would lead 
^rut- wri irheihiess and luin. 

Slill it \\\\r. not the lessons l)Ut the spellin^r lists which were the most 
imporijint ]Kirt of the book. Webster set out consciously to reform 
and simplify the erratic American spelling .system of his day. ami to 
impos--an order on the chaos that had previously been the rule. With 
his spdier and. later. 77/c Ameriran Dictionary {\H2H], he to a lar^^p 
extent surcecdecL Like the Primer before it. Webster's S/wller be- 
came a warU universal medium for instruction: it was .still in use in 
some areas of the country as late as 1900. 

Tho third part of Webster's (irammatieai Institute is also impor- 
tant for our pjirposes. for /\// Ameriean Selection of Lessons in 
l^idilin^r if,t(i Speainnfr w^as nmeh closer in format to a school 

reader in the mtjdern sense. In this volume, Webster continued the 
secularization ol school materials: rather than the Catholici.sm or 
ProteMantism of early books, selections were chosen for patriotic 
''ontent. ethical emphasis, and U5>efulness in the development of the 
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speaking vokv, (Oratory and elocution had become important ron- 
l ern-s 10 a nation newly constituted as a republic and destined to be 
troverni'd. or so it seemed, by the constant disputations of its Con^ 
gress.l Though Webster no longer defined appropriate selections in 
I ho rigid terms of the early primers, one of the major functions of 
school materials, as he wrote in his introduction, remained to '* im- 
press inierei^ting truths upon youthful minds. Webster s Amer- 
ii'on Sclvvtiotu together with the grammar that formed the second 
purl of the (hammatwal rnstitiito, never attained the overwhelming 
populariiv (if the Bluo-Biwkcd Spolhr; nonetheless it dominated 
instrueu()n for nearly fifty years, and set a pattern which most of its 
immediate successors followed. 

A number of collections similar to Webster s were quite popular at 
a regional level. Mo«t noted were those by Lindley Murray and Caleb 
Hingham in the 1790s. and John Pierpont a few decades later. In 
their editing and choice of selections, these books reflected a Protes- 
tant elhic of thrift, honesty, ownership of property, love of country 
and of Ood. and dedication to work. Though increasingly secular in 
eouteni. they continued in their own way the colonial tradition of 
moral education as a primary function of reading instruction. The 
SfHTtiitor papers and other works of the .^ugustans dominated dur- 
ing the eariv part o*f the century, being in turn supplanted by the 
works of the then-conlemporary Romantic writers during the 1820s. 
Still, il was not until the 1830s that secular began to consistently 
outnumber biblical selections in school readers. ^-^ 

1'he texts which followed Webster gave increasing attention to the 
literary iiualitv of tho selections. Lindley Murray s three books 
11799-18011 were devoted half to poetry, while Pierpont \s series 
(1S20^:U)) included, for the first time, excerpts from Shakespeare. 
Nonetheless there was a strong counter- movement toward **content'* 
readers in which reading e.Kercises were subordinated to the study of 
other subjects. 'I'he century produced, among others. The Christian 
ficiiiiir (made up entirely of tracts and hymns) and The Farmers 
School-ncyok. with offerings on * Making and Preserving Cheese," 
^'Raising Calves," and *"rhe Nature of Manure." The excesses of 
these readers helped literature to emerge in the 1880s as the accepted 
vehicle for reading instruction, but only after a long and often 
vituperative professional debate. 

Mi'(}uffey \s Reoders 

Hut before literature emerged as a school subject in its own right, 
there was one more giant in the teaching of reading. This was a 
siX'book series by William Flolmes McGuffey. the first volumes of 
which appeared in 1830: as with the two eariier texts, their use was 
virtually universal for the next fifty years. 
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Tlu» content ol this scM'ies was again decidedly inoraL though not 
(A i»rily rt'ligious. advocating a stt»rn Protestant ethic through care- 
iully chosen selections from a wide variety of American and Euro- 
pean authors. Patriotism wan fostered and American productions 
gi\ (^n a solid place, l)Ut the readers were not as narrowly nationalistic 
as W ebster's had been. The books were graded by level of difficulty, 
with selections of real literary value predominating in the fifth and 
sixth readers, though all of the lessons remained short — usually a 
page or two at most. Am* finally, the teaching materials surrounding 
I he selections placed strong empha.sis on the mechanics of reading 
aloud, presenting such topics as "Articulation." '*f niiection/* **AC' 
cenl.** "Kmphasis/* *\Modulation/' and ''Poetic Pause/*'* 

These three* early educational giants— YVit' Xeiv En^himl Primer. 
VVebster^s Granntialival Institute, and the McGuffey readers — did 
more than just embody the changing interests and pedagogy of the 
nation they served. They al.^o provided a common background of 
culture and allusion, a common heritage for a nation too yourtg to 
ha\ e any othc^r. The Primer spread a common catechism^ Webster's 
Iniftitutc advanced a common system of spelling and promoted a 
chauvinistic nationalism, McOuffey*s readers created a literary heri* 
tage, even if <me based on fragments and precis. ThisS sense of an 
ethical and cultural heritage has certainly remained as one of the 
major goals of the teaching of literature, though later generations of 
teachers would come to question the kind of heritage a collection of 
excerpts could offer. 



The 'Clas.sical Model in Sdiool and College 

Kven as the ethical tradition was developing as part of reading 
instruction, other pedagogical models were emerging in the secon* 
dary schools and colleges. Most of the$>e models de\*eloped from an 
analogy between the stud\ of Knglish and the study of the classical 
languages, an analogy conditioned and reinforced by the prevailing 
do< trines of *'mental discipline" and "faculty psychology," Through- 
out the period under discussion — roughly from 1750 to 1BB5— the 
fate of Knglish studies in the high schof)ls is similar to that in the 
colleges. Sometimes one exerts the leading influence, .-sometimes the 
other. l)ut the difference between the two is never great. 

Tl »ugh the roots of Knglish studies can be traced back at least to 
the Latin catalogs of John Iceland and Bishop John Hale in the 
l.i40.^» it is not till the end of the nineteenth century that there was 
anything even approximating what we now roughly subsume under 
the heading "the study of English/*^' The pedagogical theory of 
mental discipline was at the root of the long delay: it held that the 
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piufMistMil oclucjUicHi was to pxercisi* and train the montal taculties, 
in parlicular ihi» faniltu»s nl '*rtu»nn)ry** and *'rt\'iH()n/*** The value of 
an\ ^ivvw subjcTl was ditwtly proportional to tlu» de^^r jt* of internal 
siriuiuiv v h'wh ihv subject iwliibitod. the apparatus of rules and 
' knowledge" whieh a student (Miuld be Required to master, The 
( ( m])l(»x \oi*al)ularv and rules of syntax of the classical lan^rua^^es 
had otiered an obvious and fertile field for such trninin^r^ Other 
sub.ieris could compete Inr attention only as they demonstrated that 
they, loo. had a substance that would insure the same discipline of 
the Hiiiul I hat the classical lan^nia^^es provided. Thus the problem 
\shich l !n^r|ish. and in particular Kn^dish literature, had to surmount 
was that, as far as the classicist could see, it was too easv — it had no 
slll)slane(^ no or^rani/ed body ol knowled^a*. no rules, no theory, in 
shori Moihin^r to promote the ri^^orous mental trainin^r^ the disei> 
pline. that was the justification of an education. Only by beinf,' 
^rnUed onU) ^)lh<*r disciplines with more evident justifications did 
literature lind a place at all in the eady curriculum, h)r it was only in 
such a torni that it seemed to offer more than the *'mere chatter 
about Shelley*" of which so many complained/" 

Kf lift is h ( r ru mnmr 

( I ram mar was the Hrst formal study of Kn^dish to become a 
widespnwl part of the curriculum, and it did ko by takin^^ up the 
methods anil approaches which had ch)minated in the teachin^r of the 
classical hin^ma^a^s. (irummar was an especially {)owerful model 
because^ ol the various traditions in its own history— once **Kn^dish 
^^ramnKu " had become respt^ctable. a variety of .speculative* histor^ 
jcal. rhetoricaL and textual studies that were loosely related to it 
were similarly legitimized: s<mie. like rhetoric, were so revitali/.ed 
that they i)ecanie permanently separated from their parent .subject.^' 

Cirammatical studies in the classical lan^nia^es had traditionally 
em[)ha^i/ed two dements: the learnin^^ of rules, and their "use" or 
practical application. \n extensive methodolo^ry had ^n-own up 
around both aspects, and this was transferred more or less intact to 
stu(li<*s of Kurdish ^rtimmar, ' * "Parsin^^ * and luijUysis of sentences. 
dia;J^rammi^^^ the learnin^^ of paradi^^ms. and the correction of 
"errors * in usa^e all entered the curriculum throu^^h this tradition, 
together with the n»te memori/,ation of definitions and rules for the 
various ^Tiunmatical cate^^ories. Such studies claimed to be teachin^^ 
the [miciical tise (d lan^nia^^e, as well as to offer formal discipline in 
the Ih*si clas,siral tradition. 

I hv l^n s{rif)tirc Tradition 

The shift id grammatical studies from the classics to Kn^dish 
involved a shift from a method of truchin^ a foreign lan^ma^a* to one 
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ut iornrtirtLr ti native one. During tho eighteenth lontury this was 
amTitualed by an attempt to roguhjrize the Knglish language on the 
model ot l.atiu and (Ireek. leatiing, among oth#T results, to l^ishop 
W illiam U arl)urton s editions of Shakes] )ea re and Richard Hentlev s 
(>t Milton. Heni ley's comments on the last lines of Paradise Lost are 
well known, hut they are worth quoting again as an illustration of 
the kind oi eritk'isn) thai was developing, as well as of the breadth of 
interest oi the studie.s that wen> then subsunied unifer the heading of 
"gramnKH-. " HentU'y's demands for **proper" u«oge and his ulti- 
maiely siH-eious adherence to logical canons are typical of the ap- 
proach wlien it was codifk»d, though his works were repudii'ted by 
numy who shared his general poinl of view. He concludes his '*New 
Kdition'* of Pannllsr Lost (1732) with a lengthy note. 

And luiw can the Kxpression he jHstified, n ith wand rin^' Stt^ps and 
sIdwV Why wand riDgV Krratic Steps? Verv miproper: when in the Line 
helnre, they were ^n//c/e</ hy /Vor/z/e/Kr - And why Shu '! when even 

/■;/ V pnitess d her Ueiullnessaml Ahierity fortlie Joiimey And why 

their snlitary miy! All WVirds to ri^presont a sorrowfuf Parting? When 
e\ en their former W alks in Panuliso wore as solitary as their Way now- 
ihere being no Bodv besides Them 1*wo, b<jth here and then>. Shall I 
therefore, after sn many prior Presumptmns. presume at last to offer a 
Distich, as eloseas may he lu the Author s Words, and entirelv agriH.»> 
able to his Scheme? 

! IIK\ hand in iiand uiih SOC IAL steps their way 

Ihrnugb i:i)K\ in.»k. W ITi! IIKAVM.V COMKOin* 

Clll.lir!) 

U hen Hugh Hlair and his colleagues separated rhetorical from gram- 
■ matical studies later in the ci»ntury, they ai)proached literatun* in a 
sin\dar way. 

The prescriptive trailitioti of language instruction became domi- 
nant between 1 750 and ISOO, finding its way into the schools where li 
has flourished ever since. Noah Webster included a school grammar 
in this tracliiion as the second part of his Crrarnmatival Institute 
(17S4) and Calel) Mingham prepared a similar volume as part of his 
<jwn series {1799).-^ Though both enjoyed a moderate initial success, 
they were soon sup})huued by Murray's arammar. published in 
Kngland in 1795 and soon in use in America. This text was more 
systematic in its approach t'^an the others had been, and virtuallv 
dominated the fudd for the next several decades. Hy ISoO it had gone 
through some two hundred editions, ' I.indley Murray has l)een 
dubbed ' the faUier of hinglish granunar*' as a result of this text, 
though he is a lather figure whom many generations of schoolchil* 
dren. and not a few of their teachers, would have been hap])v to do 
withouK 

With a ready supply of texts, an inherited methodoh)gy, and a 
recognizable justification in the theory of mental discipline* Knglish 
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painnmr was oltorotl in most Americjui st'hooLs by 1810. This was 
mciih rrcoKni/.od by ihv (^olk'go of New Jvrsvy (which later became 
rriiuvlon Tniversity), when it asked its 1819 candidates for admis- 
sjun 10 be "well acquainted ' with Kn^dish ^^rammar: it was the first 
lime tliat crmipetence in any aspect of the vernacular had been 
reciuir(»d lor entrance to any colleKe in America, B>' 18b'() most 
coUe^^'S had introduced sindlar requirements. ' 

Uhi tarii uftfl Onitury 

(iraiiunar, however, wa.s considered more or less a school subjtnrt, 
a prereciuisiie for the hi^'her studies of the college hut not, usually, a 
study which would be continued there. The growth of Knglish stud- 
ies at a more advanced level owes it« first impetus to a ^^roup ot 
Scottish educators who divorced the studies of rhetoric and oratorj^ 
from their earlv roots in grammar during roughly the same period 
that grammar was itself becoming an important school subject. The 
gn)up included, among others, Adam Smith, David Hume, Lord 
Karnes, ami Hugh Blair: they argut»tlin the decades after 1740 that 
I hi- arts ni public reading and speaking deserved an important place 
iu I he education ot clergy and laity alike. 

Lugic, umli^r which the rules of grammar, riietoric, and '\H)m^ 
piisiiion'^ had often been subsumed, was the immediate parent, 
i:dinl)urgh the l)irthplace. Here from 1730 on, Profes,sor John 
Stevenson devoted the first hour of his two-hour-a-day logic class to 
rhetoric, illustrating the classical rules of composition with extracts 
from Drvden, Addison, Pope, and other Knglish and French writers. 
Here in 1748 Aitam Smith began a scries of public lectures on 
ihKoric and belles lettres, the first time that literary criticism had 
lu'eri dealt with in a separate course of lectures, When Smith left for 
the Tniversitv of (Masgow in 1751, to become like Stevenson a 
pn»tcssnr oi logic, the series continued under Hobert Watson- who 
in turn left to take up a chair of logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics at 
St. Andrews in 17n(i, In 1759 Smith\s mantle descended to Hugh 
Blair, an Kdinburgh clergyman and literary figure well known in his 
day both for his published .sermons and his championship of the 
spurious poems of Ossian, Under Blair, the k^ctures were for the first 
time given within the university, rather than as part of an extra- 
nuiral series: Blair himself became Begins Professor of Rhetoric and 
lU'Ues Lettres in I7fi2. 

Blair apparently borrowed Adam Smith's lecture notes, and cer- 
tainlv there was little difference in the approaches of this early series 
of teachers. Whereas the gi^ammarians were concerned with syntax 
and morphologv, the rhetoricians placed their emphasis on '^e,xpres^ 
sion," both written and oral (Ihe latter eventually e\'olving into the 
separate studie.s of oratory). Diction, style, figurative language, the 
Mlowers'^ of rhetoric - these were the concerns to which they turned 
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ilu'ir {Utontioii aatl whirh, until a new inovement in the 188()s and 
IsuOs be^^aii to i^ry^uo tliat praetiee was more important than theory. 
constiiule<l the teaeliiii^' ol eomposition in Ameriean setondary 
sfhonis and i-olle^es. Like the granmiarians who were their protes- 
siorial eollea^ues, the rhetorieians were prescriptive, filHng their 
texts with rules to he followed, and with examples of errors of 
expression as well as of the sueee.sses of the hest writers. The main 
point of reference was the Latin and Greek tradition, now translated 
into Knglish, l^lair nmdeexJ eJisive use of elassieal illustrations in his 
lectures. dis<»u,ssin^^ Virgil, Cicero. Aristophanes, Tasso. and many 
other?;. At the same time, however — and this is the significant de- 
parture which Hhiir shared with John Stevenson and Adam Smith-^ 
he wanted to argue that the principles which they followed are 
universal and could he applied to Knglish and French authors as 
well. Favorite examples included Addison. Pope, Swift. Dryden, 
Milton, and Shakespeare, though the latter violatt»d manv of the 
rhetorical "Maws." (Blair explained Shakespeare's transgressions as 
"blemishes*" due to "the gross ness of the age in which he lived. "I^'*' It 
is interesting to note that, while the "greats'* of P^nglish literature 
were acknowledged, many ^^i the most thorou^;hly discussed authors 
were contemporaries or near-contemporaries of the rhetoricians. 
IN)pe and Swift were still living when Professor Stevenson began his 
lectures in 1730: the r«//pr 11709-1 1) and Spfc^a^or ( 171 M2) papers 
were just twenty years old. All were at a peak of popularity. 

Blair published his notes as Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lett res in 1783 and retired from active lecturing the following year. 
The b:)ok quiekly btvame a popular text in America as well as 
Kngland. Yaio adopted it in 1785. Har\'ard in 1788, Dartmouth as 
late as 1822; during the nineteenth century it also found its way into 
many secondary .school classrooms,-' 

11)ough the Scottish rhetoricians made a clean theoretical separa^ 
tioii of grammar and rhetoric^ in practice both approaches were 
snuulianenusly applied to literature. Iliroughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ■ rhetoric * '^analysis/* and "criticism*" usually indicated much 
the same course of study, in which a literary text would be critically 
exiuuined to im uw that it conformed with the prescriptive rules of 
grammar and rhetoric, all in the ultimate service of the student's 
own speaking and writing skills.-'* 

The rhetorical approach of Hlair and his colleagues did not require 
any literature to be read at all. but by the 1840s some schools were 
supplementing the rhetoric handbooks with individual works for 
parsing and analysis. This vi^as an important shift, yet it was a 
change only in the material and not in the method of instruction. The 
texts wer4> fc*\\^ in number till the end of the century, and approached 
with the same exhaustive llne^bydine analysis that the handbooks 
had illustrated. Parmtise Lust found its way into the curriculum by 
this route in the first half of the nineteenth centurv. and it is not 
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inviiU-ntiil tliat it is nlsn the must I.atinate of our Kn^lish classic s, It 
witstitten jtiined by Pope's /ivmiv on Man, another favorite illustra- 
litui in the hooks of the rhetorieians. ' These works provided an 
e\eeHeiU e\ereise ground for the grammars and rhetorics of the time, 
and thoufrJi they must he seen as the forerunners of the school 
editions oi lui^dish autliors that wcmld dominate instruction at the 
etui of the century, it Is ('lear that any interest in literature that 
nu|;ht emer»ie fnmi such studies svould arise in sfutc o/' rather than 
through the approach that w is taken, 

'Ihivse studies were the first i\{ the lOn^^liah studies to win ac* 
ceptance at the college level, thou^^h they were generally thou^^ht of 
as a rather minor aspect of preparation for the oler^^^y. It was under 
their umhreila that America ^^ot its first professor of Kn^^Hsh, in the 
person of a cJer^ynian. Kbene/.er Kinnersley. Kinnersley was the 
second head of the •'Kn^^lish School** of an academy in Philadelphia, 
and u as appointed profes.sor of the Kn^^dish ton^^^ue and oratory when 
the academy became a colle^^re in 1755. (Still later» it became the 
University of Penn.sylvania.) Kinnersley was also a scientist of .some 
note and a friend of Benjamin Kranklin; his successor in 1773 was a 
lawyer by trade. Other universities slowK followed the same pattern; 
Harvard, for example, established its Hoybton Professorship of 
Khetoric ami Oratory in 1S()(>, with John Quincy Adams as the first 
incun^h.^U I lSl)()-U9f*. Durin^^ the tenure of Kdward Tyrrel ("banning 
(IsUI'Ol), ih(> work at Harvard was expanded to include individual 
texts tor parsing and analysis, hut, as in the high schools of the 
period, the literature was still well subordinated to the rhetorical 
stndies. ' 'I bough Amherst experimented with a course in l^nglish 
and American Literature in 1H27 and Dartmouth mentioned Knglish 
Ulerature in hS22, helore 18(i() Knglish stutiief? in most colleges 
consisted of rhetoric ami oratory, and nothing more. ' 

Utcntry llistnry 

\\y the kite IMOs. riding a cre.st of interest in historical and 
hio^Taphical studies, literary history had also emerged as an impor- 
tant aspect of English studies. This took as its model the studies of 
ancient civilization, which were a well-establiHhed part of the ilassi- 
ral curriculum. Though both the cla.ssical course and its Kn.j^lish 
transhition began with broad and humanistic goals, an emphasis on 
role menu>rizatit)n and on names, dates, and places, dominated 
virtually all applications,'* 

The first te.Ktbook in this tradition to be widely used in Ameriv-ia 
was Thomas liudge Shaw's Outliuofi of Enfffis'h Literature, pub- 
lished in Kngland in 1S48 and reprinted ni America the following 
year. The hook was a simple narrative and included no selections 
iVom the authors at alK but it was very popular and went through 
many editions before the end of the century. " C'harles I). Cleveland, 
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A PhiliuN'Iphin schuolnuisler, also publLshod a history of Knglish 
litoralure in IS49 and followiHl ii up with n history of American 
littM-nHnv ten years lalor. Theso wore very successful. Boston Knglish 
High School, having been content with HIair s Rhetoric for twenty 
years. introJucc^l Cleveland in substituting Shaw .six vuars 

later.'* 

The entry for <*ach nuthor in Cleveland's series was rather similar 
to an encyclopedia listing--alJ the dates, the books, the immediate 
MU\ historNal reactuins. Though gi^nerous excerpts were also pro- 
vided, the "Questions for K;.aminal!ou" which conclude his volumes 
n^flect the real emphasis. Of l.adv Russell thev ask. **VVhose wife*' 
. . . What does Burnett say of her lettersV'Of Robert Dodsley, 
What was his first publication?" Of Milton, "What Is his fir-t 
[)oeticaJ wt)rk, and what its- subjectV What the second*^ Third*> 
Fotirth? Fifth? Sixth? Seventh? Kighth? Ninth? Tenth? . . , What 
does Urvdges say of Johnson's Life of Milton?"' ' To our eyes such 
books are unattractive and even unpedagogical, but thov take their 
shape Irom ihe ein| basis on formal discipline already noted. If the 
value ot a subject lies in its structure and in the demands that it puts 
upiui memory, then peilagogicnily the soundest approach is the 
coint)endium (whether of grammar, rhetoric, or historv) which pre- 
sents that structure and that material in the most clai)orate detail. 

Histories such as Cleveland's and Shaw's became very popular 
during the 18r)t)s and ISd'Os. and With their introduction .schools for 
the hrst tmie began to claim to be teaching "literature" rathor than 
rht^toric, oratory, f)r reading.^" Still, though literary historv was a 
populiu* subject, the curriculum was very unstable: schools changed 
from one textbook to another, and then changed back again- pre« 
sumably becatise none of the texts were really satisfactory. By 1870 
the emphasis on information in literary studies was well established 
with examination questions like tho.se Cleveland had proposed facing 
students throughout the country.'' Such studies of facts about liter* 
aturc* remain an element in high school instruction to the present 
day. though their justification has changed from mental discipline to 
knowledge ot our literary heritage. 



The Nonacademic Tradition 



While an ethical tradition was emerging in olemeiuary .school 
reading materials, and a classical one in secondary st^hools and 
adleges, a more amorphous but equally important nohacademic 
I radition of ICnglish for '^appreciation" was developing out.sMe of the 
traditional curriculum. This made no attempt to justify Knglish as 
an academic study, championing it instead on other, and at Ihe time 
lesy arguable, grounds. 
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Th(> lixtracurriculunt 

One area in which the appreciative tradition flourished was the 
extracurriculum of the nineteenth century colleges, in particular in 
the students* literary and dehating societies. The dehates and 
journals of these clubs dealt with the political and philosophical 
issues of the time— issues more or less ruled out of the classical 
curriculum of the colleges. In their societies, students could debate 
the topics thev wished, and could and did invi\e controversial 
figures to address them. Thus Ralph Waldo Ejnersou. whose Divin- 
ity School Address (1838) had come too close to pantheism for 
conservative faculties to accept, was able to speak three times at 
Williams, though the college had banned him from the campus. He 
always appeared under the auspices of a student group, in an 
ott-ciimpus building/*^ The many literary magazines founded and 
supported by the societies during this period provided a similar 
foi*uni for students to debate contemporary issues, as well as to 
polish their skills in English composition; their college courses were 
more likely to concentrate on improving their Latin and Greek. 

Hirough their libraries, the societies also offered the literary fare 
which the colleges themselves ignored. Throughout the country, 
these libraries were the only place for the student to read con- 
ten)porary fiction, poetry, biography . or drama; on most campuses 
the libraries of the literary societies surpassed those of the colleges 
themselves in both quality and number of volumes. (It would not 
be imtil the end of the century that the great research collections in 
the niodorn languages would be established.)*' All of the evidence 
available suggests that these activities were greeted enthusiastic- 
ally by the students of the time, forming an important part of their 
collegiate experience, if not of their formal curriculum. As one 
measure of their concern, we can tally the response of Harvard 
students to an edition of Shakespeare offered for sale in 1807; of 175 
students. 99 suhscrihed.^'^ ^ 

It iy important to note here that these activities were usually 
quite happily sanctioned by the colleges. What the colleges ob- 
jectL>d to was giving English literature a place as a subject to be 
taii^rht rather than something to be read and enjoyed on one s own. 
Most expected that students would read widely in contemporary 
literature, both in secondary school and college.*' But as will 
become apparent in the next chapter, this extracurriculum of the 
students* creation became after 1870 a major part of the curriculum 
itself. 

Tlw Finishing School 

X* 

In the early nineteenth century, students in preparatory schools 
and colleges' could expect exposure to English litevature only 
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:hri>uKli the i^xlrarurrifuluni. hi tho finishing schools. howoviT. 
whifh sought to ottur a "practiear* course for the student who 
wouUl ao]t ^o on to college. Knj^lish .studies and the other motlem 
subjtTts had a .somewhat better time. Benjamin Franklin » for 
example, in his plans for a Philadelphia academy (ca.l750), had 
seen a practical value in Knj^Hsh literature as a model for writing, 
us a subject for ileclamation and oral reading, and as a moral 
exempluin*. Though Kranklin\s program was never implemented,^' it 
was only a few years later that his friend Kbenezer Kinnersley 
became Aineri^. a's first professor of any aspect of Knglish, when a 
similar Philadelphia academy bei^ame a college. 

In the years that followed, the various English studies worked 
their way first into the **K»glish" course that arose m opposition to 
the Latin or dasxsical program of studies, Blair's Rhetoric, for 
example, was included in the first course of study (1821) at Boston 
Knglish High School; it was never used at Boston I^atin School at 
all.*' In the college preparatory cuniculum. as in the colleges 
themselves, the literary interestxS of the student were left to the 
exiracurriculum^ where debating clubs and literary societies grew 
up on the college model. 

( I iris* schools during this period were almost all finishing schools, 
and Knglish studies did find an early place in some of them: the 
belles let t res were considered an appropriate subject for polite 
conversation, if nothing else. Thus it was not entirely accidental that 
many early Knglish textbooks were for **young Ladies,*' or prepared 
by schoolmasters in girls* finishing schools.^ ' Lacking a rigorous 
academic cachet » these ^^appreciative" studies of English carried a 
certain stigma* an air of being a second-best choice for those who it 
was presumed could not handle the rigors of classical studies. When 
Oxford, for example, finally allowed English into its examinations in 
1873, it was only for the pass degree; honors students did their work 
in Latin. And as late as 1889» the U.S, Commissioner of Education in 
his annual report was tallying students taking English In business 
schools and in schools for the blind, deaf, and feebleminded, but not 
in public or private secondary schools.""' 



Ki'prise: IW55 

By 18(55, schools and colleges recognized a variety of loosely 
related minor studies of the vernacular— rhetoric, oratory, spelling, 
grammar, literary history, and reading all had their places, often 
conflieting with one another for attention. Though many of these 
studies made use of literary selections, literary study in its ow*n right 
had yet to find a place or a justification. Rhetorical and grammatical 
studies often included literary texts, but instruction was designed 
and carried out in the service of composition, not literature. Literary 
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history, thou^^h the schools called it the teachin^r of literature, was 
hio^naphical in emphasis and often involved no literature at all. Only 
the iionaeademic tradition stressed the reading of literature for its 
own sake — and this tradition had found no place in the classical 
curriciduni of tin colleges or preparatory schools. 

Thew' is another way of viewing the situation, however, which 
highlights the potential strength of the embryonic sul)jc>ct: this is to 
recogni>:e that by 18(>5, ICnglish studies; had become a part of all 
thri^» mitj<»r traditions. Though in each case the study of English was 
suljordinate to other gt)als. there was for the first time the possibility 
that all of these traditions might be united within the teaching of a 
single subject. And this is in fact what happened in the following 
decades; Knglish studies increa,singly found ways to claim the 
intelh»ctual ^^trength of the classical tradition, the moral strength of 
the ethical traditif)n. and the utilitarian strength of the nonacadcmic 
tradition. It wa^s a fruitful alliance, though sometimes a confusing 
one. and led in the end to a subject whose content and goals had no 
real counterpart in any of the traditions from which it arose. 
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1. Quoted by Nila H. Smith, Anwncan HeaUiitfr Ittsiructh'i iKt'^i' 
York: Silver. HunJott and Co., 1934), p- 11. 

2. Smith. American Rvading Instruction, p. 38. 

:>. Qu()tL>d by Theodore K. Sizer* Sevoinlar*j Schools at the Tunt *f ih,^ 
Cvntnry (New Haven: Yale University Press. i964), p. 2. 

4. In Anwrican Journal of EUucution 19 (1^70): 491 . Quol.ed in ^{crl>i*ni 
(iiilcn I Ai\\. Inherit vil TvmU nvics of Seromlur^. fnstmvtion in tlu']hri.*i 
States, U'niveraity of California Publications In Edjeation. vol. no V- 
{April 15. 1913): 199. 

5. Samuel Thurber, The English Studies " hngliah Leaflet U {\^,- 
eember 1 . 1902). Quoted by John Muth Bernd. /ipiif^achos to the /'tvc/jVrv 
of Literature in Secondary School, 19()(H956 (l.aihsertation. Univt rriity M 
Wisconsin, 1957: University Microfilms No. 24,:;*M4). 

i\. The name camo about because the exercises be^iin a: "prh,^p * 
sunrise, the first hour of the day. On the early history, see Kuift.iph |l 
KeediT. The Historical Derelofment of School itvadvrs and of Mutiods v> 
Tvaeiuiiff Heading iN'evv York: Macmillan Co , 1900): Smith. Arm^riKtin 
Reading' Instruction; ^nd Clifton Johnson, Old Time Schools ant ' Schuoi 
Hooka (New York: Dover Publications. 1963). 

7, l^extual variants of the Primer are discussed <U length i(\ Pftal 
Leicester Iwird, The New Entiland Primer (New York: 'leachsr.s iVHIei^i>. 
C Vdumbia University. 1962). Ford also reprints !hc 1727 editioji. 

The catechism promulgated by the Asseuibly h?.d both a vjigiY** 
iind a "Shorter-* version. In America it was further abridged and si^rpliiiied 
by J(/hn Cotton as •'Spiritual Milk for Americai^ Babes/' 

9. Webster's Speller had many titles in liter years, inch oini^ 7-?p 
American Spollinf^-Hook and The Elemiititary Spelling Booh, ft ^'a 
common name because it was usually bounil betwiien oak covers p.i^im ov*jir 
with blue paper. The popularity of the spelling bee in post-revutiitinna v 
America was due in part to the impetus of tliis book. On its use. r RiH^rhv. 
Historical I)errlo{)nwnt\ Smith. Aniericau Heaving Instruction; .U^hn^ri. 
Old-Time Schools: and J. Stephen Sherwin, Fuwr Problems in 7eachy,y 
English iScrantf/i). Pa.: International Terutlwk Co. for the S'^i-icia! 
C^mncil of Tea chords of English, 1969). 

10. Cited in Johnson. Old-Time Schools. 

11. Cited in Smith. American Readinjr Insir, action, p. 49. 

12. ^iee Hiith M. Klson. Ouardiat . 'Tradition: American Sch mlhfoh* 
ai the Mneteenth Century (Lincoln: Unaersiiy i>f Nebraska Pres. , l'i64) 
The use of the various series has been discusse-i bv sevora} authors: Iic>i dcr. 
Historical Decelolmieut, pp. 3S ff,: Smith. Araerkau Reading Ini^tna^ion 
pp. ol ff: J(/seph Mersand. '*The Teaching of Literature in Americar,* Jrli«!\ 
Schools: 1865-1900." In Persfnetirvs on English, k1. Robert C. Poolev iNch 
York: Appleton'Century-(:rofts, Inc.. i960), pp. 1^73-75: amj Peter D Witi 
Ac liegiiinings of the Teaching of the Virn wnlar Li/vrature n th. 
Seeandary Schools of Massiehasetts U)i.sst«r!at>on. HarvaK^ Urnwrsitv 
I96h: University Microfilms No. <i9-| 1 .007)* pp. :59 fL 

13. This debate was in iarge part funded by the publishers, wko 
obvious vested intere.sts in the results. Speeches and articles pro nad Kiri: 
vven> con)mmissi()ned and reprinted as sales pumphlets. Thi* most vjr rioUc' 
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tlrhali'siiMiisloiun I'buon hut wen supporters nf McCjiiftVy's andof Marcius 
\\ illsnn s School titul i'amily series. On 77k* h\trtnvr's Svhoni-Hnori, .see ^ 
Jobnson. Olil-Vimc Schoola, p. 

M. These are from the 1879 edition of the Fifth Homier and represent 
quiu- sophisticated studies. " Articulation, " for exwniple, uu'lmled attention 
to the different "Vocals, Subvocals. and Aspirate-s" whieh are the '*Elemen- 
tary Sounds" ol Knglish, as well as substitutions which are permissible 
from one sound to another, and 'Taults to bo remedied/' This text is readily 
a\ ailable in Comma^er's reprint edition. The emphasis on oral reading is 
typical: silent reading did not become important until the 1920s. A/cGm/"/I v V*; 
Fi(ih Kclvvtiv Rvailvr, with a foreword by Henry Steele Commager (New- 
York: New American Library, 1962). 

l"). On the early studie,s of Knglish, see William Riley Parker. ' Where 
Do l-^nglish Departments Come From?" Collegi* Enf^ilrJ* 28 15 (February 
U)(i7li :i39*5l» Parker's unpublished research has been extensively reported 
in Walter Scott Achtert, A Hiatory of Ettf^iish Stmlioa to Baaed on 
thv HosiHirvh of Willhini Riley Farfcer, (Dissertation, New York University. 
University Mierotihns\\o. TliMU.OoT). 

Hi. These doctrines and their effects on school programs are discussed 
at length in Lull, inherited Tendimcies. After 1835, when a translation of 
Pestalo/.zian methods became available in English, the faculties to be 
trained ex pan tied to include aspects of '* sensation*' as well as memory and 
reason » 

17. The <|Wote is iVom K. A. Freeman. Hegius Professor of Hist ory at 
Oxford, talking in 1887. To him the proper stoek to which literature should 
be grafted was Janguage study. The lack of substance in literary studies 
was also a freiiu<L>nt tlieme in America, Carpenter, Baker, and Scott in their 
early textbook argued that the slow start for English at the secondary 
level lay "not so much in the lack of desire for instruction as in the general 
feeling that there was no ^^eneral body of instruction to give." George R. 
Carpenter. I'Yanklin Hai»er. and I'Ved N. Scott. The Teuchiftf^ of k'Uf^hsh 
tfi the Hleftiontary und the Sevtmliiry Svhiyol Wqw York; Longmans, (ireen. 
and Co.. llHKi). p. Freeman is" cited in The Hiae of /wtg/ZsA Studies, 
I). J. Palmer (London: Oxford University Press for the University of Hull, 
lH).l),p. 9«, 

IH. The scope nf grammar is suggested by the various topics treated in 
a grammar dating from about I (56 B.C. It included attention to ac^^uf-ate 
reidinK, explanations of figures of speech, exposition of subject matter, 
explanations of rare words» studies of etymology, statements of regular 
gnimmatical forms, and criticism of poetry. Paul Monroe, ed», /4 Cyelo* 
India of Fduvation (New Yorii; Macmillan Co,, I91l)r from the article on 
"Philalogy." 

19. 11ie grammatical <.'ategorit»s of traditional school grammars" also 
derive directly from classical models. See Sherwin, Four Fwhlems: Ian 
Michael. Fngliah Orttttitnatival Categories attd the Tntdititm to 1800 (Cam- 
bridge: riie LIniversity Press, 1970): and Louis G» Kelly. 25 Cetituries of 
Language Teachitig (HowU-y^ Mass,: Newbury House. 1969). 

20. Quoted in Sterling Andrus Leonard, The Dovtrine of Correct nea.'i in 
EtigUsh Usage J7(HhJS(H), University of Wisconsin Studies in Language 
and Literature no. 25 (1929). p. 107. Leonard's book is the best singje 
source on the prescripti\'e tradition. 

21. This was titled The YoUHg Lady^ Aeeidetuw reflecting a division 
of grammatical studies into accidence (morphology) and syntax. That it 
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wiis for " youn^ liulios*" rcllerts tlio tiut ihut lln^lish studios fouml an 
I'arlicr home [\\ schools for ^irls ihan thoy did olsewhon'. u point to which 
wo will rt'Uirn. 

lii This ti»;iin' nulu<hs ichiions cicrivod clircclly from Murray. Dnnias 
Malont . I'd . Dn titwttry of Attirrnan fiin^raphy tNow York: Charles 
St ijhticr s Suns* l*):>ro. CM AiAmsoiuOUi'TitnrSchoois. 

j:i \\i\ni\ I lays. (\\Uvi*v f jttnnivv Hrquirrtttotits hi En ff fish: Thoif 
Hffvit^ i^n thi- Uifih S('/mx)/s tNew Ydrk: Tonchcvs Colle^'o. Coluinbiu 
I nivcrsily, 19:5(>), |). ir>. 

2 \. Smith's (lualifications for tho scries wore the samo us for his work 
in |)(j|iucal science: a solid ^rmimling in philosophy and in the classics at 
C'amhn<l^'<>. and wide reading on his *)wn. Smith's lectures, which Mcikle 
sii^^ests may have been given under the auspices of the Philosophical 
Society, weiv pt)pular enough to he renewed in suhSLMiuent years. They 
were ne\ cr puhlishecl. luit have recently been redisccivered in the form of a 
studenrs lecLun* notes. The history of the Scottish rhetoricians has been 
ri'coimieil by llenry W . Meikle. "The CMiaIr ot Uheloric ami Helles 
l.rures," I'nh vr^iiy o( Edmhuruh Journul 13 {Autumn 191")): 81M0:^ and 
Irom a sli«jhtlv dilierent perspective in the introduction to Smith's lecture 
limes (Adam Smith, hvrturvs on fihvhittv ami IivH(*s Lvttn*s, edited with 
an introduciion ami notes by John M, Lothian iCamden. N.J.: Thomas 
Nelson iSi Sons. lUO n. See also Palmer. Htsc of ICtt^lifih Stndws, 171-78: 
Micliael. EttMdsh Onittwwtivul (utogorivs. 197: and Parker. "Where Uo 
I'in^lish Departments fome h>om?" 

Scott cmd Carpenter were active in this movement, as was Blirrctt 
Wendell at Harvard, See K. N, Scott and J. V. Denny, Pt/r<.-'n//>/i Writini* 
nsui). iw\ lUirrelt Wendell. Ettt^hsh (otttimsition 11891), The "ilowers" 
uastl. MemuM»'s designati«m hi his Hti^lish (rramttwr illS'i). Cf. Leonard, 
Ptn tntw nf C<*rrr{'thrss, p. M l. 

li}. Ilu^b lUair. hirttirvs m Hhvtonr und HcUvs Lvttn'n, 3 vols. jUnb- 
lin. l7H:il. (Juntes are fnmi vol, I, p, 48. 

27, Ulair's book was eventually translated into German U785-89). 
French il79(>). Spanish (171)8), Italian (1801), and Russian 1181^7); it was 

he most successful «)f many similar texts helping to ijpread the rhctori- 
ians" ap[ir(K)ch. See Witt, /^e/^^/^;^^>/^^s of Tvcwhittff Vvrtunnlur, p, iUi: and 
vleikle, '(*hair <)f Khet<irie.'* p, 01. 

28. The course often took its title from the particular text used. Later 
a the century, the rhet«>rical forms *)f intensive analysis were joined by 
»hers tlerivin^ fn)m phih>k)Kieal studies. These will be dcak with jn the 

' I'xl rhapt('r. 

I\irn near-contemporary account, see Anna C*. Hrackett, " Teaching 
.J Knglish Lkerature.'^ Ttu^ Avuilcnty 3 (February 1888): 14-18. See also 
A ut, )ii'i*ttmin^s nf Tvavhinff VVrm/c»A/r. pp, 27, *228. 

;?(). Adams* hi vtnn^sott fVtvtorh uttd Orutory { 1810) were widely praised. 
Channing was also very popular: he numbered Dana, Kmerson. Holmes, 
jnd Thoreau anhmg hls'stmlents. Parker, "Where Do Knf^lish Departments 
' \»me I>orn?" See also Witt, /ie^m/m//^^s ofT'^inhhm Vvrtiavnlan pp. ^3.'). 48. 

:U. Ciran-dgent has commented on this in discussing the modern lan- 
guages at Harvard: '".As to Imglish, its advance has been more in the 
nature of pcniceful penetration. Its delay in getting starte^l seems to have 
been due. not to tipptisltion, Imt to a general failure to see in it anything 
more than a minor element in preparation for the ministry. Charles IL 
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CiriMul^t'tU. 'Thi» M(*(l(>rn LanKuairos." in The IkwvlopmnU of llarmnl 
rtiirvrsitySincv the Itnnmurution i f l*rcsuhrit Kltot 1809-1^)29, ed. Sanluel 
Kljol Mnrison (C'inuh-id^o. Mass.: Harvard University IV(*s.s. 1930). 

Al Uu> secomiarx level the siiuation was no lietler. As late as 1876, 
CarpoiuiT, HakiT. aiuH Siotl claim there '^vas scarcely to be found in the 
I nil 'd Stales, any definite, well-or^^ani/.ed system of secondary instruction 
in i\u> uiotiuT'ton^^iie.^' Mays echoes their findings, claiming that Kngiish 
was 'nt>n existt^nt" In fore 1H70. Carpenter. Baker, and Scott. Teaching o/ 
Hii^l'sh, |), 4ii; and Ujys, (Adie^e ICtitrattn* HeiiiiiremetiLs, p. 10. 

'M\ hull, hiheritid Tetuh' tides, documents both the original goals and 
the {legenerale practice. 

M\. Shaw was a Cambridge graduate teaching in Russia: he prepared 
the hook for his studerts there. On Shaw's life, see Sir Leslie Stephen and 
Sir Sidm-y I-cos, eds.. The Dii tiutuirv of Xutiotiol Hiunniphs^ (London: 
Oxford Cniversitv IViMs. I92L22L 

;M See W itt. fh*gwniiii:s of Tviwhitiu Vermicular, pp. IT.\-Ib\ John K. 
Sloul. The Dei elojittuiit of Uiuh School (\irricul(i in the North Central 
Sfutes from liSOO to 19IS. Supplementary Kducational Monographs, vol. ;3. 
no. {Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. June 1921). pp. 3-4. Witt 
ionnd two other histories in freciuent use in Massachusetts hefore 1870: 
William Spnulding s Tlie flistory of English Literature (18531. and William 
iMancis Collier's Hiatory of English Literature (1862). 

1^5. CMiarles 1). Cleveland. ,4 Compemlhiin of English Literature, Chron- 
ologically Arranged from Sir John Marnier ille to William Cowper (Phila- 
delphia: \\, C\ .L Hiddle. 1S.'>L First Kdition. 181^)). 

iU). Witt found in surveying thirty-four Massachusetts secondary schools 
that fourteen hegan to teach literature hetween 1850 and 1867, another 
twelve befort* the end of the 1870s. and eight in the 1880s. ^'Literature" 
usually meant one of the histories. 

37. Literature ri^mained an optional suhject. however; rhetoric and 
grammar wt»re reciuired. Cf. either of the reports of an 1888 survey carried 
out hy the Massachusetts Teachers Association: English in Secondare 
Schools. Keport of a Committee of the Massachusetts Teachers Association 
jDeremher I. 18881: "Knglish in Secondary Schools/' The Acailemv J 
(January KS.S9l: .m'i.609. Like Witt, the C(mimittee found that a large 
proportion of those teaching literature were using manuals of ''facts about 
authors." 

As a result of ihe same speech, he was banned from Harvard, his 
alma niati r, 'or thirty years (Monroe, ("v(7n/)ef//</L On his appearances at 
Williams, set I'Yederick Kudolph« The American College and Uiticeniitv: A 
History (New York: Vintage Hooks. 1962). p. 142. Uudoiph provides an 
extensive discussion of l)Oth the Curriculum and the extracurriculum of the 
colIegt»s during this period. 

Ct Kndolph, Amerhaa College and University, p. Mli; nnd Kene 
Wellek. M>iu«rary Scholarship.** in American Scholarshify in the Ttientieth 
( t nfury. Merle Curt i, etL (Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard l?niversitv IVe.ss 

Witt, lieginnings of Teaching Vermicular, pp. .1^5. 
IL Thus Heers explained that Yale students were expected to have 
rrad a gotid dral ol Knglish literature, even us he was arguing that this 
know ledge sluaild not he tested since it would not he needed *'in the 
turtbor pursuit ot ihe prescribed college studies." Henry A. Heers. 'Kn- 
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\rimvv f<rn^ini*i»H*nl'^ >» Ktij^lisli ju YiUi'.** fuhnntiornrf livrnn- :\ {\U\y 

Krarikiin's propcisiUs luivo hvvn quoU'd hy »iany Inter wriU'rs. He 
loiUinued U) he an lulvocate al the inodern suhjetts. in 1789 attacking thf 
* unatToimtal)h' prejudice in favor of ancient customs and heliefs ' which 
had led to the coin i nuance of the classical liin^uuKt'^ "after the circuni- 
Klances which hirmerly made tlunn useful cease to exist/' Carpenter. 
Maker, and Seoti, 'f cavhini: of h^nf^hsh. [)[), ;i8-:U). 

"Kn^lish course" in this context does not refer to the teaching of 
Kn^dish. hut to a course (jf study that usually eimT^ed as n nonaeadeinic 
alternative to the classical course. In spite of its Mtle. the Knglish course 
ilid tiot nvvvssorify include any more attcntkm to 'f^nglish studies than did 
the narallel classical curriculunu See Stout. Hif^h School Ciirriciilo, p. 1; 
and Car[)enter. IJaker. and Scott. l\*achhi^ of h^rr^fisfu pp, 40-16. 

I L The strj.*n«th of such interests is dear, though there is no single 
discussion equivalent to Kudolfih's history ol th^' extracurriculum at the 
college le\eK Sizer. fur example, in his discussion of the aeademies notes 
that many had nourishing literary and dehatin^ societies akin to those in 
the colleges. C*arpeiiter. Eiaker* and Scott. %»aching of Fn^'lish. make a 
similar [Joint (p. \r>), Witt. Hcginnmf^'s of Tiwhini^ Vcrmwuhir, provides 
somewhat more detail (pp. 21 ff,). In The Ag^ of tlw Acmhmicit. ed. 
Theodtiry Suer fXew York: Teachers Colle^o* Oiundna University. 

1.'). rhe helit>f ii\at a literary eduralion was p irticularly appropriate lor 
women was widespread and persistent. Palmer, Rise of En^fish Stinfies, f). 
:iH. notes rt. and Samuel Thurher was still arguing the point in 1894. 
Samuel Thurlmr. •*Kii^^lish Literature in (Jirls' Kchicatioii." School ficricu- 
'2 (June IS94): :J2I-:U), See also Carpenter, Baker, and Scott. Toachhif^ of 
Hiis^lish, p. 4o; and Witt, BcHtrwings of TcaclinH Vernacular p. 'M. 

4{). Rcfiort of the Comnnssionvrof Eihicution for the Year fSH9-^)(K vol, 
2 {Wushini^'tou, D.C: U.S.. (iovernment Printing; Office, 1893). This was 
the first attempt to survey the various components of the curriculum* The 
lahlesiiiealiot\ed hensire printed oil pp. l;J90.92. H)2l-28. UifuM^jH, U)41"I2. 
and H)0() H9, Knglish Uterature was evidently surveyed in the secimdary 
sclinols hut not considered important enough to report. On the Oxford 
[jass degree, see Palmer. Hisv of hhtghsh Stiufics, p. 70. 

47. Koran illustrationuf the variety af offerings in 1865, aw Appendix II. 




[The l\wtl is the rock of defence for human nature; an upholder and 
pivsener, carrying everymhere with him relationship and love. In spite of 
d fference of soil at.d climate, of language and manners, of laws and customs; 
lit spii^ of things silently gone oul of mind, and things violently destroyed; 
t\ic Pt)f?t binds together by passion arid knowledge the Vast empire of human 
s^yciety, as it is spretjd over the Whole varth, and ovey all time. 

—William Wordsworth, Preface to 
Lyrical Ballads, 1800^ 

The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is worthy of its 
high deslinies, our race, as time goes fin, will find an ever surer and surer stay. 
There is not a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma which is 
iWt shown to be questionable, not a received tradition which does not 
)htvaton to dissolve. Our religion has materialised itself in the fad, the 
,.upposed fact; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fad is 
failing iL But for pod ry the idea is everything; ttie rest is a world of illusion, 

)f divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea is the fact. 

The stronger part of our religion to-day is its unconscious poetry. 

-Matthew Arnold, ISSO^ 

One would hesitate to ask to dinner a tnan wtio confessed complete ignorance 
of The Canterbury Tales. 

— Arlo Bates, Talks on the Study of 
Literature, 1897^ 

\ot only is it impossible for a pupil, without the study of Latin, to obtain the 
discipline and culture pertaining to an English education, but it is vain for a 
teacher, without a fair acquaintance with Latin or Greek, and at least one 
modern foreign language, to attempt instruction in English. 

— C. M. Gayley and C. B, Bradley, 
guggestions to Teachers of English in 
the Secondary Schools, 1894*^ 



Chapter II 

The Birth of a Subject 



. , . '^f't^re It could emerge as a major school study. 
hriKlLsh and m particular English literature, had to develop a 
methodology rigorous enough to win academic respect. It also had to 
ovLTcome the supposition that imaginative literature posed a real 

. I r'". r";*"''"?."^ readers. The Romantic era 
nought a solution to both problems: that of methodology through 
the new techniques of the German philologists: that of moral 
rf ; hl^'.^'^^f ' redefinition of culture and of the artist s role 
logether these two movements made it possible for English to 
become a major subject hut they did not insure the success of the 
venture. I his success depended upon institutional changes in the 
American system of education, changes begun through the influence 

0 the college entrance requirements, and consolidated by the report 

1 ^r"""^"" ''^•^'^^^ institutional changes succeeded in 
welding the % arious studies of English together as a single subject 
^itFT '^^ ^'beit rather tenuous, coherence. By 
1900 the questions would have shifted from whether to teach 
grammar, rhetoric literary history, spelling, and composition, to 
now to teach English.* 



The Cultural Value of Literature 

The ethical tradition which implied that literature in school 
reading matc.nal could be used for morn! education proved a double- 
edged sword for the early teacher of English: if literature had the 
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powtT to do yrood, it must also have the power to do evil. Well into 
the nineteenth eentury, imaginative literature was as likely to be 
attacked as a source of corruption as to be defended as a way toward 
salvation. 

History, bio^^^raphy. and travel'lHwks had always had a certain 
moral cachet* but fiction and drama » with their appeal to imagina- 
tion rather than truth, were definitely susprl. Horace Mann was 
tvpical of many influential educators when he argued that novels 
should not be taught l)ecause their appeal was to emotion rather than 
to reason." When Yale's William Lyons; Phelps, as a young in- 
structor, instituted Americans first course on the contemporary novel 
in 1895. he was forced to drop it after cdmments in the popular press. 
Opposition to drama was also strong: in 1828 a Boston teacher was 
dismissed for reading to his class from one of Shakespeare\s plays, 
an<i even at the college level Oberlin refused to allow Shakespeare to 
ho taught in mixed classes until the I86()s/ Such incidents became 
rarer in the second half of tlie cimtury, but the convictions which led 
to them were strongly held: as late as 1893, after Hamlet had been on 
the college entrance lists for over a decade* the New England Journal 
of t^duvation still took time to give editorial support to a class who 
had refused to read the play: 

Ml hiitiur to iheniodosi and sensible youths and maidens of the Oakland 
liitrh School who revolted against studying an unexpurjraied oditum of 
IUimiot\ The indelicacies of Shakespeare in the complete edition are 
brutal They are more than indelicacies, they are indecencic^s. They arc 
impart of Shakespeare 5i i ho uslu. have no connection with t he play . and 
KMX he i'liminatrd with as Iktle jar as the oaths of a modern sUijjjjer/ 

The editor was presumably following the lead of the rhetoricians in 
attributing these ''indelicacies" to 'Uhe grossness of the age" m 
which Shakespeare had written, 

7 'ho lioma n t ic Trad it ion 

' The poets and critics of the Romantic period provided a new 
justification for literature as a reservoir of cultural values and a 
source of moral strength. Writing against the background of the 
upheavals caused bv the scientific and imtustrial revolutkms, they 
turned to the artist to provide, thiX)Ugh the superior development of 
his faculty of Imagination, the needed corrective to the intolerable 
sockieconomic conditions produced hy strict adherence to the 
•^rational" laws of the marketplace/ The artist would have a dif- 
ferent kind of knowledgL»--lo the Romantics usually a **higher 
kind -which was no less essential than the rationalism to which it 
was opposed. The cumulative products of this artistic imagination 
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came to Ix- idi'iuitii'd vvilli a natii)n's cullurt'. in the pmtf.ss trans- 
lormiiiK^ "cultuiy" fiorn a prvci'ss into a state, a bixlv of knowledge 
and Iradiuon lo be consciously valued and consciously studied 
(I IistfH Ral studies such as those discussed in Chapter I received part 
ot their impetus from this aspect of the movement.) 

The conception of culture as a product of the arts originates with 
( oleridKo and runs throughout the writings of the Romantics. 
U()rdswr»rth rehes on it in his preface to Ly rival Balhuh (1800): so 
does .Shelley m his Defence of Poetry (1821). Through these and 
smn at- writmKs the status of the arts and of the artist was elevated 
until, m the end, a view emerK«I which argued that all art is in 
essence moral. "Poetry strengthens the faculty which is the orsan of 
the nmral nature of man," Shelley wrote, "in the same manner as 
exercise strengthens a limb,"'" 



Cultitn> und lulucution 

The educational implications of the Romantic view of culture were 
ormulalwl most fully by Matthew Arnold. In Culture and Anan^hy 
Whht) he provided a widely read interpretation of culture as the 
cumulative vision of mankind, winnowed by time and sanctioned by 
-emus. Such a culture. Arnold argued, could be the source of a new 
principle '..'f authority to replace the eroding bonds of class and of 
religion: it was the only hope of preventing the anarchy which would 
othervvuse surely follow. Though better remembered in America as a 
poet and critic. Arnold was also an inspector of schools: it was from 
this vantage point that he recognized that public education, if it were 
given culture as a primary goal, could emerge as the new unifying 
and nvihzing agi>nt. Classically trained himself. Arnold argued on 
behalj of culture broadly defined, and in no way asserted the 
.superiority of the vernacular literature; indeed he explicitly argued 
the proven value of the Greeks over all who came later." In the 
.American high school, however, the classical languages would soon 
decline; the main benefits of his arguments accrued to the emertrinir 
studies of Knglish literature. 

Americans who embraced Arnold's interpretation of cultural 
education did .so in the hope of stemming the erosion of traditional 
-systems of values. In a very real .sense, educational opportunities 
were extended because schooling with its attendant "culture" was 
seen as a new agent of social control. For the definitions of the 
culture to be transmitted through its schools. America looked to 
New Kngland. in particular to Boston. It was a reassuring culture 
that lould be found there during the late nineteenth century a 
mid-\ ictorian culture which avoided such problems as civil war and 
industrialization by turning to a pastoral, detached literature " As 
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Kramis Diuierwood, himself the oditor of a J^eries of literature 
anthologies, put it in 1879: 

In this country all things are so new, and political events have such an 
uitense sij;nificance, that we do not look at affairs as posterity will look 
ai them. Hut who can doubt thaU when the true perspective has been 
adjusted, mirs will be known as the age of Kmerson, Irving, and 
Hawthorne, id Hryant. LouKfellow. and Whittier, ot Lowell and 
Holmes?' 

I lis hope and faith was that literature could fe'radually surpass and 
suppress from memory such '^political events*' as civil war. His 
catalog of authors is a catalog of the New f:nglan(l literary elite as 
well as of the American contribution to the emerging high school 
literary canon. 



HoniiO Sriuhlor 

The most widely quoted American spokesman for an Arnoldian 
view of cultural education was Horace E. Scudder. a member of the 
(^ambrid<?e (Massachusetts) school committee^ chief editor tor 
Houghton Mifflin, and, later* editor of the Atlantic Monthly,'' He 
tied his arguments for the teaching ci literature to America s 
common-school traditions, where the place of literature ^*is in 
.spiritualizing life, letting light into the mind, inspiring and feedmg 
the higher forces of human nature.^' Like Arnolds whom he some- 
times ciuoted directly, Scudder cast his concern in the context of 
contemi)orary social upheaval, of ^^hands which are nervously pull- 
ing at the stones of our political edifice, . . . hands that are knotted 
with hopeless toil.** From this vantage point, he offered a com- 
prehensive criticism of the teaching of literature at all levels of the 
common school. His argument hinged on the effectiveness of the 
'\lassics" in engendering ^^spiritual grace," on the wmnowing 
effects of time as the arbiter of literary merit and on the value for 
Vmericans f)f thetr own unique literary heritage. Scudder was 
remarkably balanced in his views: he wanted such workn as Ltttlc 
lied Riding Hood in the nursery school, complained that school 
readers had misused literature to the point that in them '1^c gasus is 
harnessed to a tip-cart," and recognized that the values v hich he 
hoped to foster were ultimately larger than the Americanism he also 
espoused,'* His views, with their essential optimism and grand 
mission for the teacher of Knglish, carried much weight in the 
debates of the I88as and lH90s, The teacher who accepted thetn--' 
and in the end mc^st did -could for the rirst time claim the full 
support of the ethii:al tradition for all of his teaching' of literature. 
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Philological Studies 

The cultural value of literature provided a new and popular 
motivation for the inclusion of studies of literature in the curriculum, 
but it did not provide them with a methodology. This was to come 
from the historical and textual studies of language propounded by 
the (Icrman philologists and their American successors. What these 
scholars offered was a scientific study of language, a methodology 
oqual in rigor and academic respect to any of the classical studies J' 

Continuing the pattern of transposition from the classical to the 
modern curriculum, philology has Jts roots in studies of classical 
civilizations, transposed by the German Romantics to the study of 
(Jerman and later of English. The word itself dates at least to the 
writings of Plato: it was revived in 1777 by Frederich Wolf at the 
Ihiiversity of (lottingen. Defining his task broadly as providing the 
biography of a nation , Wolf included as legitimate philological study 
attention to the grammar, criticism, geography, political history, 
cu^-tums, mythology, literature, art, and ideas of a people, but like 
earlier philologists, he was interested in the culture of Greece and 
Kome. His theoretical statement, however, implied no such limita- 
tions, and was eventually extended to other cultures by his fol- 
lowers. 

The justification of modern language study through philology 
involved a process of slowly shifting focuses of attention. The 
Germanic languages were originally studied not for their importance 
in German culture, but because scholars hoped to find in that culture 
remnants of an earher Indo-Kuropean culture and language. Grad- 
ually,^ as a body of serious studies emerged, German, Anglo-Saxon, 
and C<»ltic began to be studied for their own sake; later still, studies 
ot the Romance languages began to be approached with the same 
melhodolog}'. Folklore was an especially important ground for 
justifyj'n^ modern studies, for it occupied an ambiguous historical 
position. It was studied originally for its presumed roots in an 
ancient oral culture, yet the tales studied were also very obviously a 
part of the contemporary culture in which they were collected. As 
philology became more confident in its modern studies, it moved 
closer and closer to contemporary literature— first the Anglo-Saxon 
poets, then Chaucer and medieval England, later Spenser and 
Shakespeare, and finally, by the end of the nineteenth century^ the 
whole mt^dern field* 

(iiven the Considerable disrepute into which philologv has now 
faded, it is worth remembering the high ideals with which it began. 
The compilations and bibliographies, the variorum editions and 
collections of folklore, the lengthy textual notes and arguments over 
st>emingly minor detail had as their original impetus the Romantic 
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ideal of the study of a national spirit. In the hands of a few 
men — Jacob Grimm is the nriost brilliant example— such studies 
came close to realizing their lofty goals, but in the hands of most 
they (juickly degenerated info the mechanical and pedantic textual 
criticism thnt has earned philology its present low esteem. In fact, 
philologv' asked more than most men could manage, requiring a 
systematic, analytic sehularslup on the one hand and a creative, 
synthetic mind on the othar— for one was asked both to discover and 
to recreate the cultura* history of a nation. The more limited 
detinition of philology a*^ a study of language was more or less forced 
upon the serious student, and it is this more limited definition that 
has given philology its negative image.** 

Philolof^' in the University 

However much it might degenerate, philology offered the fledg- 
ling subject of Knglish the justification it needed in the colleges of 
the second half of the nineteenth century, giving it the impetus to 
become a major component of the emerging university system. 
Before philolojjical studies began to dominate, the professor of 
Knglish was a curiously ambiguous entity. As we have seen» in many 
institutions he was simply a clergyman whose oratorical skills gave 
him license \.o lecture on language and rhetoric. In others, English 
pmfe.ssors were trained originally in law, in logic, or in modern 
history. Ail were expected to tutor in other subjects, ranging from 
political science and economics to biology and mathematics. Neither 
Knglish nor the other modern languages produced much in the way 
of indi^;enous American scholarship during the first half of the 
nint^eenth century, in spite of Emerson*s famous '^American 
Scholi'.r" address at Harvard in 1837. There were no producing 
scholars in the modern languages, no periodicals, and no university 
pn\sses. Between 1850 and 1900, however, this changed completely, 
witJi philological scholarship transforming the study of modern 
languages at the same time that Germanic ideals of research were 
transforming graduate education in general.*** 

Francis James Child 

The rise of philological .studies in the United States is reflected in 
the career of Francis James Child, who presided over the expansion 
of the curriculum at Harvard to include the study of P^nglish 
literature. After graduating in the Harvard class of 1846, Child 
stayed on to tutor in math, history, and economics. Three years later 
he became one of a growing number of Americans studying in 
(lermany, returning to Harvard in 1851 to succeed Channing as 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. During the ensuing 
decades he emerged as one of America's leading scholars, his 
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(lt»linitivt' t»clition of Sponsor's poetry ilHwy) and his Englhh and 
Scottish Balknia {IHiU'iiS) iirmly establishing his reputation.^" Still 
it was as a professor of rhetoric and oratory that he offered his 
lectures on language and literature, including three elcH:tive courses: 
History of the Knglish Language: Anglo-Saxon: and Chaucer* 
Shakespeare. Haeon. Milton, and Dryden/" For twenty-five years, 
his responsil)ilities for the rhetoric course pa^vented him from 
broadening the offerings further. Finally in 1876, after a successful 
serit^s of guest lectures brought him an offer of a position at the 
tiewly^estal)lislied Johns Hopkins University. Har\^ard released 
('hikl from the rhetoric course and made him its first professor of 
Knglish. In the same year Robert Grant, one of Child's students, 
earned the first American Fh.l). in Knglish literature. (It is in- 
dicative of the general state of graduate c^iucation that after leaving 
Harvard, (irant took a Columbia law degree and went on to a 
lucrative Boston law practice. Though he later wrote novels, plays, 
verse, essays, and travel books, his graduate work was clearly not 
vocational.)-' 

The Spread of Philolufry 

Johns Hopkins' contril)ution to Knglish studies was not limited to 
forcing Harvard s hand. The ideals of spLH:iali/.ation. of productive 
scholarship, and of scientific study of the modern languages were 
pursued there ak)ng philok)gical lines, even without Child^s in- 
fluence. Graduate work in Knglish consisted of rigorous textual 
and linguislic study: mastery of the early languages- Old French. 
Old High (KTman. Anglo-Saxon, and Middle Knglish- was an 
i'sseniial part of the training. In its insistence on rigorous graduate 
prt [)araiion lor studit^s of the modern languages. Johns Hopkins 
cstai)lished the first mtxlel for the training of teachers of Knglish: 
up to that point, tht^re had been wo standards of preparation at all. 

With the sanction of philology, the teaching of literature spread 
tjuickly through the American college and university system. 
Francis Andrew March became professor of the Knglish language 
and comparative phik)k)gy at Lafayette College rn 1857. only six 
yt^ars after Child took up the Boylston Professorship at Harvard,-^ ^ 
IW 1875 Moses Coit Tyler wa.s teaching a course in American 
litnralure at the University of Michigan.*'* And by 1879, just three 
yi^ars after (^hiUl was released from the Harvard rhetoric course, 
elect ivi' offerings there had increased from three to seven, and other 
faculty members were offering literature courses of their own,-^ 
Though in 1883 when the Modern Language Association was organ- 
ized . representatives of twenty leading colleges could tally only 
ihirty-ninc teachers of Knglish among their several institutions, by 
PJOO, major universities in all S(»ctions of the country were offering 
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graduate decrees in Knglish literature— F^erkeiey and Stanford in the 
Wisi: Mit'hi^an. Cliit.'ag(», Wisconsin, and Vanderbilt in the Mid- 
west: Harvard, Yale, «Iohns Hopkins, and many others in the East. 
At the undorf^raduate level, literature had become an almost uni- 
versal ofierinf? and had assumed its still-continuing place as the 
larf^est component of English instruction.^*" 

In examining the role of philology in the English studies of the 
late nineteenth century, it is important to remember the complex 
traditions upon which it was superimposed. Much that was not 
philologiail went on in the early departments of English, stemming 
iVorn the earlier traditions of rhetorical analysis, from the long 
tradition of popular, nonacademic criticism, and from oratory (itself 
a child of rhetoric), which placed more emphasis on sensitive reading 
and "interpretation.*' The interactions among such studies are 
complex and have not been documented well enough to pursue very 
far. It i.s quite clear, however, that the prestige of philology served to 
juatify KEglish studies without necessarily limiting them, especially 
at the undergraduate levels. A number of influential teachers— chief 
among them William Lyons Phelps at Yale, Bliss Perry at Williams, 
and llirani Corson at Cornell— quite openly resisted philology. They 
offered instead the goal of "appreciation/' but they lacked an 
adequate methodology to offer in place of the new-found rigor of 
philology. Their writings and teachings provided instead the aca- 
cU'niie mots lor a dissenting tradition which would contnl)Ute in 
the years after lUUO to the rejection by the high schools of the 
collegiate model.* ^ 

Hif^h School Programs 

When systematic, regular instruction in literature emerged in the 
high .schools, it came under the same guises that brought it into the 
colleges. \\'illiam James Rolfe, a prolific writer who.se philological 
scholarship earned him considerable praise, is credited with intro- 
ducing the first regular high school instruction in literature.'^** Kolfe 
began teaching in Day\s Academy in W'rentham. Massachusetts, in 
1848, during the next ten years movmg on to the Dorchester and 
later the Lawrence high schools. His teaching of English during this 
period came to Child's attention and led to an honorary A.M. from 
Harvard in 1859 (btfore his philological studies or school texts had 
been written). After a brief interlude in Salfm, Rolfe became 
principal of Cambridge High School, where he remained until he left 
teaching for a life as an author and editor, in 18B8. By 1907, three 
years before his death, he had wntten or edited some 144 volumes, 
ranging from Latin and science texts to two forty-volume school 
editions of Shakespeare H 87 11-84, 1901^06). The breadth ami diver- 
sity of his interests parallels that of the early college teachers of 
Kngli.sh. 
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WUcn U(»ltV arrived at Canil)ridge High School in 1862. liti.ratUre 
was alrt'ady a wi^ll established if somewhat peripheral p.>rc ^A' the 
curriculum: it had first bvm taught there in 184B. under th^ giaidance 
of his prKlet e.ssor as principal, Elbridge Smith. Rolfe regular/od the 
Hiudy and legitimized it with his philohigieal .scholarship.; hi? also 
plaml it n'rmly within the classical tradition of instruction, F ormal 
discipline was the basis of the pedagogy adopted, with cnnsickTable 
suvss on rote learn.iig of rules and memorization of isohtt^M^ facts 

('le\eluifurs (\mpvmUum was a popular text at the scluy^. An 
exaininatifui in Milton given in 1866 during Ki)lf<-\s lenure at 
(^unl)ridge High is indseatiw of the general tenor (»f his fcur^es: 

1 Ciive a skeu'b of Milton's life to 
1. (iivr II bni't ouUinc ol *' I / Ailing ru/' 

\. C;i\ M»xaniples of obsolete or ()bs(j|i»Hi ent words trom the firens 
siu^iied. 

4. CliNi* i*xaniples (jt wo»-ds used by Milton in a different seme 

than ihev are today. Illustrate. * 
*> s\ rite a passage ironi "11 l*ensi»roH<-." 
(). Indicate whieh W(»ras in the pas.sago are from the Anglo Saxc 

which from ibe l.atin. How do you tell? 
7. K>:plain all allusions in the passage. 
N Whai do thi' iol lowing ilhistraie? 
. 1 1 It'ri' inlloui'd a srt ol examples of rhotorical figures.! 

Wrilf .» passagi' \nw\ "hycitlas. ' 
!e Kxphun lb(» peeutiariues in the passage from "lyeidas/* " 

History and philology explain all ten. 

When inslruetion based on this classical model was joinerl with 
the Romantic conception of culture during the last quarter of the 
nint»t(^'nth ci»ntury. the teaching of Uterature for the firs^ tiiiie met 
all requirements that eould be put upon a j.ubject lor .-^tudy: 
usefulness, diseipline. moral value, interest, even patriotism. Many 
variatitms would be pJayed upon theiie themes, and many v riters 
would still argue pro and con; but this new-found intellectual rigor 
and cultural strength of Knglish literature prepared the vyay tor its 
eventual at'eeptanee ns a legitimate, even a major, course V study in 
the st'luM)l8, 



Institutionali^^ation 

Thv ('ollvf*v ICntranvo Rvquiromonts 

School programs have on inertia which can create a .surpri? ingly 
large gap between educational thought, as expref;sed at fonfeH?nces 
and In the professional literature, and educational practice as it 
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actually tninspiros in the schools. Such a gap was undoubtedly 
presont in Kn^lish instruction in American high schools during the 
lato riinotfOnth century, HiH:ause one function of the high school v/as 
preparatory, and because then as now the success of its preparatory 
courses was more important to a school's prestige than its finishing 
rourses* radical change was forced upon the schools in a remarkably 
short time. In 1800 formal instruction in literature was unknown; by 
1865 it had made its way into the curriculum as a handmaiden to 
otht*r studies; by 1900 literature was almost universally offered as an 
important study in its own right. College entrance requirements were 
the moving force. 

' College admission presented rather a different problem for pre- 
paratory schools tluring the nineteenth century than it does for 
schools today. Instead facing secondary school graduation re- 
quirements, candidates for admission were assessed on the basis of 
entrance examinations set by each college. The topics for these 
examinations were announced in advance and had a way of dictating 
the preparatory school curriculum for the year. As the requirements 
changed, the curriculum changed with. them. ^" 

Typically enough, literature gained its foothold in the require- 
ments through the nonliterary uses ',o which readings could be put. 
We have already noted the early and quite widespread requirements 
in Knglish grammar; Harvard added a requirement in "reading 
Knglish aloud" in its catalog for 1865. This was expanded and 
clarified in 1869-70, hut the real milestone was the Harvard require- 
ment for 1873-74: literature was to be studied, not for itself or even 
for philology, hut as a Subject for composition. 

Krtgliah Compositnuu Each candidate will be required to write a short 
Knglish composition* correct in spelling, punctuation, grammar, and 
expRvssion. the subject to he taken from such works of standard 
authons as shall be announced from time to time. The subject for 1874 
will he taken from one of the following worksi Shakespeare's Tempvat, 
Juliiiii Caesun and Mvrrhaut of Vvriive; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
/»'/</: Sif)irw Ivmibov. and Lay of ihc lAHit Minstn'l. 

This requirement institutionalized the study of standard authors and 
set in motion a process which eventually forced English to con- 
solidate its position within ti:e schools. 

Uniform Requirement 

The Harvard model was quickly followed by other colleges and 
universities; it offered an easy way to recognize literary studies 
without raising difficult questions about standards and methods: the 
sui)ject tested would be composition, not literature. There was, 
however, no agreed canon of texts on which to base the examina- 
tions, and the lists changed yearly. Each college set its own 
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t'xaminationH. quickiy confronting' the hi^'h schools with a tlood of 
titles in which they were to prepare their students. 

That t ho, schools, soon raised an outcry is hardly surprising, nor is 
the movement for uniformity which followed. By 1879 the first 
attempt to set requirements at a re^'ional level began with the 
optimization of the Conference of New Kngland Colleges at Trinity 
College: this was followed b> a succession of similar organizations in 
both the northern and southern states.^-' Finally, in 1893, after an 
appeal from Wilson Karrand, principal of Newark (New Jersey! 
Academy, the newly formed Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland proposed a joint con- 
terenee with other associations concerned about the entrance require- 
ments in Knglish.'* As a direct result, the National Conference on 
Uniform Kntrance Requirements in English met for the first time in 
May 18<M, with representatives from the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the New 
Kngland Commission of Colleges on Entrance Examinations, and 
the New Kngland Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
In later years they were joined by other powerful groups, including 
the North Central Association and the College Entrance Examin- 
ation Board. The dictums of this National Conference succec»dc»d 
those of Harvard in shaping the teaching of literature. 

The group began by approving a list already promulgated by the 
New Kngland Commission of Colleges on Entrance Examinations, in 
order to avoid disrupting work already underway in the secondary 
schools. They split the list into two parts, however, one for **wide'' 
und the other for **deep" study. This was a practice that had already 
developed informally in high schools faced with a proliferation of 
titles and with recjuirements for clo.se. analytic study which often 
iitH»mod antithetical to more humanistic goals. The use of two lists 
offered a compromise between the two conflicting points of view, the 
shorter list belonging firmly to the advocates of disciplined study, 
the longer list to the proponents of apprcH:iation. 

The final separation of the requirements in literature from those in 
composition was due to the influence of Yale University. Until 1894 
the Yale faculty resisted the new requirements altogether, arguing 
that entrance examinations were designed to assess a candidate's 
readine.ss for the studies of the first year— and the first year at Yale 
included no English.'^ Until the 1891-92 academic year, there were 
no required English studies at all; at that point a prescribed 
half-course was added as part of the second year. During the 1892-93 
academic year this was expanded again when William Lyons Phelps, 
newly appointed as an instructor, offered a survey of English 
literature to freshmen — the first time the first year students had had 
oven an elective offering available. 

The emergence of literature was part of the larger struggle over 
elective courses: when Yale finally did take a stand, the proponents 
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of iiiodeni stiuiios had won a clear victory. Rather than a subject lor 
composition, literature would be studied in its own right; examina- 
tion texts were to be .selected "as well for their probable attractive- 
ness to the preparatory student as for their instrinsic importanee." 
'I'he list for 1894 was ehosen from "writers of the present century'* 
and inchided "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner." Ivunhin^ *'The 
Lady of the Lake/' 77/e Alhumbnu ''Kssay on Clive," the fourth 
C'anioof fVi/A/e liurohi, "Kssay on Byron.*' 77/e Hohsc of the Seven 
(lohlos, Entrlish Humorists of the Eighteenth Century, and The 
('riuui^h some of tho.se are now part of the high school 
canon, it is interesting to note that they entered the curriculum as 
coutemptirary literature.) Yale soon found that its decision to set its 
own lists was raising another outcry: during the following year it 
accepted the uniform lists in spite of their emphasis on traditional 
texts. Other schools (luickly picked up the new\ more liberal justifi- 
cation that Yale had provided for literary study, however » dropping 
the old emphasis on composition.^"* 

The Committee of Ten 

The difficulties caused by a proliferation of entrance requiremetits 
wcTe not limited to English, prompting the National Council of 
Education of the National Kducation Association to call in 1892 for 
the appointment of a Committee of Ten to arrange a series of 
SLil)ject-area conferences to consider the whole problem of secondary 
school studies. Charles W. Kliot» president of Harvard and long an 
advocate of the modern .studies, was named as chairman. 

The committee was unique in its composition and effects. Fuliy 
half of its members yirere not even members of the NEA» though all 
were active in the field of education. They ranged from Eliot» 
president of Harvard, to William Torrey Harris. U.S. Commissioner 
of P^ducation. and James B, Angell, president of the University of 
Michigan* If this group were to suggest change, it would have a good 
chance of implementation. The competence and experience of the 
committee covered the full range of American education at the time: 
half of its members had experience in the lower school, half were from 
the colleges: most were from the eastern states, but they also 
numbered James H. Baker of the University of Colorado and 
Richard H. Jesse of the University of Missouri among their mem- 
bers. If the representation of the professional educators, the teachers 
of teaching, was slight. It was simply because in 1892 these were not 
yet of much importance. 

The committee worked through a series of commissions, each with 
ten members, meeting separately and submitting their reports to the 
main committed. The final report was a collection of these documents 
with a lengthy preliminary, drafted mostly by Eliot, which at- 
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It^npled to cn»ate a contjonsus out of tht? often conflicting^ recom^ 
nuMulations of the individual confert»nces. 

'VUv first iniportani decision came in November 1892, when it was 
de(*i(ied to call conferences in just nine fields, one of which was 
Kn^lish,' Ten meml)ers were appointed in each of the nine f^'clds, 
together witli alternates. Each conference was to meet separately 
and elect its own chairman and secretary'. The Conference on En^^lish 
met at Vassar (\)llei;e, selecting; Samuel Thurber, master at Girls' 
High School, Boston, as chairman and George Lyman Kittredge» 
Child's successor at Harvard, as secretary.^' its report represei^ted a 
summary and a reconciliation of the contemporary points of view 
about the teaching of Knglish, It began with a statement of the 
purpose of such studies: 

Th<' main objects of the teaching of English in schools seem to be two; 
itl to t^uibU* the pupil to understand the expressed thoughts ol others 
and to give expression to thoughts of his own; and (:>) to cultivate a 
taste for reading* to give the pupil s<)me acquaintance with go(>d 
literature, and In furnish hnn with the means of extending that 
.ir(|uainhni(*i\ ' 

This simple two-part statement presented the necessarj' unification 
of the many disparate studies which go beneath the rubric English. 
( nnimtmication and appreciation we»e the focal points, and if 
F^nglish in later years was to lose some of its vigor because of the 
diversity of activities which it would be forced to assimilate, in the 
lS90s that same breadth allowed the various minor studies to be 
brought together into one far more vigorous whole* 

This unification of the many parts of Knglish was one of the most 
imi)oi .ant effects of the Report of the Committee of Ten. The other 
major effect was to accord the new subject a status at least as 
important as that of the classical subjects* The Conference on 
lOnglish recommended that a total of five periods a week for four 
years be devoted to the various aspects of Knglish studies, and the 
committee as a whole went so far as to accept four a week for the four 
years in its general : jcommendations. In the suggested programs of 
study, however, Knglish is contracted a bit further. Out of the four 
years of study described for four alternate programs. English 
receives a full five periods a week in only the third year of the 
Knglish" course, and is cut to three and even two at various points 
in all other programs. Nevertheless^ English is the only subject 
recommended for definite inclusion in the program of study for every 
student during each of the four high school years/' 

The actual description of the English course by the Vassar 
(\mference is more of a summing up than a statement of consequence 
in the future development of the subject. The themes which were of 
importance in the emergence of the subject are touched upon» as well 
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as ii tiumbur of U^uvs irrolovant to the basic problem of how and why 
tho toachini; of Knglish literature attained a prominent place in the 
American jschodl curriculum. 

The duscussi<in began by asserting that **at the beginning of the 
seventh school-year the reading book may be discarded, and the 
pupil should her ceforth read literature/' Literature, however, was to 
include prose and narrative poetry in about equal parts'' - drama 
was still conspicuous in its absence. Histories isuch as Cleveland's 
Compendium were out of favor, but philological and rhetorical 
studies were defended as ''necessary if ) he pupil is to be brought into 
anything but the vaguest understand. ng of what he reads. The 
main report pointed out the recurrent though not explicitly stated 
th(Mne of the Conference on Knglish: the study of English could 
bw'ome "the cMiual of any other studies in disciplinary or developing 
power."* ' 

The Literary Canon 

As schools and colleges increased their attentic? to English 
literature, in particular to the study of the complete texts required in 
the college lists, publishers began to bring out annotated school 
editions of popular works. These go hack at least to 1867, when 
William Uolfe launched his career as editor and author with his 
American version of Craik's edition oi Julius Caesar, His emphasis, 
not unexpectedly, was philological; it set the pattern that would 
prevail till 1900. The book contained an introduction. The History of 
the Play. The Sources of the IMot. Critical Comments on the PJay (26 
pages) . the play itself (102 pages), Notes (82 pages!), and an Index of 
Words and Phrases Explained.**' 

By the mid- 1880s, annotated classics were in widespread use, 
alongside the school readers and histories such as Cleveland's and 
Shaw's. The college entrance requirompnts, with their lists of 
specifically prescribed texts, gave great impetus to the development 
of these text^.' many diWerent publishers issued their own series 
before 1900. ^^enerally wiiLh some reference to one or another of the 
college entrance lists — pifesumahly a major .selling point. Distin- 
guished teachers and scholars were solicited to edit these c^ditlons, 
providing them with copious and sometimes irrelev^ant notes and 
study guides. (Jiven the suddenness with which English literature 
developed as a major school subject and the lack of teacher.s trained 
to teach it, some such apparatus may have been a necessity at the 
time:*** eventually it was to provoke a harsh reaction, 

The rise of uniform requirements as well as the appearance of 
many differtmt series of annotated texts raises; the interesting 
cjuestion of how the high school literary canon was determined. Some 
influences are relatively clear, chief among them the prestige of 
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Mihon and the Augustans frorn the early rhetoric and grammar 
texts, in which ihey had been used as material for analysis. A strong 
triulition of Shakespearean erilicLsm had also been built up, though 
this seems to owe more to the recognition of Shakespeare's merit 
than to the ease with which he could he analyzed. At the same time, 
the literature of the Kn^lish Romantics found a place in the early 
lists; suoh literature first appeared as contemporary selections in the 
school readers and then worked its way into the high school. 

The classical analogy which had influenced the selection of works 
for analysis by the rhetoricians also continued to operate; it is 
evident even in the term "classics" which early came to be used to 
describe the body of Knglish standard authors. As the curriculum 
grew, the analogy became if anything stronger: Jalu::^ Caesar was 
taught during the same year as Caesar s Comwewfar/cv; the Latin or 
(ireek epic was followed by Longfellow or Paradise Lost: British and 
American orators were paired with Cicero and Demosthenes. The 
classical tradition had both a prestige and a methodology which the 
early teacher of English hoped to emulate; whether conscious of it or 
not. he was quite successful in doing so/^ \ 

Another tjuestion which the emerging list of texts raisecT was 
whether the high school or the college was leading r:he way in shaping 
the requirements. Here there is no simple answer: neither the 
colleges nor the high schools reflected any sort of consensus about 
the specific works to be read, Neither, of course, have schools since, 
though there has always been a good measure of agreement on which 
books are and are not appropriate literature for the high school. 
Rather than the schools of the 1880s or the colleges of the 1890s. the 
source of the '*classics" in the school curriculum oeems to be the 
tradition of belles lettres, which has never requireid scholastic at- 
tention to survive.''^ These are Franklin's "best" and Harvard^s 
"standard*' texts, representing the kind of unspoken consensus to 
which Cleveland paid tribute as he explained the basis of his own 
selections: 



1 have constantly endeavored to bear in mind a truth, which even those 
engaged in education may soeictimc»s tbrget, that what is well known 
to us. must be new to every sjcecNsive generation; and» thcwfore* that 
all hoi)ks of selections designed for them should mntain a portion of 
surh pieces as all of any pretentions to taste have united to admire. 
Mi-ton's 'Mnvcjcation io ijght," Pope's *'Messiah.*' Goidsmith\s "Vil- 
ing> I'astor." and (Cray's **FJe^y'* are illustrations of my meaning. 

The traditions on which the c^oncept of Great Books is based, and 
which have made it so popular, run very deep. TherjB have been few 
surprises in the various lists of texts encountered so far, and there 
are few in the lists which follow* The first includes all titles which 
were taught in more than 25 percent of the high schools of the North 
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Cotitral rc^^non bc^weon 1886 and 1900: the second, titles used in from 
10 to 25 percent of the same schools. Both are arranged in order of 
decreasing frequency, 

I 

I. Tfw Mi'rcfunit of Vvnive 
^. Julius (\icsur 

Ftrat Huiihcr Hill Oration 
■I, Tho Shotch Hooh, Ih auf^efirw, Tho Vision of Sir Luuufal 

Snnivhoiind 

Muvhoth 
7. Thr Laify of fho Luke 

Hmnht 

77/ DcM^rti'if Villufiv 
10. Clniy's ICli'uy, Thanutopsis. A,s Ynu Like It 

11 

L The (nurf shift of Mifcs Stuudish 
'2, J I Pcuseroso, ParmUsv Lost 
L\Alh^rn, Lyntfas 

/r</////oi'. ,S7r liof^t^r do Corvrliy Pufwrs Ironi the SnvvtiUor. 
Ihnul Copper field, Silas Marner 

hi MetfiorianK IMnirior, Rnovh Arden. Marmion. Tales (ff thr 
White Hills, The Lays of Ancient Homi\ A Midsummer Niirht 'a 
Orram, The Vicur of Wakefield. The Iliud 
J» Henry V7//. Among the :iills. The Cotter\s Saturday Nifrht, 
I he Chamhorvd Xuutilns. (omus, Bryant's Farorite Poems. The 
Princess, Saui King Lear 

Another two hundre-t titles appeared at least once in the schools 
surveyed, as indicative perhaps as anything else that the springs 
being tapped in the formation of the literary canon are wide indeeil'^ 



English at the First Plateau 

VVith the Bcport of the Committee of Ten in 1894 and the for- 
mation of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in Knglish during the same year, the place of English studies 
withm the secondary school curriculum was firmly established. In 
the years that followed, the question would no longer be whether but 
how the subject should he taught. During the next half century there 
would be many changes-changes in materials, changes in philos- 
ophy, changes in methods, changes even in students. But none of 
these changes would be as rapid or as dramatic as that which 
brought the teaching of literature into the curriculum in the first 
place. 
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Wo can i^ct some sonso of that change that had occurred if we 
consider offerings in English in the North Central area. Between 
IH()() and 1900, the proportion of schools offering courses in '*gram- 
mar" dropped from (>0 to 35 percent; "analysis" fell from 55 to 3 
IKMwnt: "rht'toric" trnm 90 to iWi percent. At the same time, of- 
terings in "Knglish literature" rose from 30 percent in 18H0 to 70 
percent by 1890. "American literature'* from xero to 20 percent, and 
" literature" from 5 to 20 percent. After that period, the separate 
components were gradually assimilated into English I, English 11, 
KngRsh 111. and English IV, These first appeared in the high schools 
between 1886 and 1890 and formed the hasis for the consolidation of 
English studies offered by the Committee of Ten; after their report, 
they became universal.'^ 

John E. Stout found considerable school-to-school variation in 
ofterings in ICnglish in the North Central area before 1900, but sug- 
gests that these are due more to the size and goals of the school than to 
regional differences. From the beginning, English was offered more 
frequently in the large cities and in the nonacademic curriculum of 
the schools studied, Peter D. Witt echoes these findings on the basis 
of his re.search on the early teaching of literature in Massachusetts, 
but both of these studies focus on relatively homogeneous geo- 
graphic areas. Edna Hays, studying the influence of entrance 
requirements on schools nationally, found some broad differences 
rooted in geographic distance from the eastern colleges, with their 
rigid examination system of entrance requirements and generally 
more traditional program of studies. Though she concluded that all 
areas of the country were eventually influenced by the entrance 
requirements, this influence was earliest in eastern secondary 
schools, and weakest in schools in the Far West, 

The annual report of the U .S. Commissioner of Education for the 
year 1900-1901 makes it clear that there were also quite substantial 
ddferences between the various geographic regions of the United 
States, differences that cannot be explained on the hasis of the size of 
the school or community. During that year, the proportion of 
secondary school pupils enrolled in literature courses ranged from 22 
percent in Idaho and 32 percent in New York to 96 percent in 
Washington. I),C., 84 percent in California, and 73 percent in 
Massachusetts. In general, states in the North Central area had a 
lower percentage of their students in literature courses, and the 
western states a higher. Private school pupils were less likely than 
public school students to study literature (38 to 45 percent); girls 
outnumbered boys in such studies by three to two. Even at this 
relatively late date, however, more students were studying Latin 
than were studying English, Since rhetoric did not make it Into the 
list of subjects reported until 1894-95, and literature only in 1897-98, 
the U.S. Commissioner s reports provide a convenient turn-of-the- 
century benchmark but little evidence of historical trends during the 
early history of the subject. 
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The relative importanee of the National Conference am! the 
(\)minittee of Ten in the struggle to win recognition for En^^lish 
studios was del)\ced at the time and is no mort^ certain todcy. A 
balanced view must give some credit to both— to the Ten for 
unifying ihe .subject and raising its prestige^ to the National 
Conterence for adding the compulsion that insured its prosprrity. 
Neither aU)ne would have led to the teaching of English as we know it 
today. 

The teaching of literature at the turn of the century was atiH a 
very new and uncertain enterprise, and most of the issues v'hich 
torment the teacher of English at the present could be heard 
clamoring in the near distance. Several points were granted by most 
teachers, however^ and various approaches to the subject were 
coniined within these basic premises. One was that the value of 
education, of ail e(lucation» lay in mental discipline; thus any 
proposal for the study of English literature had disciplinary value as 
part of its justification. ' Another was that the unique value of 
literary studies was their guarantee of a continuing cultural tradi- 
tion. an extra-historical perspective encompassing and preserving 
the values of Western civilization. Third, there was the conviction 
that all of the varied studies of language* literature* and composition 
which had previously had to fend for separate places within the 
curriculum were really only different aspects of the same central 
study. And finally there was the belief that this study was the one 
sul)jert within the .school curriculum to which all students needed a 
steady exposure. 
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rilAPTKR II NOTKS 

1. Quoted by Itaymond Williams. CtiltHrc ami Sovtvty JTHO-WoO 
{I^mdon: C'liatto and W mdus. 19r)8). p. 41. 

2. A. Ih\ight C^uIIlt. ed.. 77/(' Povtry ami CritMstn of Mat their Arnold 
{Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1961 K p. 306. 

3. Arlo Bates. Talks on the Study of Literature (Boston: HouKhton 
Mitflm Co., 1897). p. 125. 

4. C. M . Gayley and C. B. HrBnilcy.Sugffcstiofis to Tvachers of English 
m thi^Si'Votidary School (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California, 1894). In 
Sonw TrendK in the Tvaching of Literature Sitae WQ(K -John R. Searles 
(DissmaLion. University of Wisconsin, 1942), p. 22. 

0. This chapter will diseuss the main lines of argument that won a 
place for English. These arguments did not go unchallenged, hut the 
counter) >roposals did not become injportant till after 1900: they will be 
touched on only briefly here. 

i\. Mann did approve of rhetoric, in spite of its use of literary 
examples. It offered a ^'seientific*' rigor and discipline. When the Mas- 
snchusetts Board of Education announced a plan in 1840 to provide leisure 
reading materials for children and adults through the district school 
lii)raries. its lists included no fiction and no poetry. Feter I). Witt, 77f(* 
Hvf^inninfTS of thv Tiwhiufr of thv Vvruavular^Literature in the Secondary 
Svhooh (if Massachusetts (Dissertation, Harvard Universitv. 1968; Uni- 
versity Microfilms \o. 69.U.r.07), pp. 10*21; 42. 

7. See William Lyons Ph<lps, Autohiof^raphy with Letters (London: 
Oxford rni\ersity Press. 19: 9). p. 301: Witt, Bi%ri,i:iiftfrs of Tvoehinn 
Vcrnucidan p, 33: William Rilry Parker, ''Where Do English Departments 
Corue From?'* College Enffiish 28:5 (February 1967): 339-51. 

8. A. K. Winship* "Unoxpurgated Shakespeare/* AV/r England Jour ^ 
nal of Education 37:15 (18^3): 4. As quoted by Witt. Begitmings of 
I'vavhing Vorttacular, p, 340. 

9. Adam Sm?lh reent<?r^ the story hea*. His The Wealth of NatiouH 
(1776) was instnimentnt in creating an awareness of industry as an 
institution with its own ru^es and rationality. Raymond Williams provides 
detailed discussion of the interaction between the pressures of the indus- 
trial rev olution and conceptions of ''culture.'* "art/* and the '*artist" in his 
Culture and Sactety. 

10, Quoted by 0. .\ Palmer, The Rise of English Studies (I-ondon: 
O.xfnrd University Press for the University of Hull. I9()5)» p. 4K 

11, Williams. Cuiure and Society, places Arnold in the tradition begin- 
ning with Coleridge, of Culture and Anarchy he writes; ''Its impact was 
immediate, and it has remained more influential than any other single 
work in this tradition" (p. 115). Arnold was appointed to the Inspectorate 
HI 1851; he became Chief Inspector of Schools in 1884 and retired in 1886, 
two years belorj his death. Prom 1857 to 1867 he was also Professor of 
|Classi<'al| Poetry at Oxford. See W, F, Connell. The Educational Thought 
utid Influeneo of Matthew Arnold (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
1950). On the superiority of the Greeks, see 77/e Poetry and Critfcisn of 
Mattheu- Arno\L pp. 411. 434. 

12, Witt* Beginnings of Teaehing Vernacular, presents a concise sum- 
mary of the altitudes of the literary elite, both with respect to proper 
.subjects for literary works and with respect to the u^e of the schools as 
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iiisiiuiDt'iits 111 social lontin! ([)(). r>:Ui.) Witt in turn dniws un Michai'l 
K,U/.. /7/r IroiiV of luttly School lii'form: hhlurutional huiinatinn in 
Mhl Xim h rtith C\ rttKr\ Massuchi(Sx*t ts {('aiDhrklgts Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
vri-.il> l»r<'ss, l<)(iH|. 

[:\, Knmcis H. l-iidiTWOod, h:tifrlish lAtvnitun-, and /N Phiw in Poim- 
iiir luluvatioti iHcisioii: hiv and Sho[)ard» 1S7D). [). 4. 

M. 77/c' Atltinfn Monthly, loiindoil in \H')7, was l)u» vhic\ loriwn for this 
sihncil cil liioii^lit. It rarrii'd tUo word io ttuuhor.s nnd admin istrators 
iUToss i\w nation; llio sotl tones it rhani|iiom'd did much to hasten pul^iic 
iuo |MannM»t litiTiilnre in the schools. See Witt, Hofinriini^^ of 'liwhinj; 
W niiiiuhir, [> and Iliiny U. Krouse. "History and Evaluation ut the 
( vHieal IVeiids. i;\ehi*-ive ot Kietion. in Hie Athntir Monthly, IH'iT to 
isas ■ (i)issertiiti«)n. Diiiversii y of Wisconsin. 1972: Ihr.versiiy Mieronims 
\n. 72-22. lun. 

15. llnraeo Iv Scudiler, Litoniturv in Schools, An Address and V^ccj 
/;ss</vs, Uiverside Literature Series (Uoston: Houghton. MitTlin. and Co.. 
ISKs}, p. ;il. 

l(i The history of philological studies has Ueen recount e(i iiy Kemp 
Miiloni' in his presidential address to the Modern Humanities Keseareh 
.\sso('iiUion. ' The Uise of Moilern Philoio^'v/* Annual Hidhtin of thv 
MfKlcrn Uiiniunitics Ucscurch Assovi'ution M) (Novemher 195^): 19'^U, and 
earlier in Paul Monroe s ryc/ii/>ec//(M>/' /lc/« fx/ r/c?;; (New York: The MacmiU 
Ian C'o.. 19n) See alsio Sanmel Thurher. 'Suggestions ol Kn^lish Study 
tt>r Secnnthiry Teachers of Kn^lish/' The Anuhmv tJar^uary IH9H: 2 ff, 
Thurher stales that 'Philology is simply science npplied to languaj^e," ami 
argues that teachers should be prepared in Crerman* 'The indispensable 
lool of seientilic research." 

17. Wellek h«s discussed this contrast heUvtvi'n the goals and the 
[>racliee of the early philologists. Kcn6 Wellek, "LUerury Seholarship." hi 
Amcnciiii Scbolurshiii in the Twvntivth Cvnturv. ed. Merle C'urti (Canv 
hridge. Mass.t Harvard V^niversity Press, 19.')^), 

hs. Wellek, "l.itonin Scholarship, ■ pp. 111 112. 

19. Wellek. * latorary Scholarship,'" credits Child with heing the only 
"jiroilucing scholar" in Ihe modern hmguages in America at that time. See 
also Don (*an*ieron Allen. Thv l*hJ)^ in EtifiUdi nnd American Literature 
l\e\v York: lioll. Kinehart and Winstoni 19('.S). 

20. The content of the courses varied slightly from year to year. The 
list here is cinmdKi'nl's. Charles IL (Irandgenl, "The Modern Languages," 
in /■//( Dei elopnient of Uan nrd Vnirersity Since the Inanm^nitiou of 
l^rvsident Eliot lS(}9 lif2il ed. Sanuiel Mliot' M orison (Cambridge, Mas.s.: 
Harvard Vhiiversity Press. lOiU)). 

21. Allen. PiiJ). in ICnf^iish and Antericttn IJterature, p. 7. (i rant's 
thesis **siimnKiri/,ed the various theories about Shakespeare *s sonnets.** 

'J2. A. S. (*ook uiis Johns Hopkins* first instructor * i Knglisb. He had a 
Huigers A IL ami bad also studied in (iernian^^ On tk^veU^prnents at 
Johns Hopkins, s(^e /Mien, IHiJ). in luif^lish and American Uteratare. Jitid 
Pjrker, 'AN here Do JInglish departments Come From?*' 

2;L March was an Amherst griidunte whose interest in language studies 
was npparenHy stirred by a series of lectures given by Noah Webster. \\v 
also taught French. CJerman, Latin, (treek, Um\ political economy* politic 
cal scienee. philosophy, and botany. Dumas Malone. ed.. Dictionary of 
Ann rican liiof*rai)hv l.New York: Charles ScribneKs Sons. 191^5). 
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S(»|Kirau* roursfs in Amrrican liimuure remained the oxtvpiinii 
unM! \\m. I sually AnuTieiin lilerntuiv was ronsiderod part of the Knj^li.sh 
Jr:uhti(.n and tiiuji^lil UiKrlhrrwith il. Kvelyn Re/ek Hihh. Anthoh^ics of 
Atftrriron IJtvratnrv, ITsT-l^HSi IDIssertalion. Columbia Uiiiv(»rHity. 1965: 
l'i)i\rrsity Minotilnis No. 728) < 

Jf). A. S, I nil. A. Hriji^Ks. imd Ham»tt Wondoil wvrv uihouk tho earlv 
msirutiors in Knji^lisli al llarvanL (kM)rKO Lyman KittrcdKo began a.s a 
t;riHluuic shulrnl hi ISSI. evcnliially siucmlin^; Child iit tlu» Kn^Iislj pn^ 
tfss(^rshi[). KiUr(MlK(^'s -.tudu^s sliifu'd rnoro towards litoraturo. hut he was 
a dis<'tplc oi C\nU\ and nmtinurd the philol«jL?iral work iis woll. See Grand- 
Krnt. M<Kl(Tn LariKuai^os/' and All(»n, hi l^ufrlish uml Amorivun 

Lit cm tit IV 

Si»(» Park(»r. "When* Do KiiKliJih Depart men ts ( ome From?" p. 341. 
and Allen, Ph. I), in ICnfriish and Amorivun Litvntdin^. p. U. When Ida A, 
Jewell surveyed offehn^rs m state teachers eollej^es in 1900. she found 
literntuiv lo be the nu-sl common offering in l^nj^lish, hlnf^hsh ht Statv 
rmrfwrs fW/e^^e^; A (nUilofrue Study. Contributions lo Kducaiion. no. 
2.s(i (N(»w York: 'IVaehers College. Columbia University. 1927), 

27 Wellek. "Liierary Se|jolarship/>, 117. has eomnientod eaustieallv 
nn lh(»l>lend thai sc*mi«llnies developed: ''*rhey taught graduate studenls- 
Inhliogniphy ami sources. 'Shakespeare on the graduate level* (that is. the 
distinn ions of <iuart<is and folios, sources, .mage eonditions). and meanwhile 
they r(»ad poetry to undergraduatesi in a trembling or unetioUs voiee, Sen- 
linienlalisni and antiquarianism are not incompatible, even philosophieah 
ly, ' Rul se(^uLso Wilt, lirfiinnhtfrft of Tvarhhm Vvrmtvtdar, p, 288; Searle. 
IntKls Oi l\Htchhtf^ Utrrufun\ p, 21: and Allen. PhJh in IC/mlish and 
Anwritvn LUrrOtUrv, 

2H. ,\hdone. l)ti tionury vf Ammvun Biouruphw 

29, VVilt. livuinnhms tif Ihtdtinfr Vernaew/ur/p. 169. 

:H). This pattern wos somewhat attenuated in the West and Midwest, 
which after 1871 began to move towards a system of aeert»ditaUon. The 
enuflict this raused reached a head after 1900.* (See Chapter HI.) 

'M. Harvard University, Twenty Yvurs of Svhool wul ColU'm> I^Jn^^rif^h 
jCanil)ridge. .Mass.: Harvard Universitv. 189(5). p. af). These <|tiotau/>ns 
ha\(» l)een Irecjuently reprinted. For fiirther background, see Alfred iL 
CiroMinion. ' A History of the Preparation of Teachers of Knglish." Enfrlfs^^i 
dvnnud-u A (April I9(i8): 484*r)24. The re(tuirement for 1869-70 is of some 
lurthor interest as an example of the interaction of school and college 
interests, H li.stcd Julius (\wsar as one required text, prt^umably thr 
edition edited by Child's protege. James Kolfe. 

32. On the uniformity movemtmt. see James Hocker Mason. Thv 
Xiitiuntil Counrtl o/* Teachers of ICn^dish- Wl 1-1926 (Dissertation, Cieorge 
Peabody Colk^gc^ for Teachers, 19(52): and Kdna Hays, ('ollc^v ICntranvo 
lU'iiuirriiwuts in Knfriish: Their ICffvcts un the W^h Sehtwls (New ^ '>rk: 
Teachers C ollege. (^olumbia University, 19:36). Important meetings h.we 
been minuted by the New Knglaml Association of Colleges and Prepaia- 
tory Schools, Aildresses und Prtyeeedhtgs (t88C\ p. 41: 1888, pp. 53-55): 
an<l the New Kngland (*onnnission of Colleges, Thirteenth Annual Reiwrt 
HS99. pp. 9-10). 

Association of Colleges and Freparatorx Schools of the Middle 
Slates and .Maryland, l^roceedin^s (1893. p, 108). See aLs'o Hays. CvUe^e 
ICntrinve Het^niremrnts, pp. 24 ff. 
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M. riio l(innalit)n ot tho Collej^e Kutiantu Exaininatim Honvti was 
ilK'll part of the moviMiuht towards unilcinnUy, In i899 the Association of 
( cilU'Kes and l»roparatc ry Schools of the Mkldl<? Stales antl Maryland 
toiitul CrM ccjuditions v.tri* still rhacjlic: Nichulus \Iurrav Riitlor then tt»)U 
up a lonK '^tiuidinK Klij;^»stion of Harvard's lCU*t for a joint college 
ad miss ions hoard that ^voukl frame questions r.s %vell a.s set texts. The 
CKKH resuhecK hold'ng Us first t^xamimUion in June 1901. Hays» (olivf^t' 
futtn.tuv lU'tfUirvtnrUts p. 3;L 

Tlic» history ul \\\v couference has hecn summari^LMl several times, 
'I'lie olfieial reporl'i?. All)ert S. Cook's A Hrwf Sitmmnry of thi^ Pnyvccdin^a 
tif tiw Canfvn'twvofi Uniform Kntrativv Hi'tfuirvtnonts in Iuiff\\sh, fSi)*hfSi)9 
{n,p.,n d.). See alsL* Francis IK Stoddard's **C<ijnfet5ence on Uniform l^n* 
iraiiee Uec|Uireinents in Kn^Hsh/' KOtaxUional Rvvtvw (1^05): :375'83; and 
lidna Hays' hrcmder perspective^ (allege Entnuwt* livt] at ro months, On the 
successor the 'ists. see James MeniinK Hosic, Hvor^itiisation of English in 
Scrotnhry Srhmh. Bulletin 1917, no. 2, U.S. Hureau of Kducation (Wash- 
iaKt«>n, \)X\\ Ciovermnent PriutinK Office, 1917), p. 12. 

:\{\. See J. CI. \VriKH» 'Kirst Year Knuli^h in the Hi^h School/' Srhonf 
RvHvw 1 (January 1:V:>3: (ius.sie Paekard J>ulioi.s, *Mlome Heading 

for theSeccmdary'Sehcicjls," Srhnol Hi'vieiv 3 (Novtmlier 1895): 485-95; and 
Jolm Stout, Thv Dvrvlofwwnr of tli^h Scfn^ol Ctirriciihi in tfw Month 
(\'nt nil Suites frtmi fSHOto n)fK Supplementary Kducational MonoKraph.s, 
vol. :i, no. :5 (June 19::: IK p. 140. 

:n. Literature was taught as an elective oftt^ririK in the upper years. 
Heers, who defended the absence of an entrance recjuirement, himself taught 
a ShakespKire course. Yale was akme amcmu the New Kn^land colle^a>s m 
not liavinK any entrance recjuiremenls in Kn^Hsh. Sei^ Herry A, Beers, 
'Kniraiice Ueciuiremrnts in Kn^^ish at Yale/' lufm-athmti H^viva^ \) (May 
|S9'J): 427'i:i: (lecir^c* IVilson Fierscm, Yah Cofhf^o: An iuhmitiunal 
///sforv. fS7hf02f iNew Haven; Yale Umversity Press, I95i), pp. 85 80: 
and Allen. f*hJ> in Eni^Hsh ami Anwriixin Utowturv. 

MS. C arpent^ r. Baker, and Scott point out, however, that the require- 
meat was misinterpreted by many schools, so that 'Mt was not for several 
years thai a study of the ccmtenl of certain KnKH.sh mastor|>teeos became an 
essential part ot the preparatory school curriculum in English." CJeor^e R. 
Carpenter, Franklin T. Baker, and Fred Scott, 77ie Tvavhin^r of English 
m thr Eh'tnt ntary amf theSvvonthry Svfuifyl {Sl^\\ York: KonKmans, (Ireeiu 
and Co.. p. I«. See also Stout, flif^h Svhoai ('urnviih. p. VM, unci 

Hays. (\>flvfii* Entranvo fivquin^nwnts, p. 31. 

39. The tnost thorough discussion of the background and influence* of the 
Committee of Ten Is Sizer, Hfwnthtry Svhatyfs at thv Tarn of thv Cvntnry, 
On Kliol s \ iews. see Kdward A, KrUK« Charhs \\\ EUot awl Poj>nkir 
Eihicntion (New York: Teachers CoUej^e Press, Columlmi University, 10ni)» 
p. 7; and CJnmnnon. ^'History of I'reparation of Teachers of Kn^lish.*' 

40. The full list vvas: *M . litttin; 2. GrCH-k; 3, Knjjdish: 4. Otht^r Modern 
Kanf^uaKes: ,1. Mathematics: G» Phy.sics. .*i.stronomy, and Chernstry: 7, 
Natural History (Biology, inclucIinK Botany. Zoolojo^, and Physitdo^l; 8. 
History, Civil Government and Political Kconomy; 9. (ieo^raphy (Phys* 
ical Cleo^r^phy. (ieoki^y, and Meteor* Wo^y)/* livport of thv ("om^tiittvo uf 
Tvn iw Seco/K/arv Svhool Stnrf*^^ tn'tS thv livports vi/" thv (uftfervnvv.s 
Arran^vff hy thvCmnmittvc (New Yori- A?rieriean Hodf; Compainy for the 
Natitmal Hdueaticm Associ?jtion, IK^M), p, 
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\\ riu nlluT Muinhi'isnitlu' Kn^li^li CNmlmMici' wvrv Kdwaril A Ali;in 
irni;trsit> ol Missmiri}. I\ A. Harhnur (Mk'hi;;Hn Statf Normsil S/huoll. 
l-runk \r Mliickburn (UnivtTsily of (MiitaKu), Cornolius H. Hrndl v (Ujii- 
\i'i stty nt C'alilih-nici at lii'iki'lfy). I>aiuis B. (JuinnuTt' (Havc rford ( 
Kduiiid i:. 1 lalt's, til . tlfiiix iTsity of lowal diarU's L. Uoos iDaytn Olno! 
lli^h Srhonll. and W . IK Maxwell (SuponnLtiulfnt of Sthonls.'Hro(.klvn). 

VJ:, Hvytfrl o} thi' ('otuniittVi'. p. Mi. 

11. Ihid , pp. 89 01. 
4'). Ihkl.. [), 'J I. 

Hi, Josoph MtTsand. TIh» IVaihin^; ol LittTuturo in AnK-ricar Uiirh 
Schools: lS(}n.U)()(). ■ in /Vr.s/,rc/nr.s- on }:u^li>;h. fd. Uohort (\ Poolov 
(Now ^(irk: AppU'lon-CVntury-Cnifts, Int., 19(){)). pp. L>7*m), 

IT. ^UnWJUuhSihoolCunirulu. p. ini; nnd MtTsand. "IVaflnnr IJttT- 
uuiro: lMi.Vl9(H)." pp. L>9(M)2. lltTo AmtTita st-oms to luivo follnw.-d Hu- 
linltsh paUtrn. I'almor iinds tivi-r two liundrod school od it kins in tirculation 
\\\ lM)^,dand by ISST. t'xi lusivi'cd Shakt'spt'nro. Hisv of Himiish Siinlivs. p. 50 
C'arpt'nter. Hukor, and Stott, for (.'xampk-. ar;;ued in 1903 that ■(.or 
lamly hidf" til" hi^h school tt>achcrs uif Kn^^lish had hatl no coHc^rt. t>r 
imivirsity training; in their subject, and were 'intompttenf' to teach it 
fvuvhiii^ of bUmlish. p. 

19. I iMi; intk»hted to Xmm KaHrant for pointing; out these paralk'ls after 
R'atiiit^; un i»ariy version of this chapter. 

')(). See. for exantple, CtirpiMiter. Maker, and Scott's tiefinition of litera- 
ture: '•. that select botly of prose and poetry whkh the world of culti- 
vated nirn and wonien* untroubled by educational theories, is willing; to call 
literature ' {Tvuvhinu nf Kimtish. pp. Io5-56). Whether this tradition is the 
proper source of school te.vts is another issue. 

ol. Charles I). Cleveland. .4 Corupoinh'iiin of KiifiHsh Literaturr, Chwn- 
ohunniiy Arran^'ai from Sir. f of in Mftndvnih to Wiflium CnivjH'r (Philadel- 
phiM: K. C\ & d. Hiddle, IHol: First Kdkion, 1849). 
Tjii. Stout, lli^h Svhvol'Ctirricufu, pp. 137-10. 

o^ These fi^;ures are from Stout "s stutly an<i are summarized in more 
dt'tai! in .Appendix II. 

Jhi. fU'pnrt of thv (nrnmissionfir of Eihnxition for ///e Year lUOihlDOl 
l\Noshin^;ton, l).C\: (JovernmeiU Printing; Office. 1902). pp. 1925, 1941 
lOJo: and Hureauof the Census, Wstoncuf Suuistics of tho truitvil Stutvs- 
Cnhmaf Hrnvs to m? (Washin^rton, D.C: (Government IVintin^; Office 
19(i()). In 1900. 50.0 percent of public day school students in any of the ft>ur 
hi^;b school years were enrolled in hatin conrst>s: 38.5 percent were enrolled 
in Kn^^lish {Ui.^tortcul Stutistics, p. 210). 

55. Kven C^irptnter Haker. and Scott, who are often clearly in an 
ArnoUHan tradition al.s<j duim that "The mind ;;rtiws by aetiuirin^; ideals, 
by the exercise of . icmory and jud^;mt*nt*' CAwZ/fV of fCnuUsh. p. 160)! 
It wiis (juite usual for "discipline" and "appreciatkm " to be t>xpountk>d by 
the same men during; this t»arly period; after 1900 tliev came increasin^-ly 
tt) be seen as incompatible. 
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Those of us who at-e working to bring a fuller life to the industrial members 
of the community, who arc looking forward to a time when work shall not be 
senseless drudgery, but shall contain some self-expression of the worker, 
sometimes feel the hopelessness of adding evening classes and social 
entertainments as a mere frill to a day filled with monotonous and deadening 
drudgery; and we sometimes feel that we have a right to expect more help 
from the public schools than they now give us. 

—Jane Addams to the National Education 
Association, 1897^ 

. , , iu the absence of any course; of study, teachers usually elevate the college 
entrance requirements into the vacant place-n place for which those 
requirements were never designed and never adapted. . . . Evidently, were it 
not for the influence, whether attractive or repulsive, of the college 
requirements, the high school teacher of English would bs generally without 
moorings. 

—Report ot the Standing Committee on 
Courses of Study, 1907^ 

Agitation for reform in English is not unique. It is identical in spirit with the 
effort to develop a better type of course in history, mathematics, science, and 
foreign Imguages and has much in common with the current demands for 
increased emphasis upon art, music, physical education, manual training, 
agriculture, and domestic science. After more than half a century of struggle, 
the public high school has definitely established itself as a continuation of 
common^schoot education^ as a finishing $chooi (in the good sense of that 
term) rather than as a fitting school, and now, recognizing its freedom and its 
refponsibility, ii *U^s set to work in earnest to adjust itself to its main task. 

—National Joint Committee on English, 
i9173 

The i;^hole tendency of the recent movement in teaching English is away from 
tile formal Old divisions of subject-matter are being ignored, the interests of 
students arc being taken more fully into account, and social demands of 
various sorts are beginning to function in the $electfon of materials. 

—John Stout in 1921 after a survey of 
the school curriculum since 1860"^ 
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Chapter III 

A School for the People 



, ,. , The Report of the Committee of Ten (1894) and 
the estabhshment of the National Conference on Unifonn Entrance 
Requirements in English marked the end of the battle to win 
recognition for English as a subject at all. The years after 1894 
witnessed a gradual spreading and strengthening of English courses, 
and a simultaneous development of a professional literature. Articles 
on the teaching of English began to appear regularly in journals 
concemec with high school education, and the first books designed 
specifically for teachers of English were published. One of the first 
American texts was written by a former superintendent of the 
( Ifveland Schools, now turned professor of the art and science of 
pedagogy at the University of Michigan. This was B. A. Hinsdale's 
Tvadunji thv Langmmo Arts (1896) . It was followed a few years later 
by i fixxxvixl^hxxhh's rh^^^^^^^ in the Eh'mentary and 

Secondary School (1902). and |n the following year by Carnenter 
Haker, and Scott s book of virtuc«y the same title.^ The two later 
biiok.s were reprinted well into the 1920s. 

These books and articles helped tt» /create a new professional 
consciousness and self-respect. For the fir^t time the issues raised 
and discussed m detail could be methodologic&t-not generalizations 
about philological or rhetorical approaches, but detailed attempts to 
apply these generalizations to high school prograuia. The dialogue 
which was initiated at this time was one within the profession rather 
than one between advocates of English and those of othflr studies 
Teachers of English came increasingly to feel that thes had a 
professional identity, a competence to decide what studies to offer, 
and a corresponding ability to proceed without the.guidance of the 
colleges. After 1900, groups of teachers in widely scattered parts of 
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the country began to organize English clubs and associations to 
hhiwc ideas more effectively and to speak with a more powerful, 
collective voice. The New England Association of Teachers ,of 
Knglish, founded in 1901. was the first; it included Wiiliani Lyons 
Phelps and Albert S. Cook among it« founding members. During the 
next ten years, similar groups were founded for English teachers in 
New York City. New York State. Chicago, Illinois. Indiana, and the 
North Cciicral Association; but there was little contact among 
them.*^ 

This growing independence marks the beginning of the second 
battle in which teachers of English found themselves— a battle to 
transform the high school^ and with it the high school course in 
English^ from a **fitting school*' oriented toward college entrance, 
into a "common school/' a school for the people, whose chief 
function would be preparation for life. 

The pressures to create such a common school came from many 
directions. One was a tremendous growth in high school enrollment. 
In 1890 there were just over 200.000 pupils in high schools scattered 
across the nation; by 1900 this ha(f mure than doubled; by 1915 it 
had doubled again. ^ The pressures generated by these rising enroll- 
ments were enormous, even more so because they were coupled with 
and partly motivated by massive changes in the philosophical and 
psvchological underpinnings of educational theory. Faculty psy- 
chology and mental discipline were to he discredited after the turn of 
th^ L-entury, and the secondary schools to take on a host of new 
functions which had little to do with the demands of the colleges. 

Percival Chubb, principal of the High School Department of the 
Kthical Culture Schools in New York City, outlined with remark- 
al)le insight the issuos that would dominate the succeeding 
decades when he prepared his textbook on the teaching of English. 
"In prescribing literature that is to be read during the High School 
period.*' Chubh wrote in 1902, *'two requirements must be kept in 
mind." The first was the '^characteristics, the needs, and the in- 
terests of the adolescent mind*'; the second. **the vocational needs 
and social demands** that were increasingly to be made upon the 
high school curriculum. Already in Chubb s writings it is evident 
that the emphasis is shifting: it would no longer be the student who 
must adjust to the school, proving his competence to follow the 
prescribed » academic course, but the school that must adjust to the 
student, meeting his personal and social needs. **It is at this point." 
Chubb continued. **that there will be a clash— felt nowhere so much 
as in the English work — between the old ideal which emphasizes 
formal discipline and thoroughness in a few things, and the new 
which emphasizes culture-content and many-sided development. 

The '*new ideal** which Chubh was discussing was the first wave 
of the progressive movement in education, a movement with com- 
plex social and political roots. Its effects on the schools in general 
and the .teaching of English in particular were to he far reaching."' 
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New Goals for Education 

Changes in Philosophy 

One of the major sources of change was what came to be called 
Social Darwinism; this had its origins in the writings of Herbert 
Spencer, who argued that the history of a culture could be repre- 
sented as a process ol evolution. Though Spencer was convinced that 
social evoJution took place only over a large time scale and could not 
be speeded up, an influential group of his followers came to believe 
that it could be guided and accelerated in the service of specific social 
goals. Albion Small, head of America's first sociology department at 
the University of Chicago, made the point in an address to the 
National Education Association (NEA) in 1896. There he placed the 
school at the center of social reform, arguing that there was **no 
means for the amelioration or reform of society more radical than 
those of which teachers hold the leverage.'*^* 

Small helped to provide a philosophical justification for crusaders 
who, like Jane Addams, were coming to recognize the pragmatic 
value of enlisting education in the cause of reform. One year after 
Smairs address to the NEA, Addams went before the same body to 
talk of the problems of Educating the Immigrant Child.'' Her 
conclusions, cast directly in terms of her experience at Hull House in 
Cnicago, indicted the school for isolating itself from life as her 
immigrant children knew it. She argued that education must begin 
with the experience the child already has, and concluded that **the 
city street begins this education for him in a more natural way than 
does the school/' Unlike earlier cultures which succeeded in glorify- 
ing the place of the workingman, Addams complained, America kept 
the factory worker "totally detached from that life which means 
cullun^ and growth/^ Through the active and continuing efforts of 
Addams and her fellows in other reform movements, the public 
ulLMiionlary and secondary schools were gradually enlisted as agents 
ot progressive social change. It was a major step in the separation of 
school and college functions. ^ * 

Changes in P.^ychology 

At about the same time, the psychological underpinnings of 
pedagogical theory were being reformulated in response to the 
influence of G. Stanley Hall and, slightly later, Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike Both had studied under William James at Harvard and 
shared his interest in empiricism, but they developed this in quite 
different directions. Hall became the leading American spokesman 
for the child study movement, concentrating in his work on deline- 
ating the characteristics of the normal stages of growth. He believed 
that the life of each individual recapitulates the life of the race, and 
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drew from ^'^"V the conclusion that the curriculum should parallel 
and reflect uiu^^e historical stages. Hall had tremendous influence on 
pedagogy and played an important part in shifting the pedagogical 
emphasis toward basing instruction on the characteristics of the 

student, i , . , i i 

Thorndike placed more emphasis on the psychological laboratory » 
and in 1^01, in a series of articles coauthored with Robert S. 
VVoodworth, published experimental evidence attacking the theory 
of transfer of training. This in turn called into question the use of 
mental discipline" as a justification of school studies: if training m 
one area was not generalizing to others, the major justification of the 
classical curriculum would crumble. Educators quickly drew the 
necessary implications, using the articles as the signal for the final 
abandonment of faculty psychology, already • hard- pressed by the 
shifting concerns of the school/'' 



John Deivey 

It remained for John Dewey to provide a unified perspective on 
the forces of change that were developing.*' As a graduate student at 
Johns Hopkins University, he had been trained primarily in philos- 
ophy l^ut had been introduced to psychology and pedagogy by G. 
Stanley HalL Aft^r several moves, Dewey arrived in 1894 as 
chairman of the department of philosophy, psychology, and peda- 
gogy at the University of Chicago; two years later he founded a 
laboratory school in which to test his pedagogical theories. Out of 
this school, and a series of talks with parents, came his The School 
and Society {Ism. In this and his later writings, Dewey presented a 
provocative and timely analysis of the interrelationships among 
education, the community, and the nature of the child, giving strong 
voice to what came to be known as the progressive movement in 

education. , , , j- .1 

Among the many points Dewey made, three contributed directly 
to the emancipation of the high school from the college program in 
ICnglish. First was the conception of reform through education as 
part of an intentionally progressive society; this had no parallel at all 
in the classical curriculum of the colleges or in the Germanic 
scholarship which soon replaced it. Second was the rejection of the 
traditional body of literature and history as the sole purveyors of 
culture. As Jane Addams had pleaded, these were far from the life of 
most students. Though in one sense this challenged the central role 
which English was beginning to assume in the high school curricu- 
lum, it also provided a justification for abandoning the classical 
pedagogy which had cpme to dominate Enghsh teaching. Finally, 
there was Dewey's conviction that democracy demands education m 
the problems of living together for all in the community; there could 
be no provision for a cultural elite. To teachers who used Dewey as a 
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major refort'nce point, thu arguments of the Committee of Ten and 
the* dictates of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
(luiremcnts in English could only seem antiquated. The progres- 
sives, too, would eventually claim that preparation for college and 
preparation for life should not be differentiated, but in the new 
idcH)l()gy it woukl be the common-school rather than the college that 
offcMxnl the pruper. undifferentiated alternative. 



High School against College 

The Duminatiun of the Uniform Lists 

Kvcn as the arguments of Dewey. Hall, and Addams were offering 
new goals for teachers of English, institutional forces set in motion 
at the time of the Committee of Ten seemed to be carrying them ever 
further in the opposite direction. One important factor was an 1899 
report from the NEA Committee on Collego Entrance Requirements; 
this reaffirmed that there should be no differentiation of the college 
])reparatory from the terminal course, and then proceeded to outline 
an English program in which the lists of the National Conference on 
Uniform Entrance Requirements in English had a prominent place. 
Instruction in literature and in composition were integrated around a 
series of focuses taken directly from studies of rhetoric: narration, 
description, and exposition, for example, were each given a semester 
of emphasis. This was widely used as a model for high school 
programs, and eventually became a focus for the criticism of those 
resisting college dominatiun, The method of correlating instruction 
in literature and composition was especially provocative; in an ironic 
reversal of earlier emphases, the course led to a long campaign to 
separate composition from the teaching of literature, so that compo- 
sition would receive due attention.'** 

Still it was the domination of the Uniform Lists that caused the 
most anger. Because individual colleges and, after 1900, the College 
Entrance Examination Board, used them as the basis for their 
entrance examinations, the schools had little choice but to accept the 
selections, whether they considered them appropriate or not. In 1905 
the lists were broadened to include two alternates on the list of five 
for close study, and thirty on the list for more general reading, but 
even after this expansion it was a very narrow base on which to 
construct a Curriculum. During 1907 the extent to which these lists 
had nevertheless come to dominate became apparent in a series of 
reports published by the Sc7;oo/ Heviow, Results of the first study 
are typical of all three. Surveying conditions in sixty^seven high 
schooli* in the Midwest, it found that the Uniform Lists were 
determining the curriculum and producing an unexpected degree of 
uniformity in the English courses offered. In order of decreasing 
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frequency, and with the year of their first appearance in the lists 
added parenthetically* the ten most popular selections included: ^'^ 



Shakespeare Juliiifi Caesar (1874) 

Shakespeare Macbeth (1878) 

Eliot Silafi MaruOr (1881) 

Milton Minor Pocmti (1895) 

Shakespeare 77/c- Merchant of Vem'ci* (1874) 

Hurke Speech on (onciliation with the Colonivs (1897) 

Lowell The Vifiion of Sir Launfal (1886) 

Cdleridge The liime of the Ancient Mariner (1890) 

Scott Itanhoe (1874) 

Macaulay Essay on Addison (1879) 



These include three of the six on Harvard's list of 1874. All ten were 
being taught in more than 60 percent of the schools— t/u//uii Caesar 
in over 90 percent. The second survey, originating in the Midwest 
but surveying conditions nationally, found that all seventy of the 
schools replying to its questionnaire used the Uniform Lists to shape 
their course.-^' And the third report, this time coming from more 
conservative New England, commented with some astonishment 
that the entrance lists were being elevated into a course of study— ''a 
place for which those requirements were never designed and never 
adapted."^* 

Dissatisfaction with this situation took a different form in the 
Kast than in the rest of the country. The source of the difference was 
the extent to which the entrance examinations were important in 
college entrance. A system of high school accreditation initiated by 
the University of Michigan in 1871 had spread to almost two 
hundred other western and midwestern colleges by 1896. The 
(iifference this made was ouUined by Fred Newton Scott, whose own 
professional career began at Michigan after this system was well 
estal)lished. He described the system of accreditation as an **or- 
ganic" approach which recognized the natural interdependence of the 
various parts of the educational system, and which respected the 
judgment of the teachers involved at each stage. The colleges, of 
which he considered himself a part, were willing to give advice if 
called upon, *'But we do not prescribe/' he insisted, **we do not 
dictate." The eastern examination system, on the other hand, was 
from Sc()tt's point of view "feudal*': with it, the colleges attempted 
to dictate the content of lower school programs about which they 
knew little.-*^ 

Scott's call was to abolish the lists. Teachers in the East, where 
entrance examinations remained the rule, sought instead to increase 
the freedom of the school within the general framework of the 
Uniform Lists. The difference was fundamental, but it was sub- 
merged in a general attack on the lists after 1905, culminating in the 
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Tho Fonmiing of NCTE 

The movement which led to the founding of NCTE began in New 
York City, und€»r the promptin^^ of Clarence Kingsley frojp the 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, and Theodore C. Mitchit! 
of Jamaica Fli^h School; the former led the movement for a general 
reor^^anization of secondary education, the second the specific pro- 
tests a^^ainat the examinations in English. The situation In English 
was discussed at length at meetings of the state and local English 
asfiocintions in 1907, 1908, and 1909, culminating in the circulation 
nt **An Open Letter to Teachers of English" by the Executive 
Committee'of the New York State Association of English Teachers. 
This enil)otlied the sense of the resolutions passed by the association 
imd summarized objections to the current system of examination. 

t.^roininent members of the committee guiding the protest in- 
cluded Percival Chubl>, still of the Ethical Culture Schools in New 
York City, and E. II. Clark of the East High School, Rochester, as 
well as MitchilL This committc>e also took its case directly to the 
National Education Association at its 1910 meeting in Boston, 
asking for a formal protest against the lists. Their request was dealt 
with by the English Hound Table of the Secondary Section of the 
NEA, chaired by Edwin Miller, head of English at Detroit Central 
High School. Miller was a long-standing foe of the entrance require- 
ments, and under his guidance the Round Table appointed a 
Committee on College Entrance Requirements to investigate the 
New York Association's request. James Fleming Hosic was selected 
by Miller to head the committee, and also to succeed Miller as 
chairman of the Round Table for the following year.^'' Hosic was 
hoa<l of the Engiish department at Chicago Normal College and an 
old associate of Miller*s. Together they had founded the Chicago 
English Club in 1905, and three years later Hosic had been among 
the founders of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. Fred 
Newton Scott, under whom Miller had studied, was quickly enlisted 
in the cause, as was John M. Clapp of Lake Forest College, who had 
been active with Hosic in the Illinois Association. These men» all 
from the Midwest, controlled events during the period between the 
New York protests and the actual founding of NCTE. 

In addition to Hosic, the Round Table Committee on College 
Entrance Requirements included members from New York, Wash- 
ington, Michigan, Kentucky, and California --Scott and Clapp ad- 
visetl but were not members. Hosic was the only college representa- 
tive, and even he was from a two-year normaf school.***' The group 
began by enlisting the aid of existing associations to survey condi- 
tions in the teaching of English, paying particular attention to the 
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ojlfects of the entrance requirements. The difficulties encountered in 
coordinatin^r this work led Hosic to secure a Round Table resolution 
askini^ for the ostablishment of *'fi nalional council of teachers of 
1 in^rlish' V this was passed at the summer 191 1 meeting of the NEA 
in San Francisco. As Hosic described it in announcing the organiza- 
tjonal meeting for the new association, the intention of the Round 
Table resolution "was to create a rcpresiyntative body, which could 
reflect and render effective the will of the various local associations 
and of individual teachers, and, by securing concert of action, 
greatly improve the conditions surrounding English work/*^" Out of 
about four hundred who received an announcement from Hosic in 
wirly November, some sixty-five gathered at the Great Northern 
Hotel in Chicago on December 1 and 2, 1911. Twelve states were 
loprescnted, with high school teachers from the North Central area 
in the majority. New York sent two representatives, Clark and 
Mitchill from the committee which had launched the protest. 

Ilodc had planned the meeting carefully, even to the point of 
liaving a draft constitution and names for committees ready in 
advance. Fred Newton Scott was chosen aa the first president, 
giving the new organization a spokesman of acknowledged prestige 
in the academic world. Scott had already been president of the 
Modern Language Association (1907), and later became president of 
the North Central Association (1913) and of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism (1917), Emma J. Breck, head of the 
English department at Oakland (California) High School, and Theo* 
dore Mitchill were elected first and second vice presidents, respec- 
tively—thus giving the National Council representatives on both 
coasts. Hosic was chosen Qs secretary, Harry Kendall Bassett of the 
Universitv of Wisconsin as treiisurer. Though the officers of the 
association were largely from the colleges, they were men who, like 
Scott and llosic, actively supported the devx]:Sopment of an indepen- 
dent high school course. 

Three decisions taken during the first m<»etings were especially 
important to the later history of the young essociation. One wqs to 
actively sponsor local organizations, giving each atfiliate the right to 
appoint a member to the Board of Directors which governed the 
Council. By the end of the first year nineteen groups had affiliated 
themselves, extending the Councils reach by some five thousand 
members. The second decision was to sponsor working committees in 
a variety of areas; seven were appointed during the first year alone. 
The reports that emanated from the mor-e vigorous of these sgain 
ser\'ed to extend the CounciFs influence beyond its immediate 
membership.^' The third decision was to accept a proposal from 
Hosie to found, at his own expense, a new journal devoted to the 
problems of the teaching of English, which though privately owned 
would serve as the official organ of NCTE, With the help of Newman 
Miller, editor of the University of Chicago Press* the first issue of 
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ICn^irlish Jonrmit appeared in January 1912; it has been published 
rontinuously to tho present day. 

Mitchill's selection as second vice president indirectly acknowl* 
vi\i-LK\ the importance of the New York protests In the genesis of the 
Council; that he was only second vice president symbolized the fate 
of those protests in the new, largely mid western group. Though 
Mitchill and Clark offered the earlier *^Open Letter" for approval on 
the first day of mi»etings, the Council refused to endorse it because of 
Its implicit acceptance of an examination system of college 
entrance." NCTK chose instead to work through English Journal 
and its new conmiittee.s to develop an English program that would 
not depend at all upon the guidance of the Uniform Lists. Though 
teachers from the F^ast remained active in the Council, both individ- 
ually and through local affiliates, they tended to he a conservative 
influence passing fnr higher standards and morQ disciplined study. 

The Fate of the Lists 

Though unwilling to endorse the New York recommendations, 
NCTE did view the Uniform Lists as an appropriate focus for 
criticism. The report of Hosiers Round Table committee was printed 
in the second is.sue nf Eiriglish Journal and distributed to all members 
of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements-- 
which led the Conference to invite Hosic and three other committee 
memhert: to attend their sessions in February and again in May 
1912. When new lists were prepared at tht- May meeting, they were 
considerably more liberal-^** doubtless/* Hosic claimed, much in- 
fluenced l)y the committee report. : 

NCTE continued to feel, hnwever, that its most fruitful response 
to the lists was to provide .schools with a better alternative '^his was 
the motivation behind the appointment of a Committee on /ypes of 
Organization of Ijigh-School English. One of its first undertakings 
was a questionnaire ^survey of current practices. Published in 1913, 
(he report of the committee*s survey of 307 schools indicated once 
again that the curriculum in literature was *\vith few exceptions'' 
determined by the Uniform Lists; there were no separate **types** to 
investigate. 

This survey did not make much progress towards providing an 
alternative program, though a later report in which the committee 
was involved was very influential. In the meantime, through an 
active campaign for school libraries and distribution of book lists for 
homo reading, NCTfO attempted to help schools broaden their 
curricula - The first book list was preparcKl by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Herbert Bates, from King.sley s M^mual Training 
School. Brooklyn. Published in time for the third annual meeting in 
19)3. the sixteen-page list sold for a nickel. It went through eighteen 
repnnCings before being expanded to sixty-four pages in 1923. Both 
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(Hiitions wvro wiiloly ilLstributed; more than one million copies had 
ht'on «<)1<1 by the time a third edition was issued in 1931. 

The Council also expended considerable ener^^y on a crusade to 
rxpand and improve school libraries. Presenting' statistics to show 
that the cost of Knj^dish instruction was less than that of any other 
subject, the Committee on Knj^drsh Kquipment argued in 1913 that 
hbrarics were the most important resource suffering from lack of 
funds. Convention resolutions called on schools to employ trained, 
protest;ional librarians and to provide libraries within their own 
building's rather than relying on community facilities^ At the same 
time, ICn^riiiih Mmrmil provided information about library use and 
orjranization. and called attention to especially interesting or suc- 
cessful experiments. 

Though neither home readinj^ lists nor the stress on school 
libraries originated with NCTE, the vigorous support which it 
offered to both gave teachers one of their first constructive alterna- 
tives to the narrowly*based literature program of the National 
Conference* 

Paced with continuing criticism, the college entrance examina- 
tion in Knglish continued to change. By 1916» the examiners were 
offering two completely different examinations, of which a candi- 
date would take only one. The first or "restricted'* examination 
continued to be based on a small list of titles for intensive study; 
the second or ''comprehensive" examination allowed the candidate 
'\o show that he has read, understood, and appreciated a suffi- 
cient amount of Knglish literature"- no lists were provided at all" 
This in theory ended the hegemony of the National Conference: 
henceforth a school could choose for itself whether to use the 
rc»stricted lists without jeopardizing its students' chances for college 
entrance. Many schools did continue to use the lists, however, and 
certainly the titles which had appeared on them continued to be 
wiilely taught. 

The trend after 1010 was toward increased emphasis upon the 
comprehensive examination, until the restricted lists were finally 
abandoned in 1931; at that point the College FCntrance Examination 
Board became solely resp<msible for the entrance examination in 
Knglish. I'his de rision, discussed in more detail in the next chapter, 
brought to an end the Naticmal Conference on Uniform Kntrance 
Hecjilirements in Knglish, and with it the last vestiges of what Scott 
in 1901 had railed the "feudal'* system in which the colleges could 
directly dictate the progi^anus of the high schools. 



Toward New Methods 

The revolt against college domination of the high school program 
had no clearly worked out principles for restructuiing the program. 
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school for the people" was a good rallying cry, and as such it 
served its purpose well; but it was singularly vague in its imp'ira- 
tions for the teaching of English. Many varied and interesting 
proposals were made between 1900 and 1917, but as a set they 
lacked unity and direction; nevertheless, they gradually led to 
implementation of a progressive methodologv and thus opened toii 
way for de\'eIopment of a more .systematic aiid coherent program m 
later years. 

Almost all changes offered began out of a rejection of the earlier, 
analytic approach to literary ^studies, moving instead toward ari 
emphasis on the work as a whole, and of the ideas or values 
embodied in it. Even during the period in which philological studies 
were at their strongest, there had been a dissenting tradition which 
claimed that the proper goal for the teaching of literature should be 
^'apprwiation." Henry Hudson, a contemporary of William Rolfe 
and aLso an editor of Shakespeare, was typical when he argued in 
1881 that ''Far more good will come, even to the mind, by foolishly 
enjoying Shakespeare than by learnedly parsing him.""^ In the 
initial enthusiasm for philology, such protests were simply brushed 
aside, but eventually the pedantry of the annotated texts, with 
their exhaustive notes and editorial apparatus, generated a reaction 
of its own. The first response was a new justiiication for analytic 
techniques as a means toward fuller understanding of the text— 
thus placing philology in the service of the appreciative tradition. 
Proponents of this compromise tended to feel that Hudson was 
wrong in thinking that students r^ould ^*foolishIy enjoy" Shake- 
sptwe without first ^iearnedly parsing" him. Franklin T. Baker, in 
hiy textliook with Scott and Carpenter, carefully pointed out that 
*to assume that intellectual effort brought to bear on a subject 
makes it distasteful is to hold a brief for the stupid and lazy," 
Pi»rcival Chubb, too, acknowledged the need to train students in 
•L^areful analysis: he suggested that Burke should be studied for 
throe recitations a week over a two-month period, though not ver>' 
much literature would need to be treated in this way,^'' This 
tradition of subordinating philological and rhetorical analysis; in the 
justification of studies but maintaining its place in the methodology 
was quite firmly established by 1900. 

Tlw 7yp(>s Appmuch 

When the search for alternative methodological procedures began 
in earnest, one of the first suggestions was to replace the study of 
language characteristic of philology with the study of genres or 
* tNpes " Till the end of the eighteenth century, types had been 
studied as patterns to which authors conformed, but during the 
Itomantic period this prescriptive tradition had gradually eroded; 
genres came to be viewed as having a history and a pattern of 
evolution which cuuld be a worthy object of study in itself. Hip* 
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polvlt^ Taiiie icavo this point of l iew iis fullest expre.ssion in his 
//jy^ny of En '^Hsh Litemturc (ISrit), which in turn influenced many 
nieriiiMn mm of Ktecs. During ihv 18i0s and 18H0s, studies of 
lypes rt coivt d inrn^asin^^ attention in departments of Kn^lish, 
enu ri'nt^ \ he und(»r[4raduate curriculum by 18H0 at Yale and 1887 at 
ilarvKird.*" Thi} approach was then extended to the secondary' 
sduK 1 as pvvi of the attempt to liberalize the curriculum. Allan 
Al iMUt was an especially prominent early advocate; his description 
at VAn Hxi-eriment in Ili^rh-Schoo? Kn^Hsh" U904)» explaining the 
lypi^s course at the Horace Mann School, was widely cited for the 
ncK^ fift\^v»n yoars. His ari,nunent. coming before philology had been 
nnvly nv'Ctid. stressi-d the study of types as another way to help 
stucieius 4)vercc>me the difficulty of the selections. By studying the 
various genres, students would learn to solve the particular reading 
proMfMHs ivhirh each posed.** 

Though the sludy of types was offered as an alternative to 
phil )la)gical approaches, it carried with it no very clear methodology 
of own, I-ike literary hislory, it could and often did become 
not! ling more than a method of arranging the order of study of 
books to be intensively analyzed. Though there was persistent 
atti-ntioii to typos from the time of Abbott's articie on, it remained 
as ;:\ ri lativeU n^.inor part of the sec'Ondary program till the 1920s. 

(\ ncvrn for (hv (*hild 

IWm as propf)nents of the types approach were proposing 
changes in the organization of course material, the child study 
niovem »nt was beginning to argue that the teacher shoulc select 
materials that the child woiUd find both manageable and interest- 
ing; these would re;)lace the classic texts which seemed so difficult 
to leach. Stanley Hall addressed such problems as early as 1886 
in a pamphlet entitled Hoic to Tvuch Ih'adhifr, ami What toRiwl in 
SchooL In the program he outlined, selections were to bo organized 
and scciuenced on the basis of the interests and abilities of the 
student. Psychological rather than literary principles would domi* 
riate; if necessary, teachers would have* to rewrite material "till it 
really and closefy fitted the minds and hearts of the children.***-' 
Hall relied on his recapitulation theory to determine what materials 
would and would not be appropriate at a given age. Continuing the 
argument in his later volumes, Adolesvimci' (1904), he suggested 
that myth and legend were the *'best expression of the adolescent 
stage of our race." His specific suggestions, many of which were 
taken up by teachers of Knglish as part of the evolving high school 
canon, inciuded "the literature of the .Arthuriad and the Sangraii. 
the stories of Parsifal, Tristram* Isolde. Galahad, Geraint, Sieg- 
fried, Brunhilde. Roland, the (Md, Orlando* Tannhauser. Ik^owulf. 
Lohengrin, Robin Hood, and Rolando/"** 
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This nmcrni with fitting tht» material to the chiKl \vd directly to 
tht» first statistical studies of reading interests. Hall puhlishJd a 
niunber ol these* in his own journal, Pedagogical Si^minur\\ but a 
sli^^htly Inter one in the Sdiool Rerieir {19021 wa^i viiore influential 
with Kn^lisii teachers. As its author, Allan Abbott, explained it. 
the study ori^Mnated out of the belief that "It is our business as 
teachers to study the lines of normal Kiwth, and to lead our pupils 
Irom one interest to the next higher, puttin^^ aside the special 
deli^dUs of our own libraries until our pupils also shall have reached 
maturity/'*' Other teachers who followed Hall's general lead pro- 
ceeded to produce simplified versions of Sluiktypeare, and e\ en of 
history, in order to allow the child **to come face to face with the 
masters/'' ■ 

Rather than the disciplinary value of classical pedagogy. Hall 
ami his followers stressed the place of literature in moral develop- 
ment, "l^itriotism, reverence, self-respect, honesty, industry, con- 
tentment." he wrote. 'Hhese I hold to be the great ethical teachings 
which should be primarily sought by these selections. In the 
reaction iigainst philology between JUOO and 1917. such concerns 
finally won acceptance as the major justification for the teaching of 
literature in the secondary school program. This opened a number 
of new vistas for enterprising teachers. The Foible, though banned 
from the schools in some states, began to be part of the course of 
slucly in others. Sex education— or more euphemistically, social 
hygiene— also had some early advocatei;. though the suggestions 
were ven* timid. The Lady of the Laki\ "rationalizing, dignifying, 
and purifying the emotions of sex.*' was the choice of one teacher. 
A somewhat bolder colleague suggested Irene i\IeLeod*s Unborn.*' 
a poem which, it was disserted defensively, breathes **an expectancy 
of motherhood that is scarcely less virginal than maternal/'^^ 

Kor most teachers, an emphasis on the "content'' or '*vaiues'* of 
a l)ook became inextricably intertwined with response to the "whole 
work "- all in opposition to the previous emphasis on analysis and 
mental discipline. This was initially a pragmatic rather than a 
theoretically-based linkage, but it found powerful support in Max 
Kasiman's The Enjoynwnt of Poetry (1913K This book argued that 
poelry is far too complex to be adequately handled through anal* 
ysis, but that it has such deep psychological roots that analysis is 
not needed. C'hildren in partinilar could be expected to respond 
with enjoyment, if teachers did not kill their natural enthusiasm hy 
handling literature improperly.*' The book had considerabie influence 
on secondary school teachers, helping to convince them that they 
were right in moving toward less analytic approaches; it was being 
riled in major reports on the leaching of literature as late as the 
195()s (see p. 1(58. below). 

It was partly in response to such trends that Franklin T. Baker, 
speaking as second president of the Council, reminded his audience 
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at the 1914 convention that English literature would acquire what- 
ever status and popularity it was ever to have only when its 
teachers were willing to require disciplined study. His position 
had changed little since 1903, and though he still had many 
supporters, the situation in English had changed greatly. The 
appreciative and ethical traditions in the study of literature were 
merging, at least temporarily, in a rejection of the classical peda- 
gogy on which his remarks were based. 

Contemporary Literature 

The concern with the child led almost inevitably to a new 
emphasis on irodem writings. If teachers were really to start 
''where the student is/' they would have to start with the dime 
novel, the newspaper, and the magazine. This concern was rein- 
forced by those who saw the magazine and newspaper as legitimate 
genres replete with their own conventions and characteristics to 
analyze and tabulate. Through most of the enthusiasm, however, 
there ran a curiously ambiguous undercurrent: the majority of the 
teachers who championed current works hoped in the end to lead 
their students away from them, toward what the teachers saw as 
the ri2al riches of the literature of the past, 

FicU Newton Scott set off one wave of this concern with his 
secfmd NCTE presidential address (1913). Involved at the univer- 
sity level in the teaching of journalism, he was appalled by the low 
fttat^dards of the mass circulation papers. He was also convinced 
thnt the root of the problem lay not in the papers themselves but in 
?he public which was buying them; if tastes could be raised, the 
newspapers would improve in their wake. Demonstrating a flair for 
publicity himself, Scott used his address to call for a "Newspaper 
Week*' to focus teachers' attention on the problem; it was up to 
them, he argued, to close "the one gate wide enough to let in all the 
serried hosts of evil.** The speech generated the desired attention, 
both in the public press and among teachers— so much so that it 
served as the model for a ^^Better Speech Week" a few years later.'« 

Magazine literature was frequently coupled with the study of 
newspapers, and it too was approached with a fundamental mis* 
truijt of the high school student's taste. Most teaching began with 
the assumption that students would have to be led to an interest in 
the "better" magazines. But if tastes could be improved, replied 
the opponents of such studies, why stop there? ''U it is possible— 
as everyone seems to admit— to pull the boys and the girls away 
from Hearst's newspapers and to interest them in the more respect- 
able magazines, then why, according to the same logic, does it not 
follow that it is possible to lift their taste to a still higher plane, 
where they will naturally enjoy the best literature?" It is a logical 
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extension ol the basie argument, but the proia^or presenting it lets 
ins prejudices take over in the closing paragraplis: 

Lei the [English teacher] popularize his course, it he must, so that 
plenty of crumbs fall to the beggars within the gates; bt^Jt let him really 
spend himself in piling high the feast for the golden-brai-rjed, hungry- 
souled boys and girls, who will be able, if he does not ^tunt their 
growth, to take their places finally, after toil-worn years. a{< the ban- 
(iueting tanle of life, beside the real kings and queens of the ^'^arth.'" 

Most high school teachers of English were more sincere in their 
support of a common-school curriculum, but most agreed that m 
the end the classic texts were most important. They were willing, 
even eager, to use contemporary materials, but only as a bridge 
back to the works with which the curriculum had long dealt. 

Vocational Education 

!n the concern with the needs of the student rather th m of 
subject matter, vocational education became an important rUmen- 
sion ol the school program as it developed after 1900/' Many 
communities began to offer special vocational courses, srinetimes 
as an additional track within established schools, sometimes in ne>\' 
buildings devoted exclusively to commercial and indusfria! educ'<* 
tion. These posed a special problem for '*ie teacher (>• English; 1i 
the value of literature is ethical, and it the classics contain jt-t? 
fullest expression, then children in vocational schorifjs would .^mxt 
to have an even greater need for exposure to thvir literar) imd 
cultural heritage. It was only in the high schoo! that they Vvwe 
likely to be exposed to it at all. 

This was of course the position adopted in the Repor'* of the 
Committee of Ten. and in 1911 Eliot defendei it before (be New 
Kngland Association of Teach<rrs of English "Can any/Uf.e ques* 
tion." he asked, that the college entrance lis^*j '*cons:st i^^clusively 
of specimens of English literature which it h. in the hiir^i?est degree 
desirable that boys and girls from fourteer to eightee.1 . . . should 
be made acquainted with?" ^ It was unfortunate fov flie business 
English curriculum that EJiot put his ar/.uments in the context of 
the college entrance lists: ihough in the >Iew Eng^aftd Association 
he could expect considet'j;bJe support, »n the reFf, of the country 
such arguments were rxnl well receivers. The votvt'ional curriculum 
had more pressing concerns than the classiv^., and co; take 
comfort in Dewey *s a^F^uments that >A\ suhje<*t< not just English 
and history, had cultural value. 

The changes that followed in tV<* teaching En/^lish may have 
been more drastic than anticipatfd by thoW who originally argued 
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for a spocial vocational course. The programs that were developed 
emphuKized more busines^^Uko skills than literature, even **voca« 
tionally oriented" literature, seemed to offer: many became bast- 
caljy courses in composition, with units on salesmanship, advertiv 
inij. and printing added for variety and breadth. When literatun^ 
tt\il enter in* il suffer<jd from a variety of rationaliz^iiians tkiM 
ijjf/Leinpted to force a place for it within u basically alien ^.el of gcml^t 
'The Kape of the Lock/' for exujuple, was f>)?thtisiastically o^{'^m\ 
tit the University of Neva;la far its '*many j',iti^restittg hints \ft 
the commerce and industry of the period." Another teacher bojt^lvd 
of having interested her ag» icultural students in the study of tn^ tfci^ 
by demonstrating to them how frequently myth-names appen^'^v^j 
commercial advertisivig,""^ Such enthusiasts notwithstanding, htli'^i' 
turc yielded before iha demands for practical skills, A 191B s*U!^try 
of thi» teaching of P>.iglish in schools having at least two h'un^ti^d 
students in comnieieial courses did not ev4?n bother tq i^yk ft^r^^Ut 
the teaching of literature— not an unexpected resuli when ^^le 
Ideal Course" suiftf^ested by an NCTE committee AncludekJ rfie 
study ol literature in but two semesters out of eigbj**^ 

Concern vvith tjie interests of students also developed hsio a 
concern with aids that would help in **creating*' or •*holding'^ that 
interest. These took two forms, one concentrating on oral pn^gent- 
ation, the other on ^'visualization/* The development of oral rciad- 
ing as a form of literary study will be discussed in the next section; 
the concern with visualization has roots in Sir Francis G^)ton's 
argument in Inquiries} Into Human Faculty and It« Develoument 
(1HB3I that the untrained mind thinks largely in terms of pi^jiqres. 
Writers such as Carpenter, Baker, and Scott took from this Ji belief 
that the chief pleasure that children would get from reading vvould 
be the result of **mental pictures of scenes and actions*'; th^y also 
thought that these mental pictures would be easier to remember 
and more directly connected with real life than **verbal formfilas 

Almost any kind of accompaniment to literary studies could be 
justified with one of these two sets of arguments. The Co^,imittee 
on Knglish Equipment listed many items that Council members 
would find useful, among them photographs and slide-projecting 



tions, ranging all the way fn/m a hatbox model of Beowulf s mead 
hall to literary maps, plot diagrams, songs, and records. Always 
practical, the English Journal provided catalogs of photographs, 
picture postcards, and songs for the ti^acher to use in assembling 
his own collection. '^ Silent films recwed attention, too, especially 
alter tilm versions of some of the d^ssic texts began to appear. 
Nobody suggested film as a legitimi^L* field of study— most consid* 




forward with other sugges* 
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(wd it decidedly illeKitimatO'^hut it could be used for plot analysis 
or tor work in composition*'** 

How extensive such practia?s were is impossible to ascertain, but 
a survey puhlished in 1918 provides some clues. Although it dealt 
with only the better schools in Ohio, and received a rather poor 
return of only 33 out of 100 questionnaires (the majority of replies 
coming fn^m city schools^ it does indicate at least a degree of 
con^-ruity between English Journal discussions and conditions in 
the schools. Of the 33 schools replying. 16 used wall maps and 
charts, 21 used a storeopticon and slides, 25 used pictures in 
teaching, 19 used a Victrola. 19 had a school library, and 5 used the 
city hbrai7. A slightly earlier Illinois survey found that 65 percent 
ot the schools had a map of America, 78 percent had a map of 
hngland, 20 percent used projection lanterns, and 30 percent used a 
stereopticon/*^ 



The Role of Drama 



'rhe methodological advances which received the greatest atten- 
tion and fullest development were in the teaching of drama. Two 
forces converged in drama during the years before World War I, 
one from an academic stress on oral presentation, the other from a 
progressive concern with self-expression; they elevated drama to a 
position it has never had since. 



The Academic Tradition 

The central figure in the academic justification of drama was 
Hiram Corson of Cornell University, His works, especially The 
Airniy of Literary Study (1895), were cited by virtually every writer 
concerned with drama in education— Carpenter, Baker, and Scott; 
Chubb, and Hall acknowledged their debt to him. Corson's princi^ 
pal concern was to free literary study from the excessive factualism 
which diverted attention from the ethical value of the works 
studied. His cure was oral reading, tiot as performance or entertain- 
ment but as a means to a disciplined knowledge of the text. To read 
well aloud, Corson argued, was to make the meaning clearer and to 
catch the spirit more accurately than would be possible with any 
amount of analytic study, Other professors interested in drama 
gave impetus to Corson's argument, reinforcing the academic as- 
pect of the movement. Brander Matthews, who was appointed 
professor of literature at Columbia in 1892 and moved to a chair of 
dramatic literature in 1900, similarly insisted that a play is **some- 
thing written to be acted before an audience in a theatre." George 
Pierce Baker, another professor very active in drama, initiated a 
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course in play-writing at Radcliffe in 1905 and was able to offer it to 
IIar\'ard students the next year. His courses helped to generate 
interest in serious American drama; Eugene O^Neill was one of the 
earlier and better-known students/' 

Hall, citing Corson and others, was convinced that drama had a 
major role in the development of moral values. Taking up the 
argument in Adolcsvimcc {1904). he joined it with his recapitulation 
theory and concluded that the study of language which the anno- 
tated texts emborJkd was out of place; it was only late in history— 
and thus ought to be late in the life of the child— that language was 
liandled by the *'oye which reads instead of the ear which hears." 
Drama, on the other hand, offered "a school of domestic, civic, and 
patriotic virtue" ideally suited to *'the social nature of youth.*' Hall 
recalled that in ancient Gra ce thf? theater had been **a place of 
worship . . . paid for from the public treasury'': he clearly intended 
it to fill much the same function in modern schools. 

The work of these men helped to overcome a long-standing 
pul>lic ambivalence about drama. America had a tradition of stage 
performance and road shows, but it was heavily commercialized; 
melodrama. c»?:>niedy. and patriotic works predominated. Though 
extremely popular, the theater was also disreputable. Very little 
drama was allowed in the nineteenth^century schools: even when 
Shakespeare began to appear in the college entrance lists, it was 
usually in carefully edited editions. After 1900 this situation began 
to improve, partly in response to the support drama was beginning 
to receive in the universities. Serious theater, sponsored by aina- 
teur or noncommercial companies, became quite popular, with 
several peaks of activity from 1906 until the beginning of the war.^ * 

By 1910 the Drama League of America had been organized to 
coordinate the scattered companies that had sprung up and to 
campaign actively on behalf of serious theater; it paid speeial 
attention to activities in schools and colleges. Wben NCTE was 
founded the following year, it quickly appointed a drama committee 
under the chairmanship of Thatcher Guild of the University of 
Illinois. Guild reported that 70 percent of the freshmen at his 
university had taken part in amateur dramatics in high school. A 
national survey reported by the same committee two years later 
found that 86 percent of schools made provision for plays to be 
given "regularly'* by students; another 20 percent arranged for 
students to attend "plays of worth."*'' Such efforts were actively 
supported by NCf E. which circulated prompt books, published 
lists of suitable plays for the high schools, and voted (at the 1918 
convention) to ask all high school principals to engage at least one 
teacher qualified to coach plays. 

Oral reading of all sorts became an important mode of literary 
study at this time; teachers of the novel as well as of poetry were 
asked to remember *'the subtle interpretation of emotions that the 
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voice alono Can give.** Percival Chubb became especially enthusi- 
astic about such studies, arguing in an address to the 1913 conven- 
tion that **there must be a great return to the oral and the 
auditory" to prevent our culture from becoming ** increasingly eye- 
minded/* Allan Abbott also supported drama, placing it within the 
coni ext of the study of types. He outlined a high school course for 
Council members, following Matthews in treating drama as a 
literary form meant for the stage. Play production for teachers who 
approached it in this way was much more than spectacle or exhi- 
bition: it was undertaken very much, as the Drama League of 
AmorJca put it. in the spirit of **5ound literary and artistic effort on 
the stage**— an alternative rather than a supplement to other forms 
of stucly/'*^ 

The Progreni^ive Tradition 

The other, supporting stream of interest in drama came more 
directly out of the progressive movement, representing a blend of 
Dewey's concerns to democratize the cI?Jssroom. to foster the 
growth of personality, and to promote social goals of cooperation 
and group work.*"' Self-control, presence, and ease of movement 
were among thi^ benefits students could expect, but above all they 
would learn to Work with one another, in the process developing 
class spirit and community unity. Teachers who defended drama 
from this point of view were less likely to see it as a means of lit- 
erary study than as one of self-expression; the plays were often 
written by the teacher or the students themselves. Pageants were 
the most extreme expression of this philosophy, providing, as the 
secretary of the budding American Pageant Association told Eng- 
lish Journal readers in 1914, unequalled opportunity to develop 
"joyous neighborhood spirit.**''** 

The Effects on the Schools 

The effects of the dramatic interests of this period on the schools 
were varied. From the emphasis on student activity there arose a 
whole series of student- and teacher-written plays and masques; 
these were published regularly by the English Journal until the 
mid'twenties, when they mercifully died out. The first appeared in 
1912 and it?3 footnote— Written as a regular exercise in the Course 
in Children's Literature in the Chicago Teachers College*'— 
unwittingly emphasized the degree of spontaneity and literary 
merit which most would offer. More lasting in its effects was the 
little theater movement; able to justify itself both as literary 
exercise aj; J as democratic effort, the school or class play became a 
national Uadition,^'* 
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l^mphasis on community effort in drama was itself part of a 
larger concern with "socialization training." This became especially 
prominent after Dewey published his Democracy and Education 
(1910). The underlying premise was simple enough; as a 1918 
b^n^litih Journal editorial put it. teachers had discovered that 
"'IVaining in a little autocracy is poor preparation for citizenship in 
a democracy."'' Students must be given a more active role in the 
life of the school, and that life itself needed to have more relation to 
the life of the "outside world,'* Textbook summaries of materials 
for study, the authoritarian stance of the classroom lecture, the 
recitation of memorized lessons-— all came under attack in attempts 
to transform the school from "an intellectual court of justice'* into 
"an epitome of.typical group life.** In one widely quoted experi- 
ment. "Reading Clubs" replaced literature classes so that students 
could more nearly direct their own reading. Another school brought 
the "social agencies of society*' within its walls by staging a public 
trial of Banquo for complicity in the murder of Duncan. Still 
another solved "The Social Problems of Our Little Town" by stag- 
ing a story-night in opposition to the local *'picture show'*— and 
winning!^'' Though the more extreme versions of such activities 
eventually died out. one outgrowth, the project method, grew 
in influence during the postwar era; it will be discussed again in 
Chapter V. 



The Reorganization Ueports 

The Cardinal Principles 

'^'he forces working to alter the basic assumptions of the high 
school program were not limited in their influence to the English 
course. The revolt against the college entrance requirements » the 
new focus upon the student, the eoncern that democratic values and 
institutions be reflected within the classroom — these were to trans- 
form almost all aspects of the curriculum. The National Education 
Association, working through a series of committees and commis* 
sions headed by Clarence Kingsley, took up the broad questions 
involved in the reorganization of subject matter and instructional 
procedures within the high school. The main report was issued in 
1918 as the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 

This report accepted the emphases that have been discussed in 
connection with the teaching of English, providing them with what 
was to become their definitive statement and defense. The main 
objectives of education, as the report presented them» were seven: 1. 
Health. 2. Command of fundamental processes. 3. Worthy home- 
membership. I. Vocation. 5. Citizenship. 6. Worthy use of leisure. 7. 
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laiucal charat'tor, '* Tho.se ^roals are a lon^ way from those of the 
(\)minitttv of 1Vn, ami 'if they had many antecedents, they v/ere 
l)rought to^other hm* by a national committee of some influence and 
prfslitre, in a concise statonumt that would be widely quoted and 
olti^i refeiTinl to. 



77i<> Reorganization of Enfrlish 

Tho subject of English was dealt with in deUil by a National 
Joint Committee on English, eosponsored by Kingsley's Commis^ 
sion on Heor^ranization and by NCTE. Kingsley asked Hosic to 
head the Joint Committee in 1911, at the same NEA convention 
that directed him to proceed with arrangements for the founding of 
NC FE. Thirty members were eventually appointed, representing 
Uvith a few change.^ and additions) the NEA Round Table Commit- 
tee on College Entrance Requirements and the NCTE Committee on 
Iho High School Course in English. Second'ar>' school members 
r<uUinue<{ to dominate-^of the thirty, only nine had college appoint- 
ments at the time, and three of these were in teachers 
colleges. Not surprisingly, there was considerable overlap between 
the committee and those who were active in NCTE during the same 
[leriod: many of the convention addresses and Efiglish Journal 
articles during these years could be seen as working drafts of 
v arious sections of the final report.'* The final report. Reorganizii- 
tion ofEnf(lish in Secondary Schools (1917), was the culmination of 
the revolt of the high school teacher ol linglish against the domina- 
tion of his course by the college entrance requirements. 

Little in the report was new. Like the earlier statement of the 
Vassar Conference on English organiy^ed by the Committee of Ten, 
its value lay in bringing together in one comprehensive statement 
points of view that its members had he«n developing at conferences 
and conventions and in the professional journals throughout the 
preceding decade. Gathered together in one volume, and united by 
a common oppnsition to the college entrance lists, these arguments 
could serve as a manifesto for reform, a convenient reference point 
whose principles could be endorsed and imyilemented as a more or 
less coherent whole. As such, and bearing the endorsements of 
NCTE and NEA, its influence was considerable,''^' 

Reurgamzation of English in Secondary i^chools began by affirm- 
ing the independence of the high school arid rejecting the principle 
that ^preparation for college was also the best preparation for life. 
However important the college entrance requirements may b *e 
been in initially s<?curing a place for English in the curriculum, ne 
longer-term rc^sult had been to achieve a **monoUmous and uninteU 
ligont uniformity" (p.7). Picking up an argument the parent com- 
mission w ould use in the Cardinal Principles report a year later, the 
committee urged schools to provide *'a consHefahle range" of 
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couise lontent to meot the varying backgrounds of the students, 
while at the same time preserving "a reasonable uniformity of aims 
and a body of common eulturc."* In particular. "Skill in thinking, 
high ideals, right habits of conduct, healthy interests, and sensi- 
tiveness to the beautiful are attainments to be coveted for al3 

The main points discussed in the report paralleled those that had 
prominence in the professional literature. The justifications for 
litenirv studies fell into three categories- cultural, vocational, and 
social "and ethical. To achieve these ends, there should be (as Hall 
had suggested) "Subordination of excellence of style ... to value of 
content and power to arouse interest" <p. 46). Rather than a formal 
discipline. English was to he "social in content and social in method 
of acquirement." This would he achieved by structuring the course 
around "expressional and interpretative experiences of the great«st 
possible social value to the given class" (p. 27). As has al.eady 
been evident in earlier discussions, however, it was the great 
books." the classics, which most .successfully demonstrated thftt 
they had this "social value." Or as the subcommittee on literature 
for tho upper secondary school grades put it, "Who shall aay that 
boys and girls of to-day will not need their (the classics'l ciear note 
of inspiration and courage an much if not more than their fathers 
and mothers of yesterday" (p. 65). The subcommittee on business 
KngUsh waxed especially eloquent about the virtues of hterature 
that "is in the spirit of the present, that has a commercial tang, 
that ireats of the problems and even of the activities and processes 
that they will meet after leaving school." Yet even this subcom- 
mitti'e affirmed too the values of "standard literature . . . wel 
chosen and sanely taught." as "a good antidote for the harmful 
pleasures that invite the weary workers in our cities (p. 97). _ 
The report was very specific about the works to be studied, it 
provided two lists for each grade level, one of books "for class 
work " the other of books "for individual reading." The distinction 
was that of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English, but it served here, presumably, to provide 
' common culture" and "considerable range." The grade-hy-grade 
distribution of literary works was carefully planned to correspond 
to the committee's conception of pupils" emotional and intellectual 
stages For the eighth and ninth grades, they arged "stirring 
narrative full of movement and manly virtue. This is the place for 
Homer's 'heroic Greeks and Macaulay's noble Romans, for the 
elemental pasKions of ballad times, for Scott and Stevenson and all 
others of iheif stirring company." The tenth grade, through the use 
of such plays as The Merchant of Venice and Julius Caesar, would 
deal directly with ^'serious questions of right and wrong. The 
eleventh would l)e the time "frankly to discuss the relations of men 
and women to each other," but only in the context of the "high 
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ideality" of Idylls of the King and Silas Marner. Finally for the 
twelfth grade, the Joint Committee suggested a *'literary" course, 
organized chronologically and including both American and English 
literature/'* 

What the committee members did not do with literature is as 
important as the lists they provided. They did not abandon the 
titles used by the National Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
(luirements in English; they did not suggest overshadowing them 
with modern and " relevant" works. They did not propose that class 
study be devoted to contemporary social commentary. While 
greatly shifting the goals and much of the presumed activity within 
the classroom, they did not shift the materials that were to he used 
in attaining those goals. Of the authors on the college entrance lists 
before 1900— the lists formulated before agitation within the profes- 
sion f^egan to force change— all but three were part of the Joint 
Committee s suggestions. Only Johnson, Dryden, and Burke fell 
completely from favor.'* The concerns with social issues and with 
the productions of modern writers were generously reflected in the 
Heoignnizution report* but their place was clearly to be in the lists 
for individual reading. For class study» the literary canon continued 
virtually unchanged. 

In this emphasis, the Joint Committee wa« not unusual. Gei>rge 
Counts, surveying fifteen cities **representing progressive tenden- 
L'ies" during the spring of 1924, found that English received more 
emphasis than anV other study. Half the time in the course was 
devoted to literature, the other half to a variety of language 
artivitie** loosely related to composition. The most frequently 
taught titles were Silas Marner, "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner/* 
MacbetiK A Tale of Two Cities, Idylls of the King. The House of 
the Seren Gables, Ivanhoe, Julius Caesar, and Tho Merchant of 
Venice. All were in the Reorganization report lists, and all but 
Idylls of the King had appeared in the entrance lists before 1900. 
Counts also found that thirty-four of forty^nine specific courses 
examined emphasized intensive study for at least some of the texts 
required. 

Continuations 

War broke in upon the trends summarized in the Reorgani;cation 
reports, accentuating somo and postponing the development of 
others till later years. The Declaration of War in April 1917 
crystallized definitions of "needs and interests'' in terms of national 
aims, and Knglish teachers across the nation responded with enthu- 
siasm. The Drama League dropped its literacy emphasis and pro- 
\'ided a play on food conservation. Decatur/ Illinois, appalled to 
discover thai a quarter of its students never read the daily paper at 
a time of history "in the making/' made newspaper study a 
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re(iuired part of the Kn^Hsh course. For all, literature bL^came a way 
to instill a sense of national heritage aud to encourage patriotism.^'' 
One of tho eoneerns ^a»nerated by the war, the teaching of 
American literature, was umon^ the I »w that achieved a more or 
loss permanent place in the curriculum, Uiough it took some ten 
more years before a uniform pattern for these studies emerged. 
During the postwar period the North Central Association actively 
supported the movement to establish such studies; its Commission 
oil Secondary Schools, for example, distributed a questionnaire 
after the war to assure itself that the schools in the region were 
diligently pursuing ^'Training for Citizenship." Other NCA commit- 
tees concerned with Knglish were similarly careful to include a 
chronological survey of American literature in various alternate 
^ positions within their recommended courses of study in 1922 and 
again in 1930.^'* NCTK showed a parallel if less intense concern* 
holding convention sessions on **The Teaching of American Ideals*' 
and editorializing that Knglish should "result in a finer, truer, and 
larger Americanism on the part of those who study it/'^' When 
these recommendations were taken up by the literary antholOt^ies of 
the late twenties and thirties, American literature was firmly estab- 
lished in the curriculum. 

The real legacy of this period was inspirational rather than 
methodological: teachers who had s/ei out to build morale and foster 
])atriotic sentiments, and who had seen their goals reflected in the 
behavior of their students* emerged convinced of the power of 
literature to effect such changes. None stopped to wonder whether 
both the teaching and the response might have had a common 
origin in the wartime miheUx Teachers who sought to formulate a 
role for their teaching in **a new world* safe for a new democracy'* 
were above all else enthusiastic al)out what they were doing: as one 
put the i)roblem, **The fin;t great aim in the literature course is a 
training for citizenship by a study of our national ideals embodied 
in the writings of American authors, our race ideals as set forth by 
the great writers of Anglo-Saxon origin, our universal ideals as we 
find them in any great work of literary art.****- 

How to translate such enthusiasm into a functioning school 
prv)grain was the problem for the next generation of teachers. 
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19. Cieorge W. Tanner, ^'Report of the Committee Appointed by the 
Knglish Conference to Inquire into the Teaching of Knglish in the High 
Schools of the Middle West/' School Reviea^ In (January 1907): 37-45. 
Music was involved in tliis survey*. 

2{). Cyrus L. Hooper. '* Existing Conditions in the Teaching of Knglish/' 
School Rericic 15 (April 1907): 261-74. Again, Hosic is mentioned. 

21. This is (looted more fuUy at the beginning of this chapter. The 
dr)mination of the lists has betm discussed and documt^nted by a number of 
authors. See Edna Hays. VoUcf^e Entrance Requtrements in English: Their 
Effi^'ts on the High Schooh (New York: Teachers College^ Columbia Uni- 
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vtTsiLv. imm). pp. 92-107; Mersand, "Teaching iJteraturc: 1865-1900*': 
Hf)sic. Heor^anuatiofu pp. ll-lil; Mason, mTE lUll-l92(i. pp. 39 ff.; 
i{ol)ert S. Fay» The Rcorfranuatiou Mncvmcnt in English Teaching, 1910- 
1^)17 (Dissert aLion» Harvard University^ 1967; University Microfilms No. 
UM- 1^.0(181, pp. 09-71; John Muth Bernd, Apf>muvhes to the Teaching of 
lAteratiirc in Secondary School, WOO-lB'yH j Dissertation, University of 
Wisconsin. 1957-. University Microfilms No. 24,264), pp. 50. 74. 

22. Fred Newton Scott, College- Entrance Requirements in English/' 
School lievieir^d (June 1901): 365-78. Scott became an instructor in 
Isnglish literature at Michigan in 1889; in 1903 he became head of the 
department of rhetoric. On accreditation, sec Theodore K. Sizer, Secondary 
Schools at the Turn of the Centitry (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
l%4), 

23. Mason, NTTE U)ll-W2H, and Fay, Reorganization Movement, 
prfwide the most detailed discussion of the events leading up to the 
founding of NCTK. See also the other discussions referenced in footnote 21 
ahnvc. and "The National Council, 1011-36.'" English Journal 25:10 
(Uecemher 1936): 805-29. 

24. The letter was later reprinted in Euglii>h JonrnaL (Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York State Association of English 1*eachers, **An Open 
Letter to Teachers of Engli.sb," English Journal 1:3 (March 19121 179-80J 

25. Technically, the appointments would have been made by the presi- 
dent of the secondary section, but this was Principal Mackenzie of Miller's 
Detroit Central High School. The Round Table itself was simply an annual 
forum in which anyohe at the convention could participate. The agenda 
began with prepared speeches which were then opened for discussion; 
several hundri^ teachers were often present. These developments are not 
mentioned in the minutes of the 1910 meeting but are referred to indirectly 
in the volume for the next year. See NEA Addresses and Proceedings, 
1910 (Chicago: Univer»iLy of Chicago Press for the NEA. 1911), "Round 
Table Conferences: A, English." pp. 483-93; and NEA Addresses and 
l^roceedings, 1911 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press .for the NEA, 
1911), especially Jame?5 Fleming Hosic, *'The Questions at Issue: Prelimi- 
nary HeiKirt of a Committee on College- Entrance Requirements in English/' 
pp.' 59298. 

26. The other members of the committee were Charles Swain Thomas, 
head of English at Newton (Massachusetts) High School but a midwesterner 
by birth and education; Benjamin A. Heydrick, head of English at the 
High School of Commerce in New York City; Henry B. Dewey, state 
superintendent of schools. Washington; Edwin L. Miller, who had just 
been promoted to a.ssistant principal at Central High School, Detroit; Mrs. 
Henry Hulst. head of English, Grand Rapids High School: Reuben Post 
Halleck. principal of the Male High School in Louisville: Miss Fannie W. 
McLean, head of English at Berkeley (California) High School. (Heydrick 
and Thomas had at earlier points in their careers taught in iiniversitles. and 
both liad published textbo*)ks on the teaching of English. B. A. Heydrick, 
Hnir taStudv Literature 11901): C. S. Thomas. Hotr to Teach the English 
(las.sirs (1910). 

27. "Round Table Conference on English* July 12. 191 h" NEA Ad- 
dresses ami Proceedings, 191 L p. 556. The minutes give a slightly different 
version than Hosic later recalled far English Journal readcis. (James 
Fleming Hosic. "The National Council of Teachers of English." English 
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Jotirmil 101 (January 19211: MO. I The resolution was proposed by Walter 
Iluntin^^ superintendent of public instruction in Nevada (' The National 
Council. 1911-36/* p. 809K 

28. Thv nindol of the NKA\s Council on Education apparently led to the 
choice of Council** instead of the more usue.l ** Association * for the new 
organization; this is reflected in the emphasis on representativeness in this 
(|Uotf.tion, and in the later decision to i;ovcm NCTE through a Board of 
Directors whose members would be appointed individually by the affiliated 
or^^anizations. •'F'roceedings of the First Annual Meeting/' Kngfish Jour- 
mil 1:1 iJanuao' 1912): :iO-45. 

29. Fay [Rvorfranuatton Moremenf, p. 119) credits the committees 
with being the Councirs greatest source of influence. During the first 
decade alone, there were reports on articulation of high school and elemen- 
tary school Knglish: revision of grammatical terminology; home reading: 
i:nglish in country schools: plays in school and college: teacher prepara- 
tion: speech; labor and cost of RngUsh teaching; freshman English: 
cconoiny ot time; and reorganization— often with .several reports from the 
same or related committees. See '*Tbe National Council, 1911-36/' pp. 
8HM7. 

30. 'iYoceeiling-S of the First Annual Meeting/' p. 37. This was 
obviously an emotional issue, still being justified in retrospea in •^The 
National Council. 191 U3r).** VV. Wilbur Hatfield later paid tribute tu 
Hosic\s ' astounding" accomplishment in keeping the local associations^ 
with their different outlooks, within the Council. ''In Memorlam: James 
Fleming Ilosic/* Knglish Jouniaf 48:3 (March 1959): 160. 

Charles Swain Thomas, as editor of ISnglish Leaflet (the journal of 
Ihe New Kngland Association) from 1909-1940 and as an associate professor 
at Harvard, came to he the leading spokesman for the New England view» 
though he began teaching in his home town of Pendleton, Indiana, in 1887. 
and remained for the most part in the Midwest till 1908, He did not settle 
permanently in the Kast till after a spell as director of English in Cleveland 
(1918^20). See Council News and Comment. **Charles Swain Thomas." 
i^:ngUsh Journaf 32:7 ISeptember 1943); 389-90; and Marion C. Sheridan. 
Here W e Are. * ICnglish Lmfht 52. no. 507 (January 1953): 2*11. 

32. James Fleming Hosic. 'Progress in Articulating School and College 
Knglish." NtA AMrexsvs ami Procoedtngs\ 1912 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press for the NKA. 1912), p. 762. 

33. ^ Types of Organization of High-School English.*' Report of the 
Committee. English Journal 2:d (November 1913)! 575-95. 

34 The committee was one of those forming part of the National Joint 
Committee responsible for the Heorganization report, discussed later in 
this chapter. 

35. See "The National Council. 1911-36/* pp. 817-18: English Journal 
18:7 (September 1929): 599; and James Mason. A^CT£:. 1911-1926, who 
summarizes sales at various points in his chronology^ e.g.. pp. 91, 33n. 

36. "lOnglish Kquipment/* Keport of the Committee. English Journal 
L>:3 (March 1913): 178-84; and ''Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting. * 
English Journall^:} (January 1914): 54. As examples, see Carrie E. l^ucker 
Draca.ss, 'An l\xperiment in Lihrarv Training in the High School. *' English 
J(yurnal 1:1 (April 1912): 1221-31: iva M. Young, ''A New England High- 
School Library.** E}iglif;h Journal 4:9 (November 1915): 571-76; Emma J. 
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Hrirk. "Tho Kfticicnt Hi^h-School Library/' Knglish Jnuniul 6:1 (January 
lU-19; and Kditonai. "(io Thou and Do Likewise," Kngliah Journal 
(i.'l (April 1917): 271. 

:i7. Typical quosLions, both from 1920, askod; *'LisL books that you like 
and dislikt', LuUin^r why.'* Describe the major or mini>r characters from 
an V L hn^cMio V ol s . " H ay a , ( 'oUv^e En t ran ce Reif u irvtn en ta, p . 80 , 

38. Henry Hudson,* £:m^^/ls7/ in Schoola <18B1; reissued 1906); quoted by 
IVLerD, VViLL, Thi» Bcginuin^H of the Teaching of the Vernacular Literature 
in the Svrnndury Schools of Massavhnsotts (Dissorlation, Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1968), p. 276. 

:J9. Carpontor, Baker» and Scott, Teaching of Etigliah, p, 182. On 
Chubb as a fusion of the older and newer approaches, see John II. Searles, 
Sonu* Trvnds in the Teaching of Literature Sitive 1900 (Dissertation, 
l^niversity of Wisconsin^ 19'12)» pp. 34 ff. 

40. Under McLaughlin and Barrett WendelL respectively. For 
the fullest disciission of the types approach and its historical antecedents, 
see Irvin Khrcnpreis. The "Ty{H*s Approach*' to Liter it ure (New York: 
Kin^^'s Oown Press, 1945). 

41. Allan Abbott, *'An Kxperiment in High-School English/* School 
Ri*new 12 (September 1904); 550. 58. On its influence, see Ehrcnpreis. 
Types Af^mmch, pp. 1-4, 85. The earlier course at Horace Mann had been 
described by Franklin T, Baker, **The Course in English in the Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College/' Tcacfwrs College Hevord 1 (May 1900): 
l-;^6. Abbott wont therc in 1902. Bernd. Approavhea to Teaching Litem- 
tun\ pp. 82-86, also comments on the link between the types approach and 
the liberali/.ation of the course: he quotes Abbott to the effect that '*The 
familiar doctrine of interest— in its educational s^hSe— will be seen at the 
bottom of this plan. ' 

42. G. Stanley Hall, How to Teach Reading, and What to Read in 
School (Boston: D. C. Heath and Co.. 1886)» p. 32; similarly in G. Stanley 
Hall, Adolescence: Its Paychology and Its Relation to Physiology, A n thro- 
poiogy. Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education, vol. 2 (New York 
and Loudon: D, Appleton and Co.» 1914; first edition^ 19041. p. 444: 
**K,xcrescences must be eliminated, the gold recoined. its culture power 
bnm^^ht out.*' 

43. HalL Adolescenci\ Vol. 2, pp, 442-44. 

44. Allan Abbott, "Heading Tastes of High-School Pupils, A Statisti- 
cal Study.*' School Review 10 (October 1902): 585-600, See his eariier 
"'Entrance English* from the Boy*s Point of View,*' Education 22 (Sep^ 
teniber 1901): 78-88, Many *\studies" of reading interest followed, though 
very tew were well designed or well reported by today*s standards. As 
examples, see Charles M, McConn» "High-School Students* Rankings of 
English Classics,*' /i>iA^//,s// Journal 1:5 (May 1912): 257-72; and 0. W. 
WilleU. "The Heading Interests of High -School Pupils,'' English Journal 
8:8 (October 1919): 474-87. 

45. Caroline E, Britten, "A Loose- Leaf Textbook in English Litera- 
ture/* English Journal 2:^ (March 1913): 145-50. 

46. Hall, Whut to Read. p. 36. 

47. \V. R, Humphreys, **Tho Literary Studv of the Rihlc in Michigan 
High Schools," English Jonrua 6:4 (April 1917): 209-20: T, W, OosHny» 
ihnv the High-School Teacher of English Can Assist in the Exploitation 
of Pupils' Powers,*' English Joarnul 2\H (October 1913): 513-17: and Sarah 
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J. McNary, '^Sex Kducation: The Opportunity of the Teacher of English,'* 
Etifrhfih Journal 8:4 (April 1919); 242-47. See also Tvavhing Social Hygiene 
through Literature (New York: American Social Hygiene Associationt 
1D20). which reprints two articles on sex education from the April and July 
\m) issues of Soiial Hygiene 5 ipp._ 263-72: 391-99). 

48. Mux Eastman, The Enjoyment of Poetry (New York: Charles 
Scrihncr's Sons, 1913). For further discussion, see Searles, Trends in 
Teaching Literature, pp. 48-51. 

49. KranklinT. Haker. '*lli^h School Reading: Compulsory and Volun- 
tary," English Journal 4:\ (January 1915); 1-8. 

:')(). I-'rcd Newton Scott, "The Undefended Gate/* English Journal 3:1 
(January 1914): 1-14. Scott is the only NCTE president to serve two 
terms. The first Council committee on speech was headed by Scott, and 
later hy Claudia K, Crumpton. It was under Crumpton that the committee 
issued a Guide to Better Speech Week (1919). This was apparently highly 
.successful but drew criticism from the organizations of teachers of speech, 
who thought the C«)uneil was intruding in their areas. A Better Sfyvech 
Year (1925) was eventually produced In cooperation with the National 
.Association of Teachers of Speech but was less successful. See **The 
National Council, 1911-36/' pp. 820-21; and Donald P. Veilh, An Hifitori- 
eal Analysis of the Relations lietween ^'English"" and **Speech'' since 1910 
(Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952). 

51. James Cloyd Bowman, **The Use of the Magazine in English/' 
English Jtnirnal .'>:♦') (May 1916): 332-40. As examples of other views, see 
\\ illiam Trederick Kdgerton. "A Kccent Kxperiment with Magazine Liter- 
atUR>.:' English Jiyurnal 1:5 (May 1912): 278.83; P4aurice W. Moe, '*Maga- 
/.ine Poetry in the Classroom/' EngliRh Journal 4:8 (October 1915): 523-25; 
and Allan Abbott. '*A High-School Course in Periodical Literature,*' 
EngUsh Jotirnal 2:7 (September 1913): 422-27. 

52. Stout, Hi^di Svhiiol Curricula, pp. 207 ff., details the growing 
effects (if vocational programs on school organization as well as specific 
subject -area offerings. 

oij. Charles W. Kliot. "The Differentiation of the High-School Course in 
Kngli.'ih," Englif>h Leaflet no. 91 (June 1911): 2. In this debate Kliot was 
paired with D. O. S. Lowell of Uoxbury Latin School against Charles A. 
Pn)sser. Massachusetts deputy commissioner of education, and Samuel 
Thurher, ,Ir. The debate is symbolic of the fate of English studies, with 
Klicit from the first period and Prosser who in 1945 would launch the "life 
adjustment " movement. Kor comments on the debate, see Itosewell, I/is- 
torieal Survey of Revomrnt 'tc:ationH. p. 82; James Warren Olson^ The 
Xattire of Literature AntfuyUygies Used in the Teaching of High School 
I':nglish Uni'l^Tyl (Dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1969; Univer- 
sity Microfilms No. «().22.4r)4), pp. 2H-3:i; and C. S. 1'homus, 'The 
English Course in the High School," English Journal 1:2 (February 1912): 
84-94. 

54. Herbert Wynfred HilL "The Problem of Harmonizing Aesthetic 
inUTests with the Commercial and Industrial Trend of Our Times,'* 
English Jiyurnal 2A0 (December 1913): 609-12: and Mabel Fleming, "The 
Myths of Commerce/* English Journal 7:4 (April 1918): 270. 

iyTy. *rhesc» courses wt>re being offered in place of rather than in addition 
to other English work. Leverett S. Lyon, **The Business -English Situation 
in the Secondary School,*' English Journal 7:9 (November 1918): 576-86; 
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and Sherwin ("ody. **ThG Ideal Course in b^nglishfor Vocational Students," 
l':nf^lislt Jotirnal ;i:5 and 6 (May and June 1914): 263-81 , 371-80. 

oG. Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, Teaching of Engliah, p. 169. They 
point out that the use of pictures in teaching can he traced at least to 
fifteenth century primers, and that they are used in the teaching of 
composition as well as literature. They include an appendix, **Dealers in 
Photogniphs and Prints." 

57. See for example Mary Crawford, •*The Laboratory Equipment of 
the Teacher of Knglish," Engliah Jaunial 4:5 (March 1915): 145-5); Julia 
Davenport Randall, **A Literary Map of London," Engliah Journal 4:2 
(February 1915); 125; Jeanette F, Abrams, "A List of Published Airs for 
Songs in The Golden Treasury.** Englifth Journal 4:6 (June 1915); 387-97: 
Martha K. Clay, *'The Hat Box in Literature,*' English Journal 5;10 
(December 1916): 680-83; and Cornelia Carhart Ward, "The Use of Pictures 
in the Teaching of Literature," English Journal 4:8 (October 1915): 526-30. 

58. There werp early silent films of *The Vision of Sir Launfal" and 
The House of > , >ven Gables, for example. The first English Journal 
article devoted ni ^ to movies was Robert W. Neal, **Making the Devil 
Useful, " English Journal 2:10 (December 1913); 658-60, For a favorable 
view, see Carolyn M. Gerrish, 'The Relation of the Moving Pictures to 
Hnglish Composition/' English Journal 4:4 (April 1915): 226-30. And for a 
harsh attack, see Alfred M. Hitchcock. The Relation of the Picture Play 
to Literature,'* English Journal 4:5 (May 1915): 292-98, 

59. Cecile B» McCrosky, "The Administration of English in the High- 
School Curriculum/' English Journal 1:2 (February 1918), 108-17» The 
Illinois survey is cited in Hosic, Reorganization, pp. 150-52. 

60» Corson*s concern with ethics is evident even in his first teaching 
appointment— as professor of moral science, history* and rhetoric at 
Uirard College in 1865. He moved from there to St. Johns in 1866» and to 
Cornell In 1870. On Corson's leadership and influence, see Searles, Trends 
in Teaching Literature^ pp. 44-4? ^^e also Hiram Corson. The Alms of 
Literary Study (New York; Macrr » Company, 1895). 

61. Dumas Malone, ed»» DfW/c, ^ o/" ^4 m mca ?j B/offra/)//y (New York; 
Charles Scribner*s Sons, 1935); Kenneth Maegowan, Footlights Across 
America (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929); 9nd Arthur J^obson 
Quinn. A Hiatary of the American Drama from the Civil War to the 
Present (New York: A ppletO!vCentury. Crofts. 1936). 

62. Hall. Adolescence, voL 2, pp. 416* 442» 

(Ml. The three most important peaks included 1906-07, when the New 
Theater, the Robertson Players, and a revitalized Hull House Theater 
(originating at Addams\s Hull House in 1899) all were organized in 
Chicago; 1911-12. with the organi^'.ation of Thomas Dickinson*s Wisconsin 
Players, the Toy Theater in Boston, and the summer theater at Lake 
Forest. Illinois; and 1915-16, which produced the Provincetown Players. 
Boston's Washington Square Players, and Chicago's Little Theater. All 
generated publicity and interest. See Quinn. History of American Drama\ 
ami Maegowan. Fuotlights Across America. 

64 . Thatcher H . Guild. '^Suggestions for the High-School Play," English 
Journal 2:10 (December 1910): 637-46; **Report of the Committee on Plays 
in Schools and Colleges," English Journal 4:1 (January 1915): 34-40» 
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65. J. Milnor Dorey succeeded Guild as chairman of the drama com- 
mittee. *rhe lihrarv was established under his guidance iMason, NCTE, 
nu 1-1926, p. I39r. "The Play Producers Notebook" was an irregular but 
frecjiipnt feature in ICnslish Journal from 1917 on; it was written by 
members of the committee, often anonymously. For the first, see English 
Jotinml (March 1917): 19'J-93. Dorey had also plovided an earlier list in 
191.^1 (pp. 4()G-07K and a separate publication in cooperation with the 
Drama League ("The National Council, 1911*36/* p. 15). For the conven- 
lioi) resolution, see "Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting; Busi- 
ue.^s," Erifrlish Jourmi 7;l (January 1918): 74. 

Gli. Murv Frothingham Pritehard, "The Value of Stor>'-TelHng m the 
High-vSchohUourse/* E«^'//5/iJo«r«a/4;3 (iMarch 1915): 191-93; Pereival 
Chubl). 'The Filight of Literary Hookishness/' English Journal 3:1 (Janu- 
ary 1914): ir>-'27: Allan Abbott, ''A High-School Course in Drama/* 
English Journal 2:2 (February 1913); 93-98; and Mary Grey Peck, "The 
Kducatinnal Movement for the New American Drama," English Journal 
UW (March 1912): 129-37. l^eck was appealing for members. 

(>7. The progressive s interest in dramatics is clear in Dorey *s career: he 
later berame executive secretary of the Progressive Education Association 
0928-31). , ^ ^, 

HH. Thomas Wood Stevens was one of the main organizers of this group 
in 1913; he edited its BuUetin (1913-21), Interest in pageants declined 
rapidly after World War K Lotta A. Clark, Tageantry in America. 
English Journal 3:3 (March 1014): 146-53. 

V)9. Miirv Kthel Courtenav, "Clytie: A Lyrical Play for Children, 
English Journal 1^3 (March 1912); 138-45. Over a dozen more of those had 
appeared in Journal by 1919. 

TO. A similar movement developed in England at about this same time. 
CaUhvell C()()k\s work at the Perse School became known in America after 
the publication of his llw Play Way (1917); he was in the progressive 
rather than the literary tradition. ' Play" in his title meant play as 
opposed to work. rathcM* than **play*' as ^* drama." though his methods 
inv()|\('d much of that too. lie and the American enthusiasts seem to have 
developed their methods out of similar concerns (there was an F:nglish 
surge of interest in serious non-eommerical drama at this time), but 
without direct contact, 

71. Kditorial, *The Democratization of Method, English Journal 7:8 
(Ortnber 19 IS): 53. Walter Harnes in his The Now Democracy in thv 
Tiorhing of English (Chicago: Hand McNally & C-ompany. 1923) eventually 
gave this movement its fullest expression: the book was a collection of 

lectures. . „ ^ i,. i 

72. Kditorial. 'What Is Socialization?' English Journal 7;2 (February 
191SII 135: W. S. Hinchman, '^Heading Clubs Instead of Literature 
(Masses," English Journal (February 1917): 88-95; C. C. Certain, ^'I'he 
Trial of Hanquo,** English Journal 4:3 (March 1915): 152-59: and Alma 
Allison, "Tht} Social Problems of Our Little Town. And How We Met 
Them," English Journal 5:7 (September 191()): 477-8^. Allison was from 
Madison. Wisconsin, ,,i r .u* 

73. Commission on the Keorgani7:ation of Secondary hducation of the 
Nlv\ Cardinoinrinviplos of Secondary^ Education. U.S. Bureau of IMuca* 
tion Hulletin 1918, no. 35 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1918), pp. 10-1 L 
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74. The Joint CommiUee had its first meeting in Chicago in November 
1012, it) conjuntion with the second annual NCTK convention* The mem- 
bers were Aliar. Abbott, KHzabeth Ci. Harbour. Mary D. Hradford, Emma 
J. Breek. C. C. Certain, Randolph T. Congdon. Mary Courtenay, 
Joseph V. Denny. Charles \V. Kvans. Mary B. Fontaine. Allison Gaw. 
Mary vl Hall. \V, Wilbur Hatfield. Benjamin A. Heydrick, Helen Hill. 
Alfred M. Hitchcock, Mrs. Henry Hulst, Walter J. Hunting, William D. 
Lewis, Orton Lowe, E. IL Kemper McComb. May McKitrick. Edwin L. 
Miller, Minnie E. Porter, Edwin T. Heed, Edwin T. Shurter, Elmer W. 
Smith, diaries Swain Thomas, and Harriett A. Wood. 

75. Kugg. "Curriculum Making Via National Committees." pp. 44-45, 
called the report *'the most forward looking report of any national subject 
t'On-mittee up to 1920/' For documentation of the extent of its influrnce. 
jioe Edna Hays, Coilvf^v Entranov Rviiuiroments. ,V^y. Reorf^anization 
Morrt/wm : and Olson, Nntun* of Literature Ant hologivs. All throe, though 
they coDie at the question from different vantage points, conclude that the 
point of view of the report was widely adopted. 

7(i. Hosic, Reorfranizutibn. pp. 69-70. 

77. The comparison here is with I lay.s' summary lists (see A pp en rHx HI) 
and the lists of specific titles included in the reports of the subrommitttH?s 
on literature. 

7S, The cities were Trenton. Atlanta. New Orleans, St. LouLs, Kansas 
C*ity. Pueblo* Los Angeles. Berkeley. Salt Lake City, Lincoln. .loHet. 
Cleveland. Detroit* Hochoster. and Newton. CJeorge S. Counts. The sSvnhr 
Hif^h School ('urrivuhtm. Supplementary Educational Monograph.s. no, 29 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Presi?* 191i(i). 

i 79. See ".News and Notes/' ICnf^iah Joftnwl 7:9 (November 1918): (U)9: 
.1. (). Engleman, '*()utsido Heading/* ErifflLsh Jountal 6,1 (January 1917); 
20-:27; Clara Whitehill Hunt. "The Child and the Book ir War Times." 
lutuii^h Jottrnai 7:H (October I91HI; 4H7-96: Allan Abbott, *'The English 
Teacher and the World-War." ICnf^lish Joun:al 7:1 (January 1918): 
and Dudley Parson.s, "The English Teacher and Patriotism.'' Enf^lish 
Jonr,HilS:2 (February 19191: 1.54-6iL | 

Si). Olson. Satun* of Utentture Antholoffhit, pp, 57-58; ' 2H8-H9. See 
" Vorth Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: Hepor* of 
the C ommittee on English," Enf^'lLsh Journal 1 1;5 (May 19221* 307-1'! .id 
E. L. Miller, **C\)llege Entrance Requirements in English: A Committee 
Hep or L." Enf*i(sh Journal 20:8 and 9 (October and November 19«'H)r 
()2(i-40, 714-29. 

81. \\\ Wilbur Hatfield, '^Summer Meeting of the Council." Enf^ltsh 
Jonrmil 9:(i (June 1920): 353: and Editorial. "What Is English? ' English 
■Amrmi/ 9: 10 (December 1920): GOO. 

S2. Horace Ain.sworth Eaton. "English Problems After the War." 
English Journal HJy {May 1919): :i08-12: and (5, Eunice Meers\ "Specific 
Aims in the Literature Course." Enf*ash Journal 8:8 (Oetober 1919): 
488-90. 
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Whatever exists at all exists in some amount To know it thoroughly involves 
knowitig its quantity as well as its quality. Education is concerned with 
changes in human beings; a change is a difference between two conditions; 
each of these conditions is known to us only by the products produced by 
it-things made, words spoken, arta performed, and the like. . . .To measure a 
product well means so to define its amount that competent persons wiU know 
how Icrge it is, with some preciaion, and that this knowledge may be recorded 
and us^^d. This iR the general Credo of those who, in the last decade, have 
been busy trying to extend and improve measurements of educational 
products. 

—Edward L, Thorndike, "The Nature, Purposes, 
and General Methods of Measurements of 
Educational Products," 1918^ 

The standards of our day demand that our courses of study be derived ft'om 
objectives which include both ideals and activities, that we should ftvnkly 
accepl usefulness as our aim rather than comprehensive knowledge, and that 
no fictitious emphasis should be placed upon the value of formal discipline. 

— W. W, Charters, Cumculum Construction, 
19232 

Every teacher of literature should make or adopt a satisfactory analysis of the 
higher skills involved in appreciative reading, and should make systematic 
plans for helping pupils to master these skills. Some people, it is true, are so 
deficient in the simple techniques of word recognition and sentence or 
paragraph interpretation as to be incapable of making progress on the higher 
levels. Professor Gates* book, among others, shows how to pick out these 
cases, how to discover their difficulties, and what to do for them. Most 
higfhschool teachers of English can profitably give considerable time to 
helping their students learn to fead in the real sense. 

-VV. Wilbur Hatfield, "Uterature Can Be 
Taught," 1927^ 

71us day of crisis and vhaos still finds the schools vociferously disclaiming 
responsibility for social leadership, l^ot until educational materials and 
pmctiven are systematically tested with relation to the needs of contemporary 
life can thetv be any escape from the banalities that frequently pass for 
scientific con tribu i ions to edu ca t ion , 

-^John .J. DeBoer, "Changing Objectives 
in English," 1932*^ 



Chapter IV 



Science and 

the Teaching of English 



When teachers of literature turned to the prob- 
lems of defining goals and methods in the postwar period, they 
found themselves in a new and not entirely comfortahle position. 
Always hefore they had had unity imposed essentially from 
without: first there had been the goal of winning a place within the 
curriculum, then that of redefining the subject to be free from college 
domination in **a school for the people.*' Though they carried 
through the task of generating a new framework for their teaching 
with considerahle enthusiasm, the lack of a single unifying principle 
led to many false starts nnd long periods of misdirected energies, 



Overview of the Progressive Era 

The period between the wars was a time of pedagogical innova- 
tion on i\ ^rand scale, symbolized if not always led by the Pr<)gres- 
sive Kducation Association. Teachers of literature responded 
throughout this period to many forces that were at heart progres- 
sive; hut they had to respond, too, to the dem.inds of their own 
(lisciplihi?. As a result the great hulk of teachL»f.v, and of tlieir 
leudorship within the National Council, thought of their teaching as 
l)rogressivo, though not of themselves as Progressives. Yet they 
had the rhetoric and the enthusiasm, and moved in many of the 
same directions. 

Though at times during these years the subject of English would 
seem to he expanding in all directions at once, two broad move- 
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tnonts underlay the majority of changes. One was the concern with 
the* application of science to education, with an ultimate focus on 
officueucy. The other was the movement toward '^experience** as the 
ccmtrul metaphor of the educational process. In literary studies, 
that metaphor was realized first simple vicarious experience 
through literature, then fjradually broadened to literature as **eK- 
ploratitm"— exploration of self, of society, of the past and present 
world. The movLMnent toward science and that toward exploration 
wcMV c»loj;c»ly related; they sharetl roots in the progressive movement 
as a whole and were often carried forward by the same men and 
wtmuMi in tht* teaching of Knglish. Each is complex, however* and 
uill be treated separately — science in this chapter, the movement 
toward literature as exploration in the next. 

ivnglish in its final synthesis as ^'exploration'* was hardly cir- 
cumscTibc^l. und the eountless proposals and counterproposals that 
had occurred along the way only added to the insecurity of the 
classniom teacher. One result was a growing pt-o f ess ional disorien- 
tation by the thirties, a serious gap between educational theory and 
educational practice that forced a retreat, a stepping back from the 
ideal vision of thp curriculum at which the profession had finally 
arri\ ed. This movement away from broad goals toward a narrow 
locus lor the curriculum has its beginning in the Eight-Year Study 
ot the Progressive Education Association* its middle phase in 
ct)ncx^rn with general education and language, and its end in what 
has come to be known as 'iife adjustment/* These final phases of 
progress! vism will be dealt with in Chapter VI. 

During the decade following the First World War. educators in 
all fields became enchanted with the virtue and promise of science, 
st»eing in it the solution to many of the continuing problems of the 
schools. The areas to which science was to be applied were virtually 
limitless: they included the determination of educational goals, the 
validation of procedures, the lowering of costs, and the justification 
()\ programs to the public. The teacher, the philosopher, the ad- 
ministrator—each itnitated the scientist; and though in fact their 
.science was sharply limited hy their training and the primitive state 
of the disciplines to which they turned for guidance, their con- 
clusions shaped — and continue to shape— mucheducational practice. 



Thp Coruvrn with Efficienvy 

The application of science to educational problems took place 
against the background of a widespread but loosely formulated 
identification of '^scientific** with "efficient,'* largely as a result of 
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Uu> iidoptioii of print- iples ut "scientilu* niana^rpinont" by Ainerifim 
busiiu'ss. (inulually. stU'rUilif husiness inothods hail come to sewn 
the solutiun U> all <>l the nation s ills: and schools, over a drain on 
I he tii\payt'r\s pot'kotbook. \vt»ro always a temptin^^ tar^^et for 
relurni. Attor UK) tin* critics became especially vocal, char^nni; in 
I he jMipular press that schools uwe costini^ too nnu'h and jiroducint; 
urn little. 

The otlice of the superintendent, the "front office" of the school 
svsieni. bore tlie brwnt of the attack and was responsible for the 
bnuit ol the prolessiimal response. Thou^^h the exact steps taken 
varied horn city to city, the net result was a shift in the nature of 
the superiiUendency away from that uf providing; philosophical 
guidance towartt that of educational nianai^ement. This was to 
soiw extent a necessary shift; the risin^r enrollments were ereatini,' 
school systems of a si/e and complexity previously unknown, and 
briri^dn^ with thein problems of bud^a^t. staff, and or^ranization 
ihal or<iy matiagerial skills coulil handle. Still, the response to the 
pressures for efficiency was too extnmie. carrying with it the sewls 
of danuifxe lo the teaching profession as a whole. In many school 
s> stems, '^efficient * eilucation came to be identified too closely with 
"^<M)d" education, and broader perspectives to be submerged in the 
Ofmcern with budgets and short- term ^'results.*' 

*Ohivvtivo Mvaaurvmvnt 

Closely allied with the movement for scientific riiana^ement was 
a new concern with scientific measurement, led lar^eiy by 10. L. 
Thorndike. Ills motives are evident in the (quotation at the opening 
yn this chapter: to effect rational change in education* it would first 
be mressary to have accurate measures of the e(hieational "prod- 
ucts." He and his students concentrated on objective paper-and- 
pencil measures of **aehievement'* in the major school subjects. 
Though the first of these tests di(i not appear till 1908, they were 
tak(Mi up enthusiastieally as the concern with efficiency mounted/ 

MeasurenuMit j;ot its real impetus, however, from a related forus 
on the "ri^sourees" or "abilities** which the students brouj^ht with 
them. Intelligence tests had played a part in psyehological investi- 
pit ions at least since (lalton's work in the I87()s and IH80s, but it 
was the Binet scales (1905-08) and Lewis M. Termans Stanford 
revision tliat brought the concept of "IQ" into widesproati 

('urn*ncy» Hy the be^inniny of World War I. the American Psy- 
cholo^^ical Association was convinced enough of the value of such 
measures to offer lo prepare a series of i^roup intelligence tests for 
the iuniy. The offer was accepted, leading event>jally t() tht^ famous 
Scale Alpha (for recruits who could read Ku^lish) and Scale Beta 
Ii4»r recruits wht> could not). The army*s suceess in usin|( these two 
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tests to .sort out their recruits provided educators with an ohject 
lesson whose import was quickly realized. Whatever other issues 
the data may have raiscni. Jt was clear the tests were successful in 
their original purpose of classification. Teachers realized that if the 
systematic use of tests could predict performance in one or another 
position within the army, it should also be able to predict perfor- 
mance in res[)onse to one or another mode of instruction in the 
sehools. Hy usinya the tests to form groups of "similar" students, 
the sehool would l)e able to provide instruction geared more closely 
to t heir particular abilities. And this— as English teachers and their 
more scientific eolleaj^ues all recognized— would be more efficient.^ 

Rehuihlitt^ the CurrivuUim 

(Mven a concern with scientific management, inventories of abili- 
ties (the resources), and measures of achievement (the products), 
there remained the problem of deciding what should be taught (the 
demand). This task was begun by the Committee on Economy of 
Time in Education. Appointed, fittingly enough, by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Education Association, it 
publishetl four major reports between 1915 and 1919/ The reports 
f(»nn(l three* ways in which efficiency could be promoted within the 
curriculum: l)y the ulimmation of nonessentials, by the improve- 
ment of teaching methods, and by the organization of subject 
matter to corre.^pond more closely to the realities of child develop- 
ment. The approach to defining the **minimum essentials'* of the 
school curriculum was rigidly empirical: studies of life in the school 
and in .society would show wbat was needed and appropriate. 
Though there was some shifting of emphasis away from what in 
towards what should he in the later volumes of the series, the 
o\ erall effect of the committee was certainly to focus educational 
philosophy on the empirical rather than the speculative, and to 
locus curriculum on functional skills rather than conceptual or 
ethical goals. Existing school procedures and knowledge that was 
ol)\'ious. functional and easily measured both received a new and 
impc^rtant emphasis, not because committee memi)ers felt this was 
a proper shift in priorities— many explicitly argued otherwise— but 
because these were the aspect? of education which the developing 
scientific metho(|f)logy was best al)le to handle. 

Franklin Hobbitt, professor of educational administration at the 
University of C'hicago and a former student of (3. Stanley Hall, 
carried the functionalism of the Committee on Economy of Time to 
its logical, if extreme, conclusion. His primary concern was the 
specification of objectives through careful analysis of life-needs. As 
he put It in 1924, ' the first ta.sk "is to discover the activities which 
ought to make up the lives of men and women: and along with 
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llu'st'. tlu- nhilitios nnd piM'soniil qualities nm»ssary for tluMr proper 
porformance. These are the educational ohjectives" (p. 9). He had 
liulo lolornntv lor the traditional goals upon which educators had 
ivlic^L pointing out that -'culture/ "character building," or other 
such **\a*^ue high-sounding hope.' and aspirations" <p. 32) would 
noi do. His own list of objectives ^included as an illustration of the 
kind ()l statement needed rather than as a complete set — was 
h(Uliiiig il not specific. It included 821 consecutive, numbered 
points, iind a final category of •'occupational activitie.s" which were 
loo innnerou.s to be presented in detail. The points he did include 
ranged from "1. Ability to use language in all ways required for 
proper and effective participation in the community life" (p. U) to 
a seriei^ that ran: 

Ability to care for the hair and scalp. 
IM), Ability to care for the nails. 
IIU. .Mality to care properly for the fi»t»t.- ' 
V\2. Abii ly to control sex- functions in the interests of phvsi^ 
cal and social well-being (p. 14). 
Thoui^h Bo'obitt s specific procedures for curriculum develop- 
ment ha^ean inherent tendency to stress goals which c^m be easily 
formulated, rather than those which are most significant, his own 
discussions of general education placed a singular emphasis on 
exactly the subjects which were least amenable to the * ^scientific" 
analysis of life activities he proposed. Of the nine ' lines of training" 
he thought important for all students to receive, the first three had 
long been special concerns of the teacher of English: 

(II l%nglish language: reading, oral amJ written expression. 
(2) ('iti/.enship attitudes, judgments and activities. hioe'vJ 
Studies. 

I.'J) Literature: KngHsh and general (p, fi9). 
And l{oi)biU stated, tO(h that of the list of 821 specific objectives of 
cducaiion. -jt seems that general reading, including literature, can 
serve in some measure in the case of most of them*' (p. ?)()), 

iinw literature and reading were functional in the general com- 
numily life needed s(mie consideraticm. and Bobbitt detailed seven 
services they performed. The points were rather redundant, having 
in common an emphasis on the value of experience throu^rh litera- 
tures Literature takes the reader **out of what would otherwise be 
his Mule world"; he relives the hunvui experience*^ of {)ther times 
and oiher men: his thoughts are broadened ami elevated; his 
res[)onses tuned to those "whrj have seen most clearly, and . . . felt 
rnosi deeply": lu^ gains new interests: he Ui vs: "Life is action and 
reading is one jnode of acti(m/*' Such a broadening of life through 
the vicarious experience of literature was as close an approximation 
lo a hmctifmal goal for literary stuilies as anvcme would be able to 
pr(»\ide. 
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Studying the Cumi'ulum In English 

The toauher of English was well protected as pressures • for 
scientific efficiency eame to bear upon the schools: of the various 
school subjects, English was one of the cheapest to provide. Its 
cost per recitation was low. so that other subjects (the hapless 
classical languages among them) would !)ear the brunt of the 
economic assault on the schools. ^» When Bobbitt and others turned 
to scientific analysis of curriculum goals, English again came off 
well: language in its variety of uses inevitably surfaced high on any 
list of ^universal needs/* Even literary studies, much harder to 
justify in terms of concrete life-activ?t!es, were protected by the 
widespread belief in the importance of literature in character de- 
velopment and ethics. Finally, English studies as they had been 
brought together by the Committee of Ten were broad enough to 
allow nn exceedingly wide array of functional activities to be 
provided within one class, with the teacher making very few 
changes in classroom procedures for any one of them. The net effect 
of the many minor adjustments, however, was sometimes of major 
importance. 



Minimum Essentials 

Attempts to formulate minimum essentials for literature with- 
ered from the beginning. Hosic was a member of the NEA Com- 
niittee on h'conomy of Time and prepared the English sections of 
their reports, lie managed a long and detailed analysis of *'The 
Kssentials of Grammar and Composition," but his discussion of 
literature was ijhort and "confessedly inadequate.**^- Only with 
respect to the actual act of reading did the NEA committee have 
much to s*ay about the efficiency of literary studies; here the 
concern was with size of books, length of lines, and color of paper. » ' 
XC'TK had its own Committee on Economy of Time in English, 
contemporaneous with that of the NEA; its efforts to deal with 
literature were no more successful. Of five general points in its final 
report, only one dealt with literature at all. That one was hardly 
radical calling simply for ''The teaching of literature suitable to the 
age and development of pupils, and the elimination of those classics 
beyond their emotional and intellectual reach. The introduction into 
our courses of .such contemporary material as will give pupils a 
better appreciation of present-day ideals."*^ This offered little chal- 
lenge to the teacher of literature, and wa,s in line with reforms 
already proposed in the Heorganixation report (1917). 

The real effects of the movement toward essentials came in 
language studies. After the reports on economy of time in English, a 
new committcH? on "essentials** was appointed urder Sterling A. 
Leonard of the University of Wisconsin. Though the committee 
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never published a formal report, it had much influence through the 
writings and speeches ()f the individuals involved. Leonard himself 
was led into a study of Cummt Enfjlish Usafre, puhlished by the 
(\>uncil in 1932. This gathered opinion on a variety of constructions 
u.sualh' condemned in language texts, and found that many were 
judged acceptable in actual use. Followed by Albert H. Marckwardt 
and b>ed VValcott's Facts about Current Eufrlish Usufre (1938) and 
Chark»s C, Fries' American Enfrlish Grammar (1941), this aspect of 
the m()vement toward essentials eventually reshaped the teaching of 
language and composition in American schools. 

The Functional Emphasis 

Though the movement for minimum essentials raised few prob- 
lems for the teacher of literature, pressures from other subjects 
se»eking to expand their place within the curriculum eventually forct^d 
Knglish t() defend itself as a functional study. The social studies 
offered the most direct competition and under the leadership of 
Charles II. Judd launched a vigorous campaign to improve their 
Sitatus, W. Wilbur Hatfield, who had succeeded Hosic as Enf^lish 
Juurnal ikViIot and NCTE secretary -treasurer, outlined the challenge 
in \S)22: Unless it can be made clear, even to the practical mind/* 
, that composition and literature achieve results ^^commensurate with 
the time allotment/* he wrote. **they will surely be replaced by 
subjcHrts more obviously useful.**'*' 

The provision of such proof was the task of the NCTE Committee 
on the Place and Function of English in American Life. Essie 
(*bamberlain from Oak Park (Illinois) High School gave the 1924 
convention address which led to the appointment of the committee. 
Her approach to curriculum construction was essentially Bobbitt's: a 
careful analysis of the social demands on English, and the meeting of 
those demands through methodology tested by classroom experi- 
ments. Under the dircH:tion of John M. Clapp of Lake Forest 
C(>llege. the committee ionductL»d an extensive survey of the uses to 
which skills learned in Knglish clas« were being put by 22.000 people 
in a range of social positions. The statistical tables of the final report 
iI92(i| provided a profile for the English curriculum to follow— but it 
was a profile in which literature had very little place. It was simply 
not a part of Knglish instruction about which (questions related to 
practical'* aspects of life could be easily fonnulated, and conse- 
(|uently little data could be collected about it with this sort of 
approtich. Reading was easier to deal with (one had to read news- 
papers and magazines, business letters and grocery lists), but still 
only ono- sixth of the interview form was devoted to reading. Of that, 
only two of twenty-six specific questions dealt with literary or 
cultural pursuits 
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Tlu^ riupp coimiiittee uoHssidortHl its task to hv one of "definin^^ the 
contiMU. sropi*. aims. ete. of -Kn^rlish' work in schools." In their Hsts 
of spiritie rec(>niiiieii<hitii)iis. tlie first made dear the eonimitment to 
fuhi'lionalisni: 

'l'h(^ si'h<iols mi^ht well dev(3te more attention to a tiuinher of the 
laii^ruat^e aelivities which aiTonlint^ to the returns are widely used by 
}>ers<uKs of the many rallint^s and social groupi? reporting;, and which 
are reported as pvia^ much difficulty. These activities in particular 
iirc: Iniyrvii-winK: \MKii of uHiuth inquiries: reports to a superior: 
aiNtrutlions for siihordinates: conferences. Conversation: with casual 
attiuiuntances: at soi ial Katherin^s: over the telephone. Puhlic Speak- 
ui^': inlormal discussion; pn^parintr addresses. Writing: informal note.s 
iual memos for one's self: formal notes of invitation, introduction, etc. 
Heailiug: le^al dofumenls, Listenuif;; to an intervic»w. a conference^ or 
a public nu'etin^ M>). 

■« 

All ijf these concerns wtw taken up by the Kn^Hsh proKrani. 
eventually bcin^ fused with la n^^ua^ro studies dorivin^^ from lAH)nard 
and his successors as part of a ^'functional/* usai,a»-!)ased proi^ram 
in lan^nia^e and composition. 

By its very failure to deal with literature, the Clapp committee 
helpeil to insulate literature from the extreme forms of func|jonalism 
t hat deveh>pe(l in other areas of the Kn^rlish curriculum. While non- 
literary activities increa«in^,dy followed the outline provided hy the 
charts of the ''Place and Function of English in American Life/' the 
teaching of literature continued, at least through the IMOs, to follow 
a (iiflmmt path. Indeed in furnishing objective proof of the value of 
Knglish instruction, the Clapp report played a role much like that of 
the early college entrance requirements: it gave English a solid place 
in the curriculum by casting the subject in terms accepta{)le to its 
opponents, while in the process virtually ignoring that aspect of 
iiist ruction which has taken up the largest amount of the teacher's' 
time, and usually of his interest, 

*rhe lunciional emphasis t)f the Clapp report was characteristic of 
till- ronriTus at the time it apj)eared. Of the other attempts to 
d<dintM)l)jcctivcs in I jigtisb. the best known was Charles K. Pendle- 
ton's analysis of The Socfai Ohjcvtirrs of Srhao! Httirffsh (192*1). 
This was an extensive survey of the goals for English study, using 
a procedure suggested by Bobbitt. In the tinal list of 1.581 ^^parate 
^Soi'ial goals'' ranked in order of the freipiency with which they had 
been i*iteil. the highc^si ranking wmit to correct spellings the second 
lo Nie ability to speak in compU»te si^ulc^nces. Nutnber eight was the 
lirst nbicctive nt>t relaleil to the mechanics of language use: *"rh(» 
habit of reading for enjoyment literature of the better sort/' Pen- 
illi'ton s results illustrate a nuijor ilifficulty in any attempt to derive 
a valuiM)r(leHng Irom a I'ouseusus of juilguients -the top ranking 
did not result lurause spelling was the first objeetive of most 
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adults, l)ut l»eniusi* it appiMred ccmsLstentlv as a minor objective. A 
pro^rraiu fstructuiwl around surh survuvs could easily become pre- 
occupied with relaiively trivial concerns which in themselves were 
not highly valued by anyone; few would argue that accurate spell^ 
ing was not useful, but few would want to elevate it to the central 
position it carried in Pendleton's results,*' 



Mi'ih'u Sttuty 

The emphasis upon functional activities eventually helpL*d to 
bring studies of motion pictures and radio more firmly into the 
iMiglish curiiculum. One of the most important influences was 
series of studies sponsored by the Payne Kund between \m) an<J 
just after the Introduction of sound had radically altered the 
motion picture experience. The studies, reported in nine volumes 
were conceived and carried through as a related set of investiga- 
lions ot the ettects and importance of motion pictures, focussing 
especially on their influence on children. W, \V. Charters of Ohio 
State was chairman of the ivsearch committee: other members came 
from SIX other eastern and midwestern universitie!;. Their reports, 
(hough not specifically concerned with motion pictures in educa- 
tion cl<»nHy demonstrated the important role which they played in 
the hves of children. - As Kdgar Dale, also of Ohio State, put it in 
summari/.mg his contribution to the series. **The effect of motion 
pictures ... is universal and this fact must be faced in a states- 
manhk(» manner by exhibitors and producers, bv teachers, and bv 
pan*nts/"' 

Sm: watched with Interest as motion pictUrt^s became increas- 
mg y popular, citing reports on the size of the national audience 
ami luler ot the IMyne Kund volumes, in h'nfrfish Jourvuty^ 
I hroughout the thirties, though there were a few attempts to deal 
w ith the luovK' as a literary e?cperience comparable to any other, the 
emphasis wasuipon raising standards of taste, much as k liad been 
ui earher rliscussions of newspaper and maga/.ine studies. The 
( ouncils ettorls were guided mainly bv Newark's William Lewin 
who owe(i his own interest in film studies to his supervisor of 
l;.nghsh. Max ller/.berg. In UKW. Lewin persuaded N(TK to estab- 
lish a ( ouimittee <m IMmtoplay Appreciation ami then proceeded to 
gi\c It vigorous leadership. Lists of classic films were developed 
standards <if appreciation outlined, and finally a nationwide evaU 
nation of .the effectiveness of class study in innuencing taste carried 
out . I he latter was more a demonstration than an experiment, but 
il showed that methods used in other Knglish studies could be 
adapted lor iihus. The name assigned to motion pictures-that of 
phot(jplay - was characteristic of the way in which the subject 
was approached; presumably it also reassured the teacher first 



MMiturin^r unio untamilujr ^nouiul. Hy the work u( the SCYK 
phoiophiv I'oiuniiUiv was wolUi'iioui^h known that Lcwiu could 
ri'pnrt that " major prndurers'' were "tonsultin^^ us as to forthconi- 
m^r. projec'ti'th and su^rjrpstet! pirtures." oltVring scripts to the 
i-oininittee lor examination hvfmv production decisions were 
luade.^ Most of this coUaboration centered on producing motion 
pictures based on the classic texts of the high school canort, for which 
Lewin s committee then produced study guides. 

Studies of other media generated comparatively little enthusi- 
iistn anumg Knglish teachers during the ilecades between the wars, 
Neuspupcr and niaga/ine studies ccmtinued much as they had been 
l)elorc, thoogh with increased emphasis on thoir "functionalism ' 
alter iheir high standing in the Clapp report. Methods changed 
lilile, ttjcussing either on hnproving taste or on the conventions ot 
jdurnalism (what is the diiierenee between an editorial and n lead 
arlicle, and so on). Hudio broadcasting also receixed some atteiv 
lion. I hough again without much enthusiasm until just prior to 
World War II. At that point interest rose sharply, but it uas 
[iK'Ussed oti the (^fleets of propaganda rather than with radio as a 
medium ol interest in its own right. ' Max ller/J)erg. in a report 
hnni the SCTV: Hadio ( otnmittee, reflected the iirevailiug attitude 
when he comnit^oted that "censorship, except of a very discreet 
sort, is much less valuable than the ostablishment of a critical 
attitude, in which the good will be property praised and the bad 
perceived antl perhaps avoided," 

h:niluat!UiL[ thv Srlvctious for Sindy 

The relatively minor changes resulting from the attempt to 
>pecitv mininunn essentials and hmctionat activities for the tetich- 
ing ot'liiiM-ature did not mean that it would not feel the i)ressure for 
elticj(»ucy; it simph meant that efficiency in literary studies would 
Clime to fiK'us (m the proper grade placement for the selections 
chosen lor study. One approach developed out of studies of reading 
comprehensicm and w ill be discussed in the next section. T\\v other 
sought to treat inventories of existing attitudes as providing an 
n\ithoritati\e "consensus/' ^ ' 

The first ol these studies were mentioned in the previcnis chap- 
ter; they derived fnmi the interest in child study and helped to 
challenge the apprc^priateness of the collegiate model of instruction 
tor the high school course in literature*. They were not thought of as 
providing a basis for organizing the Knglish course^ though they 
did have s<»nie influence on the selections suggested for outside 
reading. Under the influence of Bobbitt. however, this changed; 
student interests were elevated into a criterion for the selection and 
placement oi the works stuilied, Charles Sumner Crow's doctoral 
prcjject (H>2t) at Teachers College, (\ilumbia. was one of the first hi 
this tradition- Crcuv stated explicitly that he was attempting "to 
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ivsi aiul arnin|L^t» the subject- matter in a ^iven field, Kngliyh 
lileratine in the hi^h school, in accordance with the pupils' jud^e^ 
nuMil ol its values ^iven in terms of ond.s that are generally 
reco^ni/ed as socially valual>le." He asked 1.1)99 seniors to rate 
seventy four t lassics on five scales ilieasuring whether tho books 
were U) iiUercvstiii^. (2) inspiring. artistic. (4) desirable to own 
or recoiuniend to others, and (5) easy to read and u^idersland. 
Crow's conclusion was that only seven of the seventy-four fre- 
(jUeutly used books could be called '*very effective" in nuvtin^ the 
»r(>n}s suiuuiarized in the five scales: many titles were not rated as 
effective cui any cif them. (Students ranked only books they had 
sludied intensively in class.) If is fiudiiiK^, though frequently citwl 
by later investigators, were hardly surprising t(j teachers familiar 
with studies of reading interests. What was uew^ however, was the 
shiit in emphasis away from discciverinK where children were <so 
thai their level could be raised), and toward takiug the judgment of 
the pupil as a valid criterion for the end point of the process (the 
k'vel at which instnirtion should be geared). 

Other investigators .sought their consensus; of opinion from other 
sotirces high school teachers, courses of study, literary critics, 
and i'o liege profes.sors all had their advocates." The college en* 
Iraacc* lists can be recognized as an underlying influence on many of 
tht- results that emerged. In a UWO survey of *M "representative" 
courses of stud,v fr<HU diffen,MU parts of the country, for example, 
all lull seven df the ^fi most frecjuent selections were from the lists 
ot the \iiti()nal Conference on Uniform lOntrance llequirements in 
Knglish. (All .seven esceptions were from the junior high sch(w>l 
grades, where the denucnds of the colleges swm nu)re distant.) Of 
I he same 2ri selections, grade placements for 10 ranged all the way 
from th(» s(»veiith t(> the twelfth year; none of the titles had a range 
ot less than three years.'" High school teachers remained for the 
most part undisturbed by this lack of uniformity, agreemg with 
John llauey of Pluladelphia when he aski»tl. "Why should our 
insistent standardizers demand that all sorts and ecmditions of 
Jeat luTS slundd instruct in| a prescribwl manner all sorts and 
coridiiions td pupils?"'' ' 

What teachers did suggest in the name of interests was the 
adaptation of the classic texts to make them more palatal)le. Again, 
this movement began in respcmse to Hall's urgings during the 
prewar period. After the war it became more frequent, reinforced by 
nn assumption that there were "essential" and '*nonessenliar' parts 
to literary works. Thus a teacher from a Hackensack (New Jersey) 
liigh school ccmUl urge unblvishingly that the "Solution of Burke" 
was to **Ue<kice the speech from seventy-eight to forty-two pages. 
Hurke should have done that himself,'* And another from South 
Philadelphia could make Comus "somewhat less of a bore and an 
affliclionV l)y reducing "tlieJ plot to its elements— stripped of its 
philtisophy, its ethiVal note, its poetry. What is Cow/z.s but the 
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baldest and t-nuk^st (if melodramas?"'* Kvorvonc know that chil- 
dren enjoyed mek»drama. The startlin^r thinK in snch f)owdler* 
i/ations wn.s the ^n-eat enthusiasm with whjt'h they wiiro carried out; 
nolxxly (ine.stioned wliether the ^skeleton mnainin^r was really the 
l^reat work of literature that demanded a plaee in the currieulum in 
the first plaee. Discussions nf snch radical adaptations were pub- 
hshed thron^^hout the twenties and thirties as practkal teachinij 
suggestions. 



Hciuthii^ Shifls 

One aspect of the study of literatnrf which lent itself well to 
scirntilic study was the analysis of the functional skills involved in 
readin^,^ As part of the ^rt^neral testin^r movement, the measurement 
t)t reading achie\'ement actually he^an rather late: Courtis^ stan- 
daiHli/ed silent reading test in 1915 was the first to appear, l^he 
many in\'esti^rations which followed were especially important be- 
cause the\' su^^^^ested that silent readin^r ^as more efficient than 
oral readniK in both speed and comprehension. This was at varianct* 
with the emphasis which Kn^rlisK teachers had been placing on oral 
r(»adin^^ and oral expression, but they adapted to the new concerns 
(luickly. Judd and Buswells SUvat Wwrfmir; A Stud \' of Its Var- 
iotts 7y/u^s• (15)22) was especially intluentiaK focussing' attention on 
the variety of different skills which a mature* reader uses—the 
difleronce between skiimninir newspaper heafllines, reading a li^ht 
poem, and appreciutin^r a complex novel for example, Dovetailing 
neatly with the ar^nmients that Allan Abl)ott and others had been 
aiK anciuK about ^rt^nre studies, the book also helped to propel the 
types approach into a new prominence, 

I'Mnally studies of readin^r turned their attention toward the lex-el 
nl iU)mprehension which coukl bo expected fnmi students readin^r 
Ihi^ currently popular selections. Two .studies, one from Teachers 
Colle^^e, (\>lunibia, and the other from Clark University, used 
similar procedun^s and arrived at similar i-esults. Short ^^represen^ 
tative * [)assaires were taken from literary works popular in the hi^rh 
school; c*)rnprehension questions were constructed for each passa^a^: 
and the tests were administered to a sample of .students, T, W, ll] 
Irion com|)leted his Teachers (oUe^e .study first (1925). Usin^ 
sel(>ctions IVom Tito S/)\\ -'The Destruction of Sennacherib/' 
rVi(^sYf^. and The Ongin of Species in order to be able to compare 
r(>sulls trum different literary ^i,mes. he tesibd the comprehension 
ol nmth ^rjaders and concluded: "The avera^r^, readin^r comprehen- 
sicMi as compared with the total ccmiprehension possibilities of the 
s(>leclions nsoii is s<) medi^jcre that it is very hav.ardous to proceed 
on the assumption that students in the ninth ^^rade can read well 
c^rmn^di to comprehend and appreciate literature merely by read- 
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iiiK^'*' His results also su^rgested that there were real differences 
in the iliffieulties generated by the different genres, a^ain provid- 
c'\ iileuiv in .support of the types appruaeh, 

Mary V. Ihurh, in a sli^^htJy la tor hut more extensive stuily 
<!U2S|. rei'ordid the responses of ^-^ludents in grades 7 to 12 on a 
similar te>t. She also eoneludwl that the existing; phicement of texts 
was appr*o|>riate for only 25 percent of each ^rade level, but found 
that the differences ivithin each grade were greater than the dif- 
fertMues betwven it and the five others studied. Following Crow's 
lead, she u.se<l the voluntary reading prefert»ncei^ of the students to 
f let ermine the proper range for school teaching.*' 

Though the results of these and other, less extensive examina- 
tions of the eorresp.ondence between the abilities of students and 
the <liffieulty of conventional materials were hardly encouraging, 
the result was paradoxically to give teachers of literature a new 
cnnlidence that they d" indeed have an objective, quantifiable 
subject matter, just like the rest of the teaching world. This 
attitude is apparent, for example, in the quotation from Hatfield's 
1927 editorial at the beginning of this chapter: there the teaching of 
literiuure was directly equated with the teaching of "the higher 
shills" nf reading, and both placinl within the tradition of scientific 
study. 

WTK concern with practical reading skills ccmtintied, but ex- 
ci^pt lor oecasi(mal and short-lived flirtations, it soon hecanu* a 
si^parate concern from the teaching of literatim*. Uy the e^irly 
thirties, with attention in reading studies shifting toward phy.si- 
i)logical il(»fects in disabliHl readers and that in literature towaril the 
priuisiou of "experience." the teaching of reading in the high 
.school had come to mean almost exclusively remedial work.^*' 



The Focu.s on the Individual 

Ahility (inuifys 

Demunds for efficiency and economy* "objective" measures of 
arhie\enient and intelligence, and a burgeoning, heterogeneous 
school population combined during the twenties to create a new 
awareness of individual differences. Ability grouping was one of the 
first and most lasting responses. This spread quickly after the war. 
with an original conception that was perfectly blameless: teachers 
thought it would be easier to provide individualized instruction if 
tluMr classes were homogeneous, 

Kroiu the beginning, htwever. the concern with grouping stu- 
dents into 'mferior*' and 'superior' classe,s carne^l with it the 
danger of poor teaching. The earlier development of busine.ss Eng- 
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lish curricula had at least begun with tho premise that the 
studi^nts in tlicm wiw interested in other work than that in the 
re^idar Kn^H^^h chiss: the new division phiced the emphasis on their 
(fuiliility til do the .same work. Thus a trend quickly devek>pod in 
which the gifted classes were given an enriched curriculum, the 
'Nh)w" groups a strong dose ol drill and '^minimum essentials/* 
Thl^ downgrading of activities for the low group and the shift of 
tenchiT interest is apparent even in the earliest articles on ability 
grouping in Knglish: by the 1930s, partly in response to studies of 
gifted students by Terman and others, it was deeply ingrained," 
Superior classes clearly became the prerogative of the superior 
teacher. As the head of the English department in one New York 
City high school put it, **Gifted students thrive under the leader* 
ship of distinguished minds/' Slow students, even to a New Jersey 
teacher obviously devoted to them, '*(call] forth everything that the 
teacher has to offer in tact, sympathy* and understanding/*^*^ The 
point to note is that they do not call forth interest or excitement. 

77/r Ihiltoti Plan 

Teachers of Knglish treated ability groups as a means to greater 
efficiency: they al^ > thought of them as a compromise with the 
Uloi\\ provision of a completely differentiated program for each 
student. ''The highest social efficiency/' wrote Hatfield in 1925, *'is 
evidently to he attained only by giving each individual with his 
peculiarities the training he most needs. So we have ability 
grouping, which carried through to its extreme becomes individual 
instruction."** The .'*Dallon'* or **contract'* plan represented one 
attempt to ^.'arry through to that desirable extreme. In essence, the 
plan involved each student meeting with his teachers and making a 
"contrnct" to iU\ certain work wiihin a given period of time» usually 
a week. The terms of the contract could be varied to meet the ntK.^d.s 
of the pupiL but its value was specified in advance so that each 
student would know whether he was working for an A, a B, or a C, 
and would hove some nu^asure of choice in the matter. Although the 
plan wan really on offshoot of work done ^before the war at San 
Francisco State Normal Collegi», it was first systematically put into 
pnu'ticeby Helen Parkhurst in Dalton, Massachusetts. Both Park^ 
hurst arid Kvelyn f)(>wey used the name of the latter town in 
p<ipulari/.ing tlu* approach, thoegh the priH:ise formulation varied 
almost from school to school. * ' 

U ith its focus on individual effort, the Dalton plan was critici/«i 
by some teachers as violating *'the social nature of KngH,sh instruc- 
tion"-- being particularly detrimental in the teaching of literature.*' 
This objection was circumvented by inclurljnjr some contracted 
gnmp work, allowing students to discuss what they had read with 
om« another as well as with the teacher. By the late twenties, the 
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Dnlton plan was running smoothly enough to produce some rhap- 
stulic e\ aluations. like that ol a teacher from the South Philadelphia 
Ui^h Sclujol tor CJirls: 

The aM'itat loll has truly, hut unnhtrusively passod. Group work» super- 
vised study, Hodaliml study, andpmjeetshoth individual and coopera- 
tive have htH.'(inie aiitomatieally the means by whieh the learning 
provoss is earriivl on. Learning to do by doing; learning that learning is 
a slow pnK-ess: learning that mastery is possible and that nothing else 
is' accepiahle --the goals of education liave come within the conscious 
*xn\^[i (it hoih leaoiiers and siudents.*' 

In the end. the critics rather than the proponents ol the contract 
nunhod triumphed. The early concern that the indivi(hially- 
specitied C(mtniets put undue emphasis on indivuhial work at the 
expense nl gioup activities had been easy enough to overcome. By 
tlu^ early thirties, however^ teachers were beginning to recognize 
that the goals inherent in the Dalton plan were out of harmony with 
the general goals of literature instruction. The interest of a student 
w(uking to lullill a contract in literature would he an interest 
iMigendered by desire to fulfill the contract: it would not be an 
interest in the story itself. Teachers began to find that the contract 
(Miuld even s(Tve to stifle rather than arouse interest; once the 
c(>ntriU't was fulfilled, the student would simply stop reading. 
I'inally, the c(mtrart had from the beginning placed too much 
emphasis upon quantitative rather than (lualitutive differences in 
the work i'e(iuired. The difference between an A and a R uiJually lay 
simply in the amount of work done, so that an A-student would do 
all of the work of the H-students. and then some. It was not enough 
that he do the same work better. Pn)per individualization of in* 
structi(Ui. on the other hand, needed to emphasize qualitative 
differences in students and the work they should be doing. Hatfield 
rang the death knell in a MJ.TJ editorial, though he continued to 
print defc^nses of the meth()d for some years following: "Let the 
t(^achcM', if he will, work out the conti*act as his idea of what he 
wants the pupils to do. But let him find some more social and 
humane method of (Jealing with impressionable, plastic human 
bikings/'*' 

rnit Work 

The "mastery unit" was another appn)ach to the problem of 
individuali/.ing inslniction that in the end developed in a rather 
different direction. Henry C. Morrison popularized the term in his 
IxHik. 1'hr hacticc of Tvachhtf; in (he SiTondary School (1926). A 
"unit" to him consisted essentially of all of the activities and 
materiaLs necessary to bring about a given change in pupil behav- 
ior. U) "inculcate the 'understanding,' " for example, •'that the 
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folnn 5s a signpost pointinj^ to an enumoratiun.*' Each student 
\\()ul<l profivd through a unit at his own speed, mt)vin^ on to the 
nuxt only alter he had demonstrated mastery. It was an approach 
whieh dovetailed neatly with the concern for minimal essentials. 
l)Ui it also sulTereil from the problems of that approach when 
applied la lOn^Ush: literature was not easily broken down into 
"units" for mastery, at least not In the sens-e that Morrison was 
Aisin^jr (hose terms. Hatfield, though initially pleased with the 
iinpli<'alion of purposelulni»ss in all of the activities introduced into 
the Unit, quickly de^*ided that though '^such notions are deeide<lly 
ct>mlortabl(\*' the ui)derlying conception of growth was inadequate, 
People do not grow by the accumulation of the separate, completed 
units of skill that Morrison's analysis implied. The production 
model fnjm industry could not be so '^directly applied to teaching.*^ 
The mastery unit, like the Dalton plan, enjoyetl a brief vogue 
and thou dropped from view. * Units/' however, became ingrained 
in th<»educa\ionnl vocabulary, where they remain to this day with a 
niennin^ tjuite tHfferenl from that which they originally bore. 
Insti»ad of a discrete set of materials with a limited, specific 
bc^havioral goal toward which the individual student could progress 
at his own pace, "unit" came to be used to describe virtually any 
set of activities centered around ono common focus. Talk of mas- 
tery in Morrisim's sense had very little meaning with activities of 
this sort. 

Leonard V. Koos. associate director of the National Survey of 
Secondary Kducation carried out by the Office of Education, dis- 
cussed some t)f the findings of the survey l)efore the 1932 NCTE 
ronv<MUion. He pointed out^that 71 percent of the nation '.s secon- 
<iary schot)ls were usin^r homogeneous grouping for English classes, 
a higher percent than for any other sui)ject in tho eurriculunu IQ 
was the nu»st frequent criterion lor forming the groups. He noted, 
too. that "unit-assignments** were among the most frequent pre- 
visions for individual differences, though both the Dalton plan and 
the Morrison plan "in schoob reporting to use them with unusual 
succt^s" deviated widely from the plans" described by the origi- 
nators. Most such teaching, though it continued to go under a 
variety of names, had by 1932 come to represent simply a sequence 
of related activities, usually with a definite beginning and definite 
end. which i-ould be u.sed with a single student or, more usually, with 
a class.* ' 

OhJvvth'O Testing 

In additi<m to usfn^- mtolligence and achievement scales to divide 
stuck^nts \nUi homogeneous groups, teachers of I^nglish gave in- 
creasing attention to the use of "new type" or "objective" exami- 
nations for diagnosis and evaluation. Though they had difficulty in 
adapting such tests for the teaching of literature, teachers were 
^^">on won over by arguments about the reliability, fairness, and 
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i>i<)noniy (tliuy wm* easy to correct) of the objective tests/** As 
with niiriiy a.s|K»cts of the movement for efficiency and scientific 
methods, liowev^r. it was the •^minimum essentials^* and "func- 
tionar' reading' skills that ultimately received the most attention 

rhe history of objective testing in Knglish during this period^ 
hoih in literature and in other areas of the curriculum -is somewhat 
unusual in that both lilieral and conservative views of teaching 
could unite, thcmgh for different reasons, in support of tests. To the 
conservatives, testing w^as a way to keep up standards and insure 
the phue of discipline and memory work.^' To the liljerals it 
prn\ uled the teacher with a way to diagnose pupils* weaknesses and 
thus to better meet their needs. That Hatfield undertook to edit a 
senes of 'Practice Tests" which were commercially publishc»d and 
advertised in the Enfrlish Journal is as clear an indication as 
anything of his point of view. Equally significant is a series of 
^'diagm)stic" tests of reading ability put together by John J. 
DeBoer, the Journars assistant editor and resident radical His 
rationale was explicit: "Teachers of English and instructors respon- 
sible for the educational guidance of high-school youth cannot 
provide competent counsel without a fairly comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the mental and educational characteristics of the pupils 
phu'c>d in their charge/*^** 

11ie more ctmservativc view* of testing was represented by the 
(^>llege Kntrance Kxamiruition Hoard, which in the spring of 1929 
appointed a ( onunii5sion on English to undertake a major study of 
ihe Kuglish examination, diaries Swain Thomas of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education \vas named chairman; his relatively 
ctjuservnlive eastern college view dtmunates the report (though 
Hatfield was also a member of the commission). The final report, 
publisfied in MKU as Fxamininf^ the HxamimUion in Eniriish. is a 
fascinating portrait of attitudes both toward testing and tjoward 
sci**ntific method in general. 

The re|M»rt began by dedicating itself to scientific method- The 
ctunmission members decided that, although they could have made 
pronouncements ''ex cathedra," that would be *\vholly unsatisfac- 
tory. " Indeed, they felt they were in a unique position to avoid 
•NulijiTlive c(mclusions/* Not only did tbey have available for 
study the accumulated data of twenty-eigbt years of testing by the 
('Klin, but alsf) a mass of data from other agencies. And most 
imporiant of all, '^Tbere were readily at hand methods of ol)jt*ctive 
iiuestigation which ihe rewnt years have refined and validated.*'*^ 
Most Of the report, however, was hardly scientific. There was an 
hislorioal study of tho form of the Uestricted and Comprehensive 
examinations over the years, and tables of the topics and options 
that hnd been providc»d; old examination booklets were informally 
nniewed lo as(^ertain that both kinds of exams had been fairly 
scored: one chapter devoted it.self to aims of English study: another 
(h-alt w ith the conditions of administering and the details of sc^oring 
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tlu* t^ssays. T]w science in the study -conJ^istecl of quostionnairo 
sut'Ncys of students and teachers about various aspectvS of the 
lestin^ program and their Kn^Hsh classes, and of a correlational 
stud\ of tlie predictive value of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT), the Restricted and CompR»hensive examinations in Kn^diyh. 
and school grades. These scientific analyses were all relegated to an 
appendix and largely ignored: many of the results are not men- 
lion<»d anywhen* in the report. Still, they were the commission s 
claim to science and objectivity, and they were published in full. 

Much to the chagrin of the commission » the results of their 
I'orrelational analyses consistently indicated that the l)est predictor 
ol cctlle^o achi<>venient was the SAT, next, the school record, then 
the Conii)reh<»nsive, and finally th'.» Restricted examinati<m in En- 
glish. The problem with this in the conmi is s ion's view was that the 
SAT was a mechanical exaniinati<m which did not "test the candi- 
date's ability to paraphrase or to make a precis, or to interpret the 
subtler cjuaiities of a poem read at siKht." Faced with the evidence 
I hat the SAT was a better predictor of college performance in 
l':nj;lish, the commission finally rested on its humanism: '*The 
qiiesticMi is not so much a result reducible to statistics as it is a 
determination to retain in American education certain factors con- 
tribiitinK to civilization and culture rather than to the mechanical 
efficiency of the American college student/'^" In the end their 
recommendations sug^t^^sted abandoning the restricted examina- 
ti<m. iuit asked only minor changes in the cherished comprehensive 
essay test. ' 

\Vhil<> rejecting the olyective examination for their own pur- 
poses, the ccmimission managed also to conclude that teachers of 
Knglish 'Yamiot afford to ignore the value of these tests in class- 
roo!ii work." Indeed the report devotes a whole chapter (written 
pri!)Kirily i)y Thomas} to the educational value of examinations in 
the* classroom. • The purposes of such a testing program (to be a 
•*recurrent" practice thrtmghout the year) were several; it would 
give the teacher diagnostic information: it would help **systema- 
ti/.e" instruction: and it would serve to motivate students by giving 
them an impartial record of achievement. There was an inherent 
faiih that all students would achieve, and thus be able to bask in 
their own rellected glory; the effects of such objective proof of their 
ow!i inability on students who might cimtinually fail were hardly 
considen^d. 



Kxperimental Method 

Studies of reading interests and of comprehension skills were 
ossentiatly static: they could say something about present condi> 
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tinus hut worv al best only su^gostive about how to make thin^.s 
lu'tUM*. IncKvcl thov could even help perpetuate the status quo: 
Hurc h, tor example, explieitly used her diseovenes about what the 
students urrc readia/j^ on their own as a eritorion tor determining 
what they shouid hv reading in the school. ICxperimental studies of 
aUermitive U'achini^ nu»thods, on the other hand, did offer a way 
ttjuard projj^rt^ssive in)provement of rni»thodolo^y through the ob- 
jective <letennination of tht' most effective procedures. 

Thv path toward wound experimental study in the teaching of 
l iu»^lish was not an ea.sy one. however; indeed, a cynic mi^ht evori 
woiulor if tho number of false starts from pseudoscientific. impro- 
piTly dc'sit^m^d **studies*' nKiy not have done nune harm than all the 
good fn»in hotter projects. Teachers quickly picked up the terminoh 
ot^y at scieiue: every chanf^e in curriculum became an "expcri- 
nu-nt"; every fluctuation in student behavior became "significant"; 
all procedure?^ were "evaluaU^d." Vot only a few madi* even an 
attempt ttj use an experimental design, and the best of those had 
s prions flaws. 

The first experimental study of importance in the teaching of 
literature was Nancy Corj'ell's doctoral project (1927) at Teachers 
College, Columbia.^* It was set in the context of a growing debate 
al)out the mo^t successful way to approach literary works in class. 
Two different philosophies had long been evident: on the one hand 
there were teachers who laude^d the benefits of allowing students to 
read exten-sively on their own with only minimal discussion of the 
wc)rks and no close textual analysis; this approach had become 
especially prevalent among teachers concerned with sociaiizing class 
procedures and with insuring student interest. On the other hand 
there were those who felt appreciation was an earned achievement, 
the result of careful study and thoughtful analysis; here the empha- 
sis was on extended study of a few books, with at Jeast several weeks 
of class discussion devoted to the d<^tiuls of each. Intensive study 
had of course been the approach at the end of the nineteenth century, 
where the emphasis had been philological and rhetorical; though the 
form of the analysis had been much modified over the years, the 
value of some sort of careful class study was not usuat3y questioned, 
NCTK had focussed so much attention on extensive (or **home" or 
"independent*') reading to bring it into wider use as an adjunct to, 
not as a replacement for, class study.^ The two approaches were 
considered to be complementary, and both had had their place in the 
Reorganization report.^* " ./ v 

As extensive reading became more and more accepted. A owCvgr, 
and as the goals of instruction turned toward breadth of periencf^v ^ 
voices began to be heard arguing that expensive reading should y ^ 
roplaie, not .supplement, intensive study. It was'^this question that 
Coryell addressed in a year-long experimentai^omparison of the two 
procedure.s. As she sumniarized it, her extensive reading classes 
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involved '^the rapid reading of a comparatively large amount of 
literature with general comments and discussion in class*': the 
intensive reading class concentrated on **the detailed, analytical 
study of the minimum of literature required by the syllabus'' (p. 1). 
The reading for the extensive group was set up to parallel but exceed 
the work done in the other classes; if the ov2 read four of the Idylls of 
the Kingr the other read eleven, and five thousand more lines of 
Klizabethan poetry — and so on through the syllabus. The experi- 
ment involved nine eleventh grade classes in one school, including 
one extensive reading, one intensive reading, and one control group 
at each of three ability levels. Testing included a fairly extensive 
battery of standardized tests of reading and comprehension, but the 
major focus was on a final examination which Coryell constructed to 
cover only the books Studied by the intensive readers. Finding at the 
end of the year that the two groups had progressed equally, Coryell 
drew the conclusion that the extensive readers probably learned 
five time,s as much again, which they had no chance to use on the 
examinations/*'''' 

Coryeirs study is of considerable importance as one of the earliest 
examples of relatively careful application of experimental procedures 
to the study of the teaching of literature. The results could hardly be 
ignored and prompted considerable debate between proponents of 
the two approaches, a debate that by the end of the 1930s ended up 
at about the point where Coryell had begun: a situation of uneasy 
coexistence,'''* 

It is indicative of the general level of pedagogical science that the 
study was never questioned on its merits; throughout the debates 
the proponents of intensive study tended to ignore rather than 
challenge her results/^' The study certainly could have been faulted 
at a number of points: only a few teachers and a few classes were 
involved, and these were obviously inore enthusiastic about the 
^'experimental" extensive reading approach; the measuring instru- 
ment, though testing only content from the books all had studied, 
was clc^arly weighted in its emphasis toward the goals which had 
governed tlie studies of the extensive readers: and the results after 
all simply indicated that there was no difference, not that the 
extensive readers had done better. Later studies tended to substan- 
tiate these results, hut CoryelKs work by itself was not that 
conclusive/** 

Literature v^-as certainly the most difficult area of English instruc- 
tion to investigate with experimental methods; it was simply too 
difficult to measure objectively results that were framed in terms of 
•appreciation/* **attitudes/* or lifelong habits. Yet the situation in 
language and composition seems to have been little better: there 
wwe few true experimental studies, and those tended to have serious 
faults. In 1901. an NCTE committee began a review of the entire 
field of research in written composition: they found only five studies 
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(»ut of Ihv liuiidmls rL»portc<l that met most of their criteria for sound 
investigation. Th^: situation in the teaching of literature was 
certainly \\i)rse."" 



Settling Dctwn 

The twenties began with a burst of enthusiasm about l)enefits that 
would derive from the application of science to the prof)lems of 
Knglish. l)ut the proffered benefits were slow in coming, and not all 
to tlie liking of teachers. Many .studies^ firmly under the control of 
those carrjing them out, did tend to support and reinforce tenden- 
cies underway in Knglish; CoryelKs project falls into this category to 
the extent that the measuring instrument was weighted towards the 
procedures in her experimental group. Yet it was not too long before 
Knglish teachers began to learn that studies affecting their field 
would not always be under their control. Perhaps the most effective 
agent in educating teachers to the dangers of pooriy conducted 
nvsearch was a series of studies of class sixe. in English as well as 
other subjects. Comparing pupil achievement on a few easily mea- 
sured variables, these studies seemed to indicate that small classes 
had no distinct advantages over large; in some cases the students in 
them did not even do as well. Administrators, always under pressure 
to cat costs, quickly used these studies as justification for large-scale 
jumps in the number of pupils per teacher. 

Such studies eventually made NCTE leaders aware that teachers 
of Knglish might not make the world's best scientists, and scientists 
might not know how to make the world's best teacher of English. 
Kewey Befle Inglis emphasized this point in delivering her presiden- 
tial address to the 1929 NCTE convention: **Say over to yourselves 
the names of the really great teachers of history or your personal 
experience. Did they spend hours humped over correlations? Many 
of the antagonisms between the two fields could be saved if each were 
gi\'en due place and recognition, and persons fitted by nature and 
disposition for the one were not forced into the other. '^'^^ A year later 
Hatfield, spurred by administrators' reactions to the studies of class 
size, was less sure that the current set of ** scientists** deserved such 
**due place and recognition/* He granted that scientific investigation 
is **obvioui;ly necessary**: 

Neressary^ hut more difficult than educational • scientists** have 
usually realized. A few loosely ^conducted, slightly supervised experi- 
nipnts with large and small classes seemed to show no great advantage 
in the .siiiall classes. Immediately the majority of administratf)rs and, 
\\c- suppc»se. of professors of education, leaped to the conclusion that 
classt s everywhere, under all sorts of tccU hers, might safely he made 
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larger. . . wi' do not ri'ulizi' tho Comploxity of tlu» tonchirii^ learn in 
snuaiinn/nu' number of "variables'* to be conlrollod in tbe experi- 
ment ol the Jiimiliar "parallel j^nnips * tyjH' is dangemusly larj^e. . . . 

iin* rrrtlulnus. untluly ereduloiis. Snentifie experiment \>i a new 
im^^iv wlneli snumls Inj^iVal. It has not yet been used enouj^h t() 
prtMluce cnntradietory results.' • 

His conclusion that class size cotikl not be studied apart from other 
issues of eurricuium ' and instrtiction n^presents the balance of 
n])inion today."^' 

Still the sciontifio orientation had been deeply ingrained: the 
ski^pticism that developed was really a sign of the increasing 
sophistieation of teachers and their leaders about such approaches. 
They did not reject science, but they did begin to move to control it, 
A Comndttee on Research was organized: annual summaries of 
rest^areh in Knglish studies were prepared for the Enf^lish Jaurnah 
and reviews of new studies began to point out the faults and 
limitati(Uis as well as the conclusions reached,"*^ By the mid-thirties 
seii»nce was clearly no longer viewed as the solution to all the iUs of 
the teaching of Knglish, l)Ut it was just as clearly seen as one of the 
tools that would i)e put to use in the search for solutions to those ills. 
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Uequireil HinulUx^r lui^'lish Joitnwl 19:8 {October 19:U)): 603-42: am) Mary 
i:. l.tiwe. "K-Hpiirecl Iteadin^ Versus Free KeadinK." ICtisjlish Journal 19:8 
(Oeldher I9:mi: « 12-51, The editor suggested they be read as "a joint 
eoiUrlbution." 

fiT, The Commission on Knglish {Examminfr (hx* EMWtiiuttion in Eng- 
lish, \\. was typically dismissivo:/\Mis.^ Coryeii\s study reveals certain 
ncKaniaiTtvs cil I'xtensive reading, but this tloe.s not im|)ly that a real 
appnriatinn of literature can br secured without very close and detailed 
uoik upon selected masterpieces." 

oK. Other studies supporting free reading are summarized by James H, 
Si|iiire ill "Knglish Literature, " in the Emyvlopcdia of lulucathmul Hc^ 
s<W(7i, tth ed . ed. Ucihert L. I'.bel tNew York: Macmillan Companv, 19()9), 
pp. 4(i|w;i. 

50. Uiehard Hraddock tl al. /^wmre// in Writtvn Composition (Urbana, 
111.: NCTK, ]\m). When Purves and Hejieh carried out a similar survey of 
invt'siigaMons in tht» teaching ul literature, they found flaws In virtually all 
the studies examined. .Alan C\ Purve.s and Richard Heach, Uwrafurv^nul 
ihrfhrnivr: lU^si arch in Kespottsv to l.tteratitro, Koatlinf,' hitorcsts. and thv 
Tv(lrhn^^ of IJtvrahtro {Vrbinuu 111.: NXTK, 1972). 

It is indicative of the state of affairs in litoratore that when the 
National Sticlety for the Study of Kducation devoted its Tiiirty-Sevcnth 
Yt arhook In the scientific moven^ent in education, it included chapters on 
ihi" leaching of handwriting, spelling, Knglish usage, and reading-^but 
none on lit**ralure. 

«l. Impnrtant early {pn'-192r)) .studies were conducted bv Calvin O. 
Davis in the North Central Association and I'aul \\, Stevenson at the 
Cnivi rsity of llllnuis. xStn.^ Callahan. Kdtaviion iind tfw Cult of Effirivnvw 
pp. 2:12-:]^, " 

Ueucy Melle Inglis, **Uotrn^pect and Prospect,*' En^tifili Journal 
19:1 (January 1930): 11-21. 

ICdilorial, '^Pedagogical Ueseareh,'* Journut 19:8 tOctober 

S*'t^ William S. Vincent, *'Class Size/* in Hbcl, luuyvlopcdia of 
i\\ltavtitmal Hofivarvh, \>ii. bU-*U>. 

(m. See Waller Harne,s. "Knglish Research and the National Council/' 
luiirlhh Journal 2:^:1 (January 1934): 9-18'. Committee on Research, "The 
Contributions (d Research io Teaching and (^urriculum-Making in Knglish, 
Jaiuiary. 1933. through June. 1934," En^lisli Journal 23:9 (November 
1934): 71S.:U; and Dudley Miles, "Class Si/.e in High-School Knglish,'' 
Hot>k Review, English Joarmd'M\\ (January 1932): 77^78. The Miles article 
uas a re\ lew of a study by Doru V, Smith "(soon to be NCTK president) in 
which her n^sults were attributed to the "intelligence, vigorous personality, 
and pnd<iuud enthusiasm" <if Smilh-and hence could not be generalized. 
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The aim of leaching iileralwe is the nltnosl possible broadening and 
onhchmenl of young people's experience, and their belter appreciation or 
valuing of all experience, ralher than of boohs alone. 



In the common .ihools, al leasl, Ihe social basis of lileraho^ wilt becnme 
established by the 'mportnnities of a civilisation on Irial. . , . The introduc- 
tion of democmcy into industry; Ihe use of wealth for the welfare of Ihe 
people: the protection of womanhood and childhood against the mpacily of 
individualism gone mad; Ihe final eradication of mob rule and lynch law: the 
climinalion of brutalily ami injustice iu our courts and penal institutions,' Ihe 
growth of a world state in which war will be as exlincl as Ihe private 
duel— children are not only to understand these movements, Ihcy are to learn 
to desire tlwm with studied intensity. 



. . , Our major tash in (he ordinary achool is to teach all our pupils to tvad 
nrdinaty malt en with ordinary intelligence and to express ordinary I ho ugh Is 
with rcasonabie clarity. This emphasis upon the practical enforces very 

direelty our responsibility as leachet^s of a loot subject Our English 

course should embody experiences . . . analogous to the expected general 
expersenies of life. 



The state course of study in English is liberal in tendency. . . . Handicaps to 
the practical use of lite cause in schools tltrougltoul llic slate are chiefly a 
l}aucity of booh supply, local insistence upon more format elements of 
instruction, lack of preparation on tlte pari of teachers in point of view and in 
hnowledge of the hind of material sponsored by tlte course, and fear llidt the 
Regenh' examinations or college entmnce reqttirewenls will differ in 
emphases from tlte slate coui'se of study. 



—Sterling Andrus Leonard, Essential 
Principles of Teaching Reading and 
Literature, 1922^ 



-Jolm J, DeBoer, **Tlje Materials of the 
En|»lish Curriculum," 1932- 



-Charles Swain Thomas, Presidential 
Address to the NCTli:, 19353 



—Dora V. Smith, after surveying 
instruction iu New York State, 1941'^ 




Chapter V 



A Framework for Teaching 



During the decades between the First and Second 
World Wars, teachers of English were seaR*hing for a new and 
coherent framework around which to structure their teaching. The 
concern with scientific method was one aspect of that search, but. as 
in the progressive movement in education as a whoie, it wa^s never 
the only one. In the teaching of literature in particular, the answers 
which science offered w^^ir slow in coming and unsatisfactory when 
they arrived. The writings and speeches of William Heard Kilpatriek 
of Teachers College, Columbia, provide the best single example of 
the problems toward which teachers of English soon turned their 
attention. Many cited Kilpatriek directly as they sought to rational- 
ize and defend iheir own approaches: others less overtly but no less 
obviously reflected his emphases and concerns, and sometimes even 
his solutions. As a disciple of Dewey and student of Thorndike. 
Kilpatriek was himself a blend of the forces that led to the redefini- 
tion of English instruction: his concerns were scientific, philosoph- 
ical, psychological, reformist. And if that blend wore improbaljle, so 
would be the blend within the teaching of English. 

in this chapter, the discussion will focus on the elaboration of a 
metaphor of experience and later of exploration as the heart of the 
educational process. Important contributing topics will include the 
project method, the redefinition of the value of literature in terms of 
vicarious" and later of **ordered*' experience* the emergence of 
radical social goals in response to the Depression, and the synthesis 
of all these elements in a series of **pattem curriculums'* offered in 
the late 1930s. Other important movements which began during the 
twenties or thirties— in particular the Eight- Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association, a new interest in semantics* and 
the New Criticism— culminated somewhat later and will he discussed 
in the next chapter. 
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* The Projeci Method 

The Method Proposed 

The project method was Kilpatriek's methodological solution to 
the many demands on the progressive teacher. He outlined it briefly 
in Teachers; College Record in September 1918, and elaborated it in 
more detail in a later book, Foundations of Method (1925). Accept- 
ing the progressives* rejection of mental discipline and their concern 
with moral and ethical development, he also pointed out that the 
method of teaching could itself convey important lessons to the 
student* lessons which have nothing to do with overt subject matter. 
Since in a democratic society **the typical unit of the worthy life** is 
"the purposeful act,*' Kilpatrick argued that this should also be the 
"typical unit of school procedure.**'^ 

Though in many ways this view of education was philosophically 
rather than psychologically derived* Kilpatrick carefully justified it 
in psychological terms. Here his analysis followed Thorndike in 
strt»ssing that learning results from the Law of Effect: **any move- 
ment of mind or body that succeeds (or brings satisfaction) has for 
that reason a better chance of being used again/' The virtue of the 
purposeful act as the basis of education is that it insures the working 
of the Law of Effect; the fulfillment of ^'purpose" brings satisfaction 
and thus forges the necessary bonds between stimulus and re- 
sponse." 

The project method was Kilpatrick*s way of institutionalizing the 
purposeful act, and he described four kinds that could claim a 
legitimate place in thecurriculum* One was the project to embody an 
idea in external form, as in writing a letter; the second, the project 
whose goal was simply to enjoy something, as in hearing a story; the 
third* to solve a problem, as in deciding why New York City has 
outgrown Philadelphia; the last, the project to attain a skill, as to 
bring one's handwriting up to grade 14 on the Thorndike scaled The 
project that quickly came to dominate the literature did not really 
correspond to any of Kilpatrick*s four categories; it might best be 
called the project to complete a task, as to make posters for a local 
show, to publish a school newspaper, or to build a model of the Globe 
theater. 

Kven Bobbitt in his functionalism had paid tribute to the value of 
experience*' in describing the uses of literature and reading; Kil- 
patrick, by (Placing the purposeful act*' at the heart of the educa- 
tional process, made experience and education virtually synony- 
mous* As he put it, the psychological order is the order of 
experience, of democracy, and consequently of learning,** And it was 
experience which would bridge the sometimes awesome gap between 
subject matter and child, between the world of the sophisticated 
adult and that of the naive schoolboy: 
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I ho subji'cl-maltw of the torricolom is race exi>t>rienct> the nii-kivl 
^v.nn,nKs of the raco. the best way.s mankind yet" SviS'^^f 
rm-olmf; Us prol)U.nis . . . The child h;.s cxperioiue^ the race Hal 
i^pem-nce the rh.ld;.s experience is. of coorse. childish: bo it s 



raie oxjieriontv 

Thus the project method, and education itself, could ultimately he 
seen as the broadening of experience, opening up the child's view 
until It could encompass the full "race experience"; "The best way in 
which I can now conceive the curriculum itself is as a series of 
experiences in which by guided induction the child makes his own 
tormulation.s. Then they are hi.s to use."" 

Tfic Rpniwnno 

ICngli.sh teachers were in general quite receptive to Kilpatrick's 
exposition ol method, Hosic provided an outline of the "Problem- 
l^roject Method" in the November 1918 issue of English Journal 
only two months after Kilpatrick's Record article)." and the Journal 
tt)ll()wed up with many examples of the successful use of the 
approach during the next several vears. W, Wilbur Hatfield a 
v™?"*^."^ Hosic's at Chicago Normal School and his successor at' 
I h. also undertook to explain and illustrate the method; he 
considered it most appropriate for the teaching of writing, however 
and did not deal with literature at all.'" 

By the end of the 1920s, the project method, the problem method, 
unit instruction, and the Dalton plan had become, in application 
virtually indistinguishable. Yet each of the approaches had, in its 
original formulation, made a unique contribution to the rapidly 
evolvmg methodology. What the project method did for the teaching 
ol literature was to bring experience within the curriculum Though 
the activities would eventually bear little relationship to those 
Kilpatnck had envisioned, they would he planned and carried out to 
broaden and extend the student's range of experiences in the wav 
that Kilpatrick had argued. 



Toward Experience 
Literature and Exi)eriem-e 



leachers first response to the emphasis on experience was to 
treat literature as a"yicarious" experience of the events described 
As Mosic described it m his doctoral dissertation (1921). in thj.s view 
literature "enlarges and enriches the experience of the reader and 
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extends his knowledge of !ife."*^ The roots of this einphasifj are 
complex— those whom Hosic cited as in essential agreement included 
Arnold, St. Heuve, Corson, Hudson, Baker, Robbitt, and Charters. 
The change during the twenties was to shift the focus from the past 
cultural experience Arnold had defended toward the present ex peri* 
ence of the child himself. Sterling A. Leonard, in a textbook 
published a year after Hosiers study, gave the concern with vicarious 
experience its fullest statement. Throughout, he emphasized the life 
embodied in the books studied, rather than their 'literary'' charac* 
teristics. As he wrote in his preface* the ^^fundamental and central 
idea" of his discussion was that **children*s reading of literature 
should be always an achievement of realized, true, and significant 
experience,** He explained further on, however, that he meant **true 
in the largest sense, of giving a right idea of relations between people 
in actual life, and l)etween thoughts and acts and their consequences 
according to natural law and social order,'* He meant that the 
vicarious experience offered must be a traditionally moral experience 
—an assertion soon to cause trouble for the progressive teacher of 
Knglish.^^^ 

What Leonard was doing was fusing the emphasis on values that 
had been so important during the reorganization period with the 
emerging focus on experience. The underlying argument was simple 
enough: if literature is moral and also provides a vicarious exper- 
ience, then the morality of the literature must come from the 
vicarious experience itself. Teachers fresh from the propaganda 
campaigns of the war had little doubt that literature's effects were 
(juite direct. Secure in this bejief, an NCTE committee on interna- 
tional relations attacked the **far reaching and pernicious influence" 
ofTennyson's ''Charge of the Light Brigade"; they thought that the 
unquestioning obedience of the soldiers was the wrong kind of 
experience for schoolchildren to have.' ' A similar acceptance of the 
power of vicarious experience led to an interest in biographical 
studies. As Martha Shackford of Wellesley College put it in arguing 
for teaching the life of Goldsmith: **He gives balance and sanity; he 
saves us from dangerous complacence. His life was touched with 
pain and loneliness, but he was not dismaycKl* By living his life over 
with him our hearts ought to he softened and purified,'*" 

Yet by the middle of the decade the ethical approach to literary 
experience was raising as many problems as it had solved. The early 
twentieth centurj' had produced a host of new writers who challenged 
the very foundations of literary taste as well as the conventions of 
society. With the ethical orientation in literary studies, the orienta* 
tion wliich said in effect that the morally good was the aesthetically 
beautiful, there was really only one verdict which could be reached 
about these writers. Harry T. Baker of Goucher College pronounct»d 
it in 192:^: 
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U we know anythin^r ^vorih knowing' about past literature, we can say 
something sensil)le and often helpful about that mueh' over-praised 
novel. Main ^Vn'e^ or al)out the l)latant produetiims of the Vulgarian 
Svhooi of versifiying. htmdod by Vaehel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, and a 
few nondeseript ininiigmnts. and sponsored by strong- minded ladies 
like Harnet Monroe ami Amy howell. . , . The most noticeable feature 
of their curious volumes t*^ that they need the services of a delousing 
.station. 11 there is one especially prominent *'note" in American minor 
poetry at present-^ and all of it is minor poetiy~it is the note of 
coniplnce n t v u Iga ri ty . ' ' 

Baker;?^ arguments illustrate the predicament in which the pro^nvs- 
sives m Kn^lish found themselvos. Concern with modern authors 
was a basic tenet: so was an t»mphasis on the system of values 
implicit in the work. The immediate response was to po.stpone 
jud^,nuent. studyin^r the new authors without attempting to intro- 
duce them into the hi^rh school curriculum, Ktifrfish Journal for 
example, began to be more systematic in its attempts to inform 
tt^-achers about developments in the ^roneral field of literature. I'ercy 
Hoynton of the University of Chicago was commissioned to provide a 
_serit»s of scholarly articles on "American Authors of Today": the 
lirst appeared in September 1922. Though iho Journal had published 
earlier articles by literary critics, the Hoynton series was the formal 
beginning of a practice which continued unbroken for nearly forty 
years: it eventually brought such distinguished names as Louis 
lintermeyor. K/.ra Pound, Thi^odore Dreiser, Vachel Lindsay, Mark 
Van Doren. Zona Gale, and J. ii. Priestley to the ./owma/'s pages^' 
During the Depression c^spcHriatly, when many literarv magazines 
went bankrupt, these were often original studies of some import 
rather thpn simply overviews of current opinion for teachers. 

Griidually the nml for new techniques of criticism began to be 
clear. Llewellyn Jones, editor of th/.' literary review of the Chkof^o 
I^:rvninfr post, provided a lengthy reform tdation in a two-part article 
on aesthetics in October and Novembf>r of 1920, Acknowledging his 
debt to Ogden and Richards, and to AinsHe's translation of Croce,'- 
he defined art as **a complete and successful e.xpression of a part of 
life— perhaps a very small part — experienced as one e.xperience in 
which all the factors hang together/' It is this coherence which 
distmguishes art. not any "parochial" moralism or didacticism. 
Jones proposed two standards for judging art. The first was the 
extent to which the artist was "sincerely giviag us e.xperience*'-and 
not "trying to prove a point, put over a thesis or generalization: in 
short indulging in propaganda." Notice that what Jones has done 
here is to continue the emphasis on experience while purging it of a 
direct relationship with valties. J lis second criterion was whether the 
work had achieved /orm; "that is. whether all that is not essential to 
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the experience, all the accidentals that surround it in real life, have 
been purged a\vay» so that the work has unity and affects us as a 
single organic whole." Again* this continues the concern with 
experience but makes it dependent upon form rather than content. 
Such an amdysis destroyed the basis on w'hich literature had been 
justifying its place in the curriculum, biU Jones presented a new 
futiction which it might serve: , , although we repudiate the 
heresy that art must teach us moral lessons, we must admit that 
major art does have an educative function: it reconciles us to 
existence by presenting existence in an ideal (not a morally ideal but 
ail intellectually ideal) light: as something that hangs together, that 
is not •anarchic/'^'* 

This analysis provided teachers with the ideal solution to the 
problem of twentieth century literature. Its emphasis on experience 
continued tho easy link with the m(?thodological and philosophical 
proposals of Kilpatrick and Dewey, At the same tUne, by substi- 
tuting intellectual order for moral value it justified the approaches of 
the new authors. The process of assimilation was not easy, especially 
for teachers in whom the previous approaches were thoroughly 
ingrained, but the direction was at least clear. Increasingly during 
the twenties and throughout the thirties, discussions of literature 
were phrased in terms of the experience which the work under study 
would provide. 

One should not conclude, however, that **e,\perience'* was in any 
sense to become a developed critical approach: rather it was the 
underlying goal toward which the various approaches were oriented. 
The study of types, for'example, was stressed by many of those who 
wanted to treat HteratwreHs experience. Leonard used it to structure 
a high school course that would group together experiences present- 
ing similar sorts of difficulties in reading and interpretation.^^ After 
Mabel Irene Rich provided teachers with an anthology organized by 
types in 1921, complete with a laudatory introduction by James 
Fleming Hosic, the study of types emerged as the first widely 
accepted alternative to the study of single classics from the college 
entrance lists. " Historical studies received support from teachers 
who argued that in order to experience fully a work of literature. It 
was necessary to understand fully the social and cultural milieu in 
which it originated.** Teachers whose concerns were more direcUy 
peciagogical turned to the instructional unit as the major way to 
insure that students would achieve a proper **experience.*" Some 
sugge.'^ted units focussed on a central reading, the experience of 
which would l)e enhanced by a plethora of other activiti^ organized 
around it. Others focussed the experience instead on a single concept 
(e.g. liberty, patriotism), often in the process revealing a continuing 
concern with the inculcation of a very particular .set of values. 
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('oiintvrcurn'nts 

The movenK»nt toward literature as experience remained a move- 
nu>nt away from the formal study of literature, even after the 
.strurturod nature of the experience became central to its justifica- 
tion. 'rhrouKhout the period of concern with experience, however, 
Ihvro were strong countercurrents uriiing other emphases. One such 
voice* was raised by Joseph M, Thomas of the University of 
Minnesota, seventh president of NCTK, In his address to the 1919 
convention, he paid full tribute to the criticism that had been 
directed toward early forms of literary study; but he went on to 
ar^rue that the abuses of the past were no cause to abandon the great 
tradition. He had only caustic comments for Hn|,dish teachers w.ho 

. . . have given up trying to interest the student in what they think he 
ouglit to he interesLod in. and are experimenting in a vain effort to find 
what he will like. They have not foresworn English, hut have definitely 
at)andoiu»d literature. Instead of the Spvvtotor, they read the Literxiry 
Dii^i^st: the local newspaper has replaced Lincoln and Franklin. Milton 
ami Tennyson have been given up for something "peppy" in the way of 
new poetry. .And ! even ht'ar of schools in which the Saturday Eoening 
Post is studied in fvnglish. They have sold their birthright for a mess of 
Potash and Perlmutter.^^ 

The major point that Thomas and others who sounded the same call 
were nuiking was that while the goals of those seeking to reconstitute 
the literature curriculum were laudable, the direction that had been 
taken in search of those goals was doomed to fail. Martha Shackford. 
another unconvinced college professor, made her point in the process 
of describing the properly educated "freeman*' in another article. In 
her view it was necessary to enforce a discipline and concentration 
that the high school lacked: '\ . . until a child learns intellectual 
courage^ the necessity of hard work, the fundamental significance of 
attacking and overcoming difficulties, he will never progress from 
the amoeba vStage of intelligence.'* 

This was an argument for mental discipline, dressed up in the new 
vocabulary of **intellectMal courage/' ^^responsibility," and progres- 
sive social orientation. It is thus especially interesting to note that 
tribute is paid to the experience approach in its manifestation as 
cultural history: the discipline Shackford advocated was to come 
from viewing literary works as "products of a very comprehensible 
social and political condition in each age» interpreted by individuals 
with imaginative insight, yet deriving much from the tendencies of 
the previous age.'"'' 

.Another major voice of reaction was that of Harvard s Irving 
Habbitt, chief proponent of the American humanists. His emphasis 
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was much the same ay Matthew Arnold*s» placing in literature 
tunCLions previously assumed by religion, family, and social class. 
Pointing out that *'the old education was partly humanistic, partly 
religious: the new education is humanitarian, concerned^ that is» less 
with making wise individuals than with improving society as a 
whole,** ho asserted that teachers must decide whether ''our educa- 
tion, especially our higher education, ijj to he qualitative and 
intensive* or quantitative and extensive/' Babbitt opted for the 
former alternative* asking teachers to '*ignore certain equalitarian 
falUu'ies? that are now being preached in the name of democracy. 
This .social conservatism, coupled with a lack of interest in modern 
studies, prevented Babbitt and the humanists from being widely 
accepted in the schools or the universities; but they kept alive a 
tradition of attention to great books and great ideas that eventually 
reemerged in the writings of Mortimer Adler and others in the 1940s. 

Concern with student interest also continued as an element of the 
e'xi)erience approach, though Kilpatrick found it necessary to draw a 
distinction bet\veen '*a state of interest" in which children would '*be 
always and merely*' amused, and "active interest" which would be 
conducive to growth on the part of the child. A similar distinction 
pn)m])ted Lou LaBrant to protest against *'the practice, much 
more common than our publications would indicate, of using the 
carving of little toy boats and castles, the dressing of quaint dolls, 
the pasting of advertising pictures, and the manipulation of clay and 
soap as the toachi.ig of Engliith litoratunK*' If such devices were 
really necessary to insure interest, *'The remedy would seem to he in 
changing the reading material rather than in turning the literature 
course into a class in handicraft/* Hatfield followed LaBrant's article 
with an editor's note suggesting that there were '*two modern points 
of view," and pointed to another article in the same issue supporting 
such activities/' It would bo a long time before teachers would 
willingly give up the **aids*' they had developed. 

Another part of the experience philosophy that provoked reac- 
tions was a concern with Vgu5(Janc(»" through literature which some 
teachers, e*;pecially in the junior^agh schools, used to replace their 
earlier concern with ethics. This was already evident in articles on 
sex education at the end of the reorganization period, but reached its 
height in the late twenties. It was put into perspective by Howard 
Mumford Jones in 1929: 

1 meet Susie and Willie Si^iously debating with all the earnestness of 
iheir naive young souls the question of whether a nice girl can afford to 
stay away from a petting party; and 1 wonder whether the experience's 
of Maggu* TulHver in The Mill on the Flofnt will guide them in their 
solution: f do not recall that she petted, though she swnis to have 
gtitten herself even more seriously involved than do modern girls who 
pet; and iny inind goes back to the Manual of CourftOft of Study which 
declares in all seriousni^ss that the study of thecUissics will help Susie 
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and Wilhe III thi» mUTprotation of prohhms nf thinkin^r and conduvi 

lhat niwt iho individual in his daily liti' And wiih Susit' and Willie 

lioforiMny iniiul. 1 am U'nipU»d U> murmur, in ihelaii^^ua^UMil AI Smith. 
"Holo^nyl"-' 

J()nt\s argued instead for starting with the child, not with the 
literature, rhoosing Kipling and Sherlock Holmes, if that would 
inteiest them, rather than Milton and Jefferson. 



The Social Perspective 

As the forces of fascism began to stir in Europe, and the pangs of 
Depression began to be felt even in America, literature again found a 
didactic function. One strong influence was the vigorous school of 
Marxist and left-wing writing and criticism which flourished inter- 
nationally, and which was UhJ in America by such men as John Dos 
l^issos, Michael Gold, and Joshua Kunitz/Por many of these men, 
content, rather than form, again became the only criterion of 
excellence. In the words of V. F. Calverton, editor of Modern 
Quarterly and a leading spokesman of the left, the goal was to build 
*;a new society which will embody, like Soviet Russia today, a social, 
instead of an individualistic, ideal.*' English Journal, in keeping 
with its policy of informing teachers of all aspects of the current 
literary scene, assiduously brought these men to its pages— carefully 
cotmterposed with editorial comment and more conservative points 
of view, hut there nonetheless for all to read and ponder. -^^^ 

Most teachers of English were ready to heed the implicit social 
orientation that the.se writers were offering. In a time when estab- 
lished institutions did seem to be faltering, and just distant enough 
trom theprevious world war for the disillusionment it had generated 
to have faded, the original progressive concwn with social progress 
could reemerge. if anything more radical for its long suppression. 
One focal point for the social theorists was Teachers College, 
Columl)ia. There a group of educators under the leadership of W. H.' 
Kilpatrick eventually forged an unusual measure of intellectual 
cohesion. The fullest statement of their creed was The Educational 
Frontier (1933), a yearbook produced for the National Society of 
C^)llege Teachers of Education by a committw dominated by the 
IVachers College group. The task of education as it was presented 
ihore was *'tn prepare individuals to take part intelligently in the 
management of conditions under which they live, to bring them to an 
understanding of the forces which are moving, to equip them with 
the intellectual and practical tools by which thev can themselves 
enter into direction of these forces. In such a program the focus of 
study would be upon current social issues and problems; in many 
way.s it was a return to Dewey's earliest concerns. 
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Tlu»s<icial pt^r.spectiivo so evident in The Educational Fnmtier was 
not liiniLed to the Teachers College group, even though it is usually 
identified with them, Indeed, the basis was quite broad, reflecting a 
strong national movement towards socialism in the late twenties and 
early thirties. 'I'he President's Committee on Social Trends, set up 
by Herbert Hoover in 1929, placed a similar stress on the need to 
reconstruct society'^ value system; 

The clarifioiition of human values* and their reaffirmation in order to 
give expression It) them in terms <tf today's life and opportunities is a 
nupor I ask of swial thinking. The progressive confusion created in 
nam's minds by t he bewildering sweep of events revealed in our recent 
social trends Uiust find its counteri'mrt in the progressive elarifieation of 
men's thinking r.nd fueling, in the rc*orientation to the meaning of the 
new trends. 

To the American Historical Society s Commission on the Social 
Studies in the Schools (1934), it mis the public schools which should 
ease the birth pangs of socialized ttociety. educating its students for 
the end of the **age of individualism and laissez-faire/' Even the 
NKA was willing, as it viewed the national situation in 1932, to 
endorse a commitment to social reconstruction through education.^** 

The reconstruction ist point of view took as its starting point 
Dewey's observation that '^education is the fundamental method of 
social progress and reform''; its end point was radicalism, George S. 
Counts challenged the Progressive Education Association in a 1932 
address, **Dare Progressive Education Be Progressive?** in which he 
argued the need for education to emancipate itself from the middle 
class, reaching for political power to lead the nation to socialism. He 
argued, too, that indoctrination of students would be a necessary 
part of the struggle toward the desired goals. The Social Frontier, 
the major journal of the reconstruction ists (with Kilpatrick as 
chairman and Counts as editor), dealt squarely with the ideological 
issues raised by such approaches. Founded in October 1934 to give 
more effective voice to the group, its pages chronicle the increasingly 
radical rhetoric that eventually split the movement and helped to 
plunge progressivism as well as the reconstructionists into disfavor, 
Hy February 1936, the journal had turned to the rhetoric of class 
warfare as the means to the coUc^ctivism which was the major social 
goal. In so doing it lost many of its supporters; this was further than 
even most of the Teachers College group were willing to go,^*' 

The social reconstruction ists« whether laying out basic tenets in 
The Educational Frontier or arguing on the pages of The Social 
Frontier, had a strong sense of mission and a fervent belief in the 
pcnver of education as ap instrument for good. Though the group to a 
large extent centered around Kilpatrick* they gave little attention to 
the specifics of curriculum and method that Would have been needed 
to directly influence current practice. Their accomplishme!)t wa? 
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instead indirect: they reawakened the social consciousness of the 
pro^wssjve teacher, the behef in reform and progress that had 
on^r,nally ^iven pro^rressive education its name. Certainly the rhet- 
tone oi the social reconstructionists was accepted bv teachers of 
Ivnglrsh during the early 1930s. Stella Center, of John^Adams High 
Sciiool in New York City, assessed "rhe Responsibility of Teachers 
oi Knghsh m Contemporary American Life'* in her presidential 
address to the 1932 NCTI*: convention. The rtsponsibilities were 
hroiul: 

If laritf walls mount to incredible height.s and our political leaders 
pursue a policy ol ei^rhteentli century isolation, it lies especially in the 
pn)vintT of Kn^^lish instruction, by a pro^^ram of reading and'discus^ 
sK>n. to dc-velop a feeling? of world solidarity and to create better inter- 
national understanding.*' 

Why this was ^ especially the province of English instruction" was 
not quite clear; presumai)ly the answer lay at least in part in the long 
ethical tradition which had most recently been reflected in the work 
of K. Kstelle Uowning\s NCTE Committee on International Under- 
standing, This committee was reorganized at the same convention 
and the cause of peace was taktin up with renewed zeal. The Council 
announced that together with the NEA it was "officially sponsoring 
the peace movement in the schools.'* Journal articles, convention 
sessions, and^a major first for the Council --officiai resolutions 
were enlisted in the- crusade on which ^^the future of the world 
depends." 

Yet at the same time teachers of English rejected the call for 
indoctrination. When George S. Counts challenged the schools to 
build a new social order. Hatfield agreed editorially that there would 
mdeed be great changes in society during the lives of the students: 
the proper way to prepare them, however, was hy training them to 
think- not by imposing thoughts upon them. And when a few years 
later a language workbook included an advertisement for a telephone 
company, John J. DeRoer, assistant editor of the Ettiflish Journal 
and long a backer of the peace movement, editorialized on the 
dangers oi propaganda in the schools: •^This propayanda in behalf of 
a i)rivate utility is so obvious it would not be alarming were it not 
typical of other influences more insidious. Pressure groups of various 
kinds constantly besiege the school and frequently invade the 
classrooms with viewpoints inimical to public welfare/' Ffis answer, 
like I latfield's to Counts, was to point out that "Not suppression but 
exposition should be the guiding principle of American education/' " 

Ultimately, teachers of English rejected the plea of the social 
reconstruct lonists because they saw other values implicit in their 
subject matter. Thus Oscar J. Campbell warned in his 1934 NCTE 
presidential address that "The greatest danger in such a time as ours 
IS that one s mind may be completely captured hy the immediate and 
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pressing. Values which are not obvious are in danger of liecoming 
ol>S(airc»d t>r lost. Our duties in a rapidly changing' world can best be 
discharged if we remain cognizant of the nature of our subject and of 
those deeper regions of personality to which it brings life and 
eitcM'gy." And two years later Dora V. Smith, addressing the same 
body in the same capacity, felt it necessary to ask/' Are we willing to 
give boys and girls a share of the attention we hav.e devoted to 
Knglish as a subject and to the indisputable claims of the social 
(jrder?"'' It was time, in other words, to return attention to the 
children who had been somewhat out of view since the Depression 
had begun. 



Patterns for the Curriculum 

Art Espcrwnve Curriculum 

In November 1929, at the instigation of the new president, Ruth 
Mary Weeks, the Executive Committee of NCTE appointed a 
Curriculum Commission to develop a **pattern curriculum" that 
would illustrate the best current practice and thus provide a stable 
reference point in the midst of the rapidly shifting instructional 
concerns. Over one hundred Council leaders served on the commis- 
sion\s fourteen subcommittees, together with representatives from 
the NKA, the American Association of Teachers Colleges, the 
National Association of Teachers of Speech, the National Associ- 
ation of Journalism Advisers, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The undertaking wvl& in many ways more ambitious than any of 
the earlier efforts to define the scope of English instruction, for what 
the conmission had in effect to attempt was a new synthesis. The 
earlier reports on English— from the Vassar Conference of the 
Ccniimittee of Ten and from the National Joint Committee on 
Knglish— had gathered together a consensus of contemporary opin- 
ion; the new commission had to forge such a consensus where none 
existed, to plan a new and largely untested shape for the teaching of 
English. 

The task was carried through with enthusiasm and a certain 
measure of success. Responsive to the many different forces that had 
been reshaping instruction, and aware that there had been few 
systeniatic attempts to embody the emerging principles into coher- 
eiU practice, the Curriculum Commission made no pretense that the 
result was in any sense a national prescription for English instruc- 
tion: indeed the Commission thought it abundantly clear that any 
'"attempt to create a single curriculum suited to pupils in environ- 
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ments so cmTerent as are to he found in the United States would be 
tolly The final report. An Exporivnce Curriculum in English 
i U)35) , was rather intended as a pattern that other groups could take 
as a starting point in developing a curriculum to fit their own partic- 
ular circumstances. 

The report began with the premise that Experience is the best of 
all fichOf)ls. . » . The idval curriculum C(nmsts of woU-aolcctod 
iKxporiencos/' The process of selecting those experiences was the 
process Bobbitt hud outlined and the Committee on the Place and 
Function of English in American Life had illustrated: it was to 
"survey life, noting what experiences most people have." And it was 
one step more: it was necessary to look, in these same surveys of life, 
tor the "desirable possible experiences they miss" (p. 3). in deriving 
this no longer strictly empirical display, the commission was break* 
ing no now ground: their unique contribution was an attempt to 
weave the selected experiences into a coherent curriculum stretching 
from kindergarten to college. 

'l^he radical progressive unit" was taken as the basic element 
around which to structure the curriculum. This was the commis* 
sion's attempt to revitalize and focus the somewhat nebulous unit 
that had emerged from the blend of Morrison units, projects, and 
contracts. As they put it, a unit means an orminic u^fmh which is at 
the same time l)oth a structural and a functional part of u larger 
organic whole" (p,.vii. fn. 1).^*^ Units lasted anywhere from five to - 
lifteen days, and were themselves organized into what the commis^ 
55ion termed **experience strands/^ each of which was a series of 
similar types of experience **arranged like broad easy stair steps in a 
reasonably steady progression of intellectual difficulty and social 
maturity" (p. viii). 

The final report divided the various experience strands into 
several sets, including Literature Experiences, Reading Experi^ 
ences. Creative Expression Experiences, Speech Experiences, Writ- 
ing Kxperiences. Instrumental Grammar Experiences, Corrective 
Teaching, and KleOtives. These were in general the work of different 
subcommittees working under different chairmen, and were quite 
varied in the extent and direction of the changes they embodied. 
Probably the most progressive- and most widely attacked- stand 
taken m An Experience Curriculum was the abandonment of formal 
grammar in favor of functional instruction. The point was made 
bluntly: '^There is no scientific evidence of the value of grammar 
which warrants its appearanco as a .prominent or even a distinct 
feature of the course of study." The only concession made at all was 
the inclusion of the study of grammar as a formal system among the 
suggested electives for high school seniors (pp. 228. 289).'^ 

1*he curriculum in literature was equally liberal in conception, 
placing its emphasis upon pupils' experiences, upon informal discus- 
sion, upon broadening horizons and refining perception. Experi- 
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cnces whidi nii^ht he "harmful" were to he earefully excluded, 
including '*sueh horror or sex experiences as the immature cannot 
sustain without shock and warping of their natures," as well as 
''sentimentality, glamorous presentation of eviWoing, inconsistent 
charadcrization, misrepresentation of moral cause and effects, and 
contravention of natural laws/* With these exceptions, individual 
experience would he enlarged in as many directions as possihle, 
allowing no one concern, however ardent its advocates, to circum- 
scrihe the literature curriculum: ''the inculcation of knowledge or 
ethical ideals, the posing of social prohlems, the cultivation of the 
power to perceive beauty, or the mere provision of an escape from 
trying actuality ari\ all of them, too narrow objectives" (pp. 19-20). 

Yet when faced with the task of providing a pattern curriculum in 
literature, the commission found itself subverted by the very con- 
ventions it had established for the final report. The chief reforms it 
was advocating for literary studies (unlike those in grammar) lay in 
the way eacli work was to he studied; they did not involve the 
se(iueticeor, to any large extent, the works that would be used in the 
first place. The ideal classroom approach was seen as one Of wide 
reading and little discussion— much like the method Coryell had 
used with the "experimental" group in her recent and controversial 
dissertation^ Faced with the need to provide a sequence and organi- 
zation (and little else), thi^ report showed no clear preference for any 
of the various methods of organizing materials, and no clear concep* 
tion of how the "experience units" differed from any other approach. 
Thus the major experience strands were an astonishingly traditional 
blond of currently popular approaches: 

A. Knjoying Action 

B. Exploring the Physical World 
C\ Exploring the Social World 
D. Studying Human Nature 

K, Sharing Lyric Kmotion 
K. (living Fancy Rein 

G. Solving Puzzles (e.g., mystery stories) 

H. Listening to Radio Broadcasts 
1. Knjoying Photoplays 

V\*ithin these strandxS there are sample units on animals, heroes* and 
humor: on allegory, epic, and myth: on the origin of man, the effect 
of inventions, and industrial expansion; on rhythm, figurative 
expression, and characterization; on patriotism and brotherhood; 
and many, many more. 

In spite of the rhetoric, the units do not in any significant way 
load to— and were not meant to lead to-- important experiences 
through literature. What they do attempt is to provide the functional 
skills that were considered prerequisite to the actual experience of 
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literature. Tho vxpcrwncvH that are offered, on the kindest judg- 
ment, are better than the earhest philological approaches; hut they 
are artificial and lifeless in their own way. Thus the final unit in the 
strand KnjoyinK Action has as the Primary Ohjeclive (the '^ultimate 
goal " of such study), '*To enjoy adventures which are more interest- 
iuK hecau.se their backgrounds are so different from our own environ- 
ment.'* For Knahling Objectives, it offers *'To visuaiize clothing, 
weapons, houses, and other details of the background. To note 
peculiarities of speech and social customs, if there are any. To catch 
some of the attitudes and ways of thinking which are different from 
ours** (p. -Ml. Kven the list of Typical Materials is traditional, 
including among others novels by Scott, Cooper, Dickens, and 
Stevenson that had been on the college lists at the turn of the 
century. Or again, we can take a unit that sounds more promising, 
Number (> in the strand Exploring the .Social World. This offers as its 
Prinuiry Objective, "To observe the effects of widening trade 
horizons on our daily lives"; for Knabling Objectives: "To sec* how 
new frontiers and new customs were the direct result of the desire of 
man to increase his trading area; to catch some idea of the need for 
invention, investigation, and discovery: to note the organization of 
big business and the resulting efficiency and economy which it 
implies" (p. 49). Here the materials are less traditional, including 
Whitman's "! Hear America Singing," Amirvw Carnef^ic\s Own 
Stor\\ and Norris' Tlw Octopus, Yet even in this unit, among the 
best in the series, the concept of experience seems completely 
unrealized. The student will, if the objectives are successfully 
pursued, gain a certain measure of knowledge; he will not, however, 
have been given any inkling of the peculiar virtues of literature in 
conveying that experience. (One might question whether, given 
these particular objectives, literature really has any peculiar vir- 
tues.) 



Comiucting Expcrk'ficos in English 

Kven as the final report was being presented to Iho November 
i935 convention, some of the problems were recognized. Dora V. 
Smith, not herself a member of the Curriculum Commission, noted 
that method and content had not been clearly synthesized in the 
literature sections. Two years later, the Council saw fit to organize a 
new committee under the chairmanship of Angela M. Broening to 
provide illustrations of how the materials in the first report could be 
translated into action. The focus of the problem was clear in the title 
chosen for the second volume, published in 1939 as Conducting 
fCxiK'rimces in English. 

By the time Conducting Expfricmces was published. An Expi^r- 
iQnco Curriculum had been widely emulated. Textbooks were already 
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purporting to embody the approoL'h, and courses of study across the 
country had been modified in keeping with its principles,'* In the 
new publication teachers were shown how to put the materials to 
work. In literature, the connection between method and content was 
tightened by recognizing thecentrality of the reader's response: "He 
takes as much of the book as he can, rewriting it, as it were, in the 
ima^»ry of his own experience/* The goal of the teacher in this 
process would be to foster a ''natural* vital discussion of the 
experience shared by the author/*"' 

The heart of the book, however, was again the specific illustra- 
tions of ''conducting experiences/* These were, as in the earlier 
report, a mixture of approaches ranging from the excellent to the 
banal. One of the best of the literature units was the first offered: it 
outlined a sequence of lessons following a heavy storm, during which 
eighth grade students discussed their reactions, read poetry, and 
eventually wrote their own poems. But most of the literature 
activities* like those in An Experience Cnrnculum, failed to make 
clear how experience with was leading to the desired experience 
through the literature being studied* 

A Correlated Curriculum 

The Curriculum Commission attempted to formulate a program 
for English that could function within schools as they were presently 
organized. It lauded experiments designed to end "the artificial 
separation of one suljject from another/*^* but left the full exposi- 
tion of such a program to a subcommittee which became virtually 
Independent. This committee produced a separate report, A Corre- 
lated Curriculum, in 1936. 

Kather than presenting a curriculum, the committee analyzed a 
spectrum of programs ranging from partial to total correlation. The 
general approach was cautious: faults as well as virtues were noted 
at each stage of the continuum. Unlike -An Experience Curriculum, 
which was presented as a successful pattern to be emulated, A 
Correlated Curriculum was seen as describing an experiment— one 
deserving widespread testing to answer the questions it raised, hut 
one whose generalizability still needed to be evaluated. The commit- 
tee was especially careful to preserve the traditional virtues of 
English instruction; indeed, among its lists of criteria for evaluating 
attempts at correlation was one that a.sked if the tested values of any 
subject would be lost, and another that asked if the degree of 
sulyect area competence brought about by departmentalization 
would be reduced in the new program/*^ 

The movement toward correlation gained its support from the 
most progressive schools and will be dealt with in more detail in the 
next chapter. Among its many roots, one of the most important was 
the growing influence of the Gestalt psychologists. These empha- 
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si/.o<l the importance ol' the total pattern or '^gej^talt*' in psycholog- 
ical processes, a concern which teachers ^enerali/.e<l into a concern 
with "world pattern*' and •'unified experience." To provide this total 
perspective, teachers argued, it would be necessary for the curricu- 
lum itself to be unified through integration or correlation of the 
traditionally disparate subject areas. The NCTE committee gave 
another rea.son for correlation in its discussion. The exigencies of the 
Depression economy had forced cuts in school budgets: it was hoped 
that "curricular consolidation" through correlation would circum- 
vent *'curricular curtailment" (p. 11). 

Initial reactions to the report were not favorable. Franklin Bob- 
l)itt. in a review for English Journal attacked A Correlated Curricu- 
lum for a "dislocation in the order of investigation/* **We believe/' 
nobl)itt wrote, "that the department of English must take care of 
matters more fundamental than correlation before it can be ready to 
prepare anything more than a merely descriptive account of relative- 
ly unevaluated practices, such as the present investigation/' It was 
the "basic assumptions of the department, as ably represented by 
the committee*/' that needed **re'examination, reorientation, and 
careful reformulation/* Perhaps surprised by Bohhitt's reaction, the 
KugHsh Journal solicited a second evaluation, this one from L. T, 
Hopkins of Teachers College, Columbia. The .second review, though 
considerably more favorable, found the same problems with the 
report that Hobhitt had delineated: the starting jjoint remained 
ICnglish, and correlation remained a device to aid in the learning of 
that .subject. There would he no fundamental change in the educa- 
tional process. Indeed, Hopkins que.stionetl the basic as.surnption 
that "synthesizing parts or elements into a complex whole will 
satisfy the needs of pupils for wholeness or unity in their exper- 
ience.***' And if that assumption could be .soundly questioned, the 
approach would have little left to recommend it. 

Literature as Exploration: The Final Synthesis 

The many different forces which had been shaping the teaching of 
literature were in thf? end successfully synthesized not by NCTE, but 
l)y Louise i\L Rosenblatt writing for the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association. In contact with 
leaders of the C'ouncil but drawing more heavily on leading social 
scientists, her magnum opus. Literature as Exploration (1938). dealt 
at length with the proper role of and approach to literary studies. 

hike the Council's Curriculum Commission, Ro.senblatt recog- 
ni/.ed a distinction between experience through and experience of or 
with literature— and like them also she considered the experience 
through literature to be of central importance. But she did not accept 
the premise, stated explicitly in An Experience Curriculum, that the 
teacher's attention would focus primarily on the experiences ivith^ 
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lituraturt'. since thu,se couki be manipulatcci in a way that the others 
fould lint. Indued » Rosenblatt concluded that none of tht> currently 
popular ways of usin^r literature — whether to increase social 
awareness, broaden the range of information, or develop sensitivity 
to literary form— were likely to lead to an "intimate personal 
response" |p. 70>. Rosenblatt had no illusions that such a response 
eoukl be easily aroused; it would require an approach infinitely more 
conipk^x than any of the approaches teachers were accustomed to 
taking. The complexity^ in her view, stemmed directly from the fact 
that "There is no such thing as a generic reader or a generic literary 
work; . . . there are only unnumberable separate responses to 
individual works of art" (pp. 32-33). 

Thus it is the response of the student rather than the content of 
the work of literature which becomes the object of the teacher *s 
attention. It is this response which must be challenged, refined, 
enlarged — by the process of reflection upon the response and upon 
the elements in the work which provoked it. In the end it is not 
important that a student be able to distinguish among the various 
literary forms: it is important that he learn to respond maturely to 
progressively more complex writings. Literature as Exploration is 
not a pattern curriculum in the sense of the Council publications, and 
in many ways the approach outlined does not lend itself to formula- 
tion in those terms. What emerges, finally, is the picture of quiet 
discussion, **a friendly group, come together to exchange ideas" (p. 
83). This group, much more than the materials they use, is the heart 
of the educational process. 

The importance of such an exchange of ideas was also dealt with 
at length by Rosenblatt. Though discussed from a number of 
different perspectives, the goals offered were essentially those of 
acculturation, the development of socially accepted and socially 
valuable modes of thought and patterns of reaction. *'Any individual 
born into a society must somehow . . . learn not only its language, 
its gestures, its mechanics," she wrote, *'but also the various 
superstructures of ideas, emotions, modes of behavior, moral values, 
that that particular society has built up around the basic human 
relationships" (p. 2231. A pluralistic, democratic society such as the 
United States can offer, of course, no one simple pattern, but neither 
does literature. Indeed one function of literature would be to 
illustrate the many different ways of life open to any individual. 

Rosenblatt was careful to point out that what she proposed was 
not simply a continuation of "the old notion of ^character building 
through literature' " — a tradition to which her concerns are obvious- 
ly related. That older tradition, however, had been prescriptive, 
providing ''a series of models of human behavior to imitate" (p. 294). 
The new view of the teaching of literature would help the student to 
experience many models, good and bad, and to learn to deal critically 
and intellectually with the emotional reactions they would necessar- 
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Hy arouso. It was truly to bL\ in the terms of her title» an e^xploration 
of the reuLlor s own nature, during \vhich he would gradually 
"boLonie aware of putentialities for thought and feeling within 
himself, acquire clearer perspective, develop aims and a sense of 
direction/' Viewed in this way. literature had a "very real, and even 
central" role in the ''social and cultural life of a democracy "; it was to 
engt»nder the cultural patterns and modes of behavior that would 
control thai society's future.*' 



The Effect on the Schools 

Tho Course' of Study 

Kor some direct evidence of the extent to which classroom 
procedures were changing in response to these new concerns, \Vo can 
turn to Dora V, Smiths monograph InHtruction in English (1933). 
prepared as part of the National Survey of Secondary Education.*" 
Smith analyzed 156 courses of study from 127 cities in 35 states, and 
visited 70 schools that presented unique features of eContent or 
nu»thod." Her findings indicate that while some of the changes in 
educational thwiry were carrj'ing over into the schools, others 
certainly were not« 

Methods of instruction at the time of this survey reflected a mix of 
traditional and progressive approaches. Smith noted with approval a 
widespread provision for individual differences, either through pro- 
^ viding for separate tracks or by varying the work around some 
central core. The unit method of instruction had also become 
widespread, and seemed to have furthered progressive teaching. 
Smith claimed that it hlid been '^exceedingly beneficiar* in helping 
teachers concentrate on the literary work as a whole, leading to 
broader discussi(m. to less emphasis upon meticulous detail, and to 
the seeking of wider relationships both in literature and with other 
forms of expression" (pp. 59-60). Though lengthy philok^gical analy- 
sis of texts was no longer common, too much time continued to he 
devoted to single works. As much as nine weeks was given over to 
the study of a single text in some classes* with a mode of four weeks 
for such selections as Julius Caosan Macboth. and As You Like It. 
While noting a general policy of promoting wider individual reading 
and a definite trend toward so-called Free- reading" programs in the 
western states. Smith offered little evidence that such programs 
were in widespread use. 

More positively, the time had clearly passed when the yearly lists 
of college entrance texts could dominate the course. Rather than the 
uniformity of earlier surveys. Smith found only eight texts common 
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to the courses cf study oi; even one-fifth of the schools. The use of 
literature anthologies, which will be discussed in more detail in the 
next section of this chapter, had also become common, forming the 
basis of the required course in 50 percent of the junior high schools. 
At the senior high schonl level they more often served as supple- 
ments to the study of separately bound classics. This reflected the 
continuing legacy nf the examination syllabus: 50 percent of the 
schools had found nn other organization for their course, continuing 
to present ''mere lists of classics for study'' (pp, 47-49), Of the thirty 
most frequently used texts, none were contemporary. Comparing her 
results with an earlier survey of cnnditions before 1900 » Smith fnund 
that nnly the Bunker Hill Oration had vanished from the course: 
•'Otherwise the lapse of 25 to 40 years has made little change in the 
requirements except to add a few more titles in kind plus the 
nineteenth century novel" (pp, 50^52), Yet this lack of change should 
not have been surprising, given the conser\'atism in this respect of 
the recommendations of the National Joint Committee on English, 
The only other majnr change was the ^appearance of American 
literature courses as part nf the eleventh grade program in the 
niajnrity of schools. 

The main alternative to the organization by lists of classics was 
the study of types or genres. With its roots in ^'appreciation* ' and 
new impetus from studies nf reading, this had been adopted hy 47 
percent of the high schools and 22 percent of the junior high schools. 
While Smith noted nptimistically that there was /'evidence in 
ft*Iassmom practice that some teachers are able to follow a course of 
study organized by types without undue stress on form and tech- 
nique/' it was clear from her comments that such stress was a very 
real danger (pp, 47-49), 

Finally, Smiith found that the real or imagined strictures of the 
college continued to have a pervasive influence upon the literature 
curriculum. Though preparation for college was at the very bottom 
of the list of objectives presented in the courses of study, in practice 
teachers were conditioning their teaching tn the college demands: 
**No impression remains more vivid after conference with hundreds 
of teachers throughout the country than the fear under which they 
Inbnr because nf the requirements (real or imagined) of the institu- 
tion higher up" (p, 74), One must wnnder, however, about the extent 
tn which this ''fear'' gained impetus frnm the comfnrt nf teaching the 
old and familiar. The process of change is never easy, and the 
demands upon the teacher during these decades were ;nany and 
complex. 

Just a few years later, Dr, Smith again had the opportunity for 
intensive assessment of the program in English, this time as part of 
the Regents' Inquiry Into the Cost and Character of public Educa- 
tion in New York State, A representative sampling of fifty -one of 
the state's communities was selected for extensive achievement 
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testing in the spring of 1936; Jiehools in slightly more than half of 
these communities wore then visited during 1937* This investigation, 
relying less upon courses of study and more upon the results of 
actual te.sting and classroom visitations, was even less encouraging* 
Although New York had a recent and liheral statewide course of 
study, some 60 percent of the teachers reported that it was the 
textbooks available, not the course of study, that determined what 
went on in the classroom* And the book supply, though varying 
considerably from school to school, was in general quite limited; 
moat programs made use of a single literary anthology for each 
year's course. Indeed^ the movement toward wide or extensive 
reading (one of the hopeful **trends** in the earlier study) was one of 
the major casualties of the intervening years of depression. Schools 
with curtailed instructional programs could not afford the invest- 
ment in new materials that any substantial broadening of the 
literature program would have implied. 
\ Smith did find a **wholesome emphasis upon the reading of 

\^ literature selections themselves and not upon facts about books, 
^ their authors, and the literary periods from which they come.'* New 
instructional approaches— the project method, socialized class pro- 
cedures. small group work — had not fared well, however. Intensive 
reading of a single selection by the whole class was the usual 
situation, and the approach hardly progressive: '*Question and 
answer procedures with the teacher in command, and recitation 
around the room of sentences written out at home the night before 
represent by far the most common activities of the average high / 
school English class in New York*' (pp. 251-53)* Indeed, the study 
raised serious questions about the individualization of instruction* 
Attention given to individual differences had become **largely ad- 
ministrative*'* with materials and activities tending to differ **in 
amount rather than kind*** **Attention to individual need had very 
little place in the classrooms visited.*' Smith complained* **General 
regimentation of pupils was the rule; individualization, the excep- 
tion'* (pp. 154-57). 

l*he study pinpointed teacher training and teacher load, in 
addition to inadequate berk supplies, as the most important obsta- 
cles to implementation of an effective English program* Though the 
majority of teachers in New York schools had completed at least a 
B*A:, the program.s they had gone through seemed in many ways 
inadequate. Most had emphasized **academic English,'' with little of 
the breadth necessary to implement a progressive program* Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English, rather than contemporary literature, 
speech, library training, or literature for adolescents, were the sorts 
of college requirements the teachers had had to fulfill* 

The extracurricular programs presented another real obstacle in 
some schools, absorbing so much of the teacher's time that formal 
classes were devoted to **deadly and uninteresting routine**' With 
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some un<UT.stateitUMU, Smith pointed out that such a situation 
'■suf,rgt\stis the need of reconsidering the areas in which it is desirable 
• lor teacliers to spend their best energies/* especially since the 
"Mdear* fusion of extracurricular and curricular activities was **far 
troin realizetl." Though many schools visited had nourishing pro^ 
grams in drama, journalism, and debate, these were carrieci on for 
the most part in isolation from the English class, even when run hy 
the same teacher (p. 227) . 

77/0 Utoraturo Anthologies 

Suiith\s studies suggest that by the end of the 1930s, the teaching 
of literature was to w large extent dominated by the literature 
anthology rather than hy statements of goals or courses of study. 
Anthologies produced for the general reading public rather than for 
the schools date from the first days of the republic but reached a 
peak after impn)vements in printing methods in the nineteenth 
century. These were often "gift books/* elaborately bound and 
illustrated, and presenting quite extensive— sometimes exhaustive 
~ eidlertions of complete works. Almost all forms of organization for 
modern school anthologies had their forerunners in these early 
commericul books— some were organised chronologically, others by 
types or themes; still others presented the works of a single nation, 
region, period, genre, or author.^" 

As long as the college entrance lists dominated the teaching of 
Knglish, however, there was little room for a school anthology. The 
caretully annotated editions of the set texts reflected the demands on 
the English course more adequately, and they were also more 
economical: with the lists changing regularly, these editions allowed 
the school to buy just the newly- appearing selections and to continue 
to use texts held over from previous years. About 1920, however, 
this situation began to change. Thv progressive emphasis on wider 
reading made it more important to increase the number of selections, 
while the gradual adoption of the comprehensive examination of the 
College Hoard freed the schools from the domination of the Uniform 
Lists. Classics continued to be taught, but instead of changing the 
titles each year, a school could add an anthology to supplement and 
broaden, the course. The leaders of the progressive movement in 
Knglish supported this emphasis; for example, Walter Barnes, 
twenty-first president of NCTE, defended the **book of selcH:tions** 
as an economical way of offering many satisfying experiences close 
together. At least thirteen of the twenty-two .Council presidents 
between 1917 and 1938 helped to edit the anthologies of one or 
another major American publisher; so did Hatfield, never NCTE 
president but secretary -treasurer for most of this period.^** In 
involving themselves in these projects, they were giving tacit 
support to the use of these hooks in the schools. Finally, the 
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rt'strit'tions on budgets brought about by the Depression propelled 
the anthology from an increasingly important supplement to the 
st^paratoly-bound classics into the very center of the literature 
program — with whatever classics were to be studitKi bound within 
tlu' anthology covers. In this way a single purchase could provide 
materials for the whole course, materials that could he used over and 
o\'er af^ain with new groups of students, 

These collections were at least a moderately progressive force 
throughout the twenties and thirties. They were responsive to the 
broader movements for reform and providi»d teachers, in the absence 
of any other widely accepted formulation, with a set of materialii 
arranged in a coherent order for use with their classes. Publishers 
be^an by experimenting with a variety of formats for their collec- 
tions. Tlie L, W. Sin^^ev series (1927-31) was at the conservative end 
of the spectrum, offering essentially the College Board texts conven- 
iently bound in one volume; Scribner's Literature and Living series 
{1925) was at the other extreme, i^iving u prominent place to modern 
writers and soi'ia! values. Most* however, tried to strike a commer- 
cially more profitable balance between these extremes^ so that 
teachers with a x'ariety of views could comfortably use them. One 
Houghton Mifflin text went so far as to include selections and study 
aids for two completely .separate eour.ses, one "general'* and progrCxS- 
sive in orientation, the other "college entrance'* and decidedly 
aeademic/'" 

The most succt^ssful collection was the Scott, Foresman Litera- 
ture ami Life series (1922-1924). which managed to synthesize these 
two points of view. It carefully included all the required college 
entrance texts, but '*woven into the ^reat Book of Literature itself' 
was "abundant material for the study of contemporary literature and 
for the study of prose reflecting current thoughts and problems.** 
Two de\'iees Were used to foster the synthesis. One was the rather 
obvious expec-''.?nt of including both ' academic'* and experience- 
oriented <|uestions for each selection (without dividing them as 
such). The other was to organize the selections in order of increasing 
difficulty and sophistication* The net effect was to increase the 
traditional emphases in the last two books* the functional or socially ^ 
oriented selections in the first tvvo.^' 

Mast of the early anthoio ;ies emphasized the study of types or 
chronology » but this began to change as tccichers became more 
concerne(l with ** experience/* One of the corollaries of the experience 
approach had been the need for greater breadth and variety in the 
seU^ctions presented, and as the scope of the anthology increased, the 
use of types as a method of organization offered a less and less 
coherent focus. By the mid-thirties» thematic units organized around 
important personal or social goals dominated the seventh to tenth 
grade anthologies, while formal and historical .studies continued to 
be the rule for the last two years. It was common, however, to find 
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thL» various approaches nested within one another— a thematic unit 
in which the materials were all of one type, or a genre study in which 
the selections were presented chronologically/'^ (Many of the 
illustrative units in An Exi)vneticv Curriculum represented exactly 
such a blend.) 

In addition to the shift toward thematic units, the anthologies 
clearly did respond to pressures for more and more modern litera- 
ture, even eroding the dominance of the CEKB selections. Of the ten 
most frequently anthologized authors in the period from 1917 to 
1934, for example, all had been represented on the CEEB lists 
between 1917 and 1934; but between 1935 and 1945 the CEEB 
authors yielded four of the top ten positions. The newcomers— Walt 
Whitman, Carl Sandhurg, Robert Frost, and Emily Dickinson— re- 
flected the growing interest in American literature and its institu- 
tionalization as the eleventh grade course, 

More important than the slight changes in emphasis in the 
selections was the major shift in breadth. The highly conservative 
Singer series provides a dramatic illustration of the anthologies' 
response in this respect: the first editionpf the tenth grade volume in 
1928 had contained only eight selections; the 1935 edition of the 
same volume offered seventy-nine. Though few others shifted quite 
so rapidly, most series did increase both the number of selections and 
the number of authors represented. However these works were being 
handled by the classroom teacher, their mere presence in 
the course represented a significant change in the program in litera- 
ture."'* 



The decades that fell between the two world wars were a time of 
change and experiment within the teaching of English. The period 
began with the liberation of the subject from overt control by the 
colleges; but that very liberation, as the leaders of the profession 
came to realize, raised problems of even greater magnitude than the 
ones it solved. When the teaching of literature had first come into the 
schools, it had had a coherent— if somewhat circumscribed— func- 
tion, and it had had a methodology, albeit a borrowed one, that had 
given it the aura of a systematic study. Indeed, without this 
demonstrable function and method it is doubtful it could have won a 
place as more than an ancillary part of the curriculum. 

But the function was artificial and the method was borrowed, and 
both were cast off when the teaching of literature began to assert its 
role as a high school subject. The search for a new function aild a new 
method was begun in the rhetoric and enthusiasm that marked the 
Progressive Era in education, and if the leaders of NCTE were only 
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(KTasioually lht»mseivt\s comfortable in the company of the leaders of 
the progressive movement, preferring in general a more moderate 
and suhjeet-oriented position, they were !)uoyed by the optimism 
and sense of mission that pervaded the movement as a whole,"*^ 
Whether arguing the values of science or elaborating the details of 
the (»xp(»rienee curriculum, they rarely questioned the intimacy of the 
relationship botween tniucational theory and (educational practice. 

Yet it was in the very nature of the task they had set themselves 
that a gap should develop. The teaching of English had become a 
national enterprise, involving a multitude of teachers, each of whom, 
if change were to be effective, would have to be not only convinced 
that the change was workal)le. but also taught how to implement it. 
Mut the leaders in the teaching of Knglish had no panacea to offer to 
the teacher of literature: they were themselves engaged in the often 
painful proee.ss of reformulating goals and methods, and trying to 
reestablish meaningful limits to the universe of English instruction. 
As often as not. the limits proposed broadened rather than circum- 
scril)ed that universe, moving the boundary ever outward through 
soeialiy.ation to social understanding and finally to acculturation. As 
Kol)ert C\ Pooley put it in 19^9: 

Within twenty years we have had to meet, study, and assimilate 
several nt»\v psychologies, at k»ast one new sociology, and a score of 
isms. We have had to grapple with such concepts as *'the child centered 
.school,*' the activity program, the socialized recitation, the project 
method, inlegration, correlation, two- and thrwvtrack plans, and the 
unit plan. The progressive movement has waxed fat in the last two 
decades. All these movements and schemes have added immeasurably 
Lo theseieneeand art of teaching. Hut they havealso bred doubts, fears, 
and insecurity where once there was confidence. 

'I'he insecurity expressed itself in many ways, only one of which 
was the reliance upon the argument that '*the colleges require it" to 
justify continuing with old methods of teaching. Indeed* as the 
Etifrlish Journal and the CEEB did their best to point out, the 
colleges did not require the kind of preparation that was being 
justified in their name, in general accommodating their requirements 
to the changing philosophy of secondary instruction. Still, reaction 
set in as the thirties waned: Dora V. Smith's 1936 presidential 
address to the Council was even challenged by an Ohio teacher 
prote,sting against "the forcing of the liberal methods on entire city 
.school systems.**''' 

By the end of the thirties such protests, coupled with the sobering 
findings of empirical .studies of current practice, brought a new and 
more realistic perspective on the problems of teaching literature. 
Rosenblatt's study helped too. for it presented the coherent and 
systematic explanation of the place and function of literature in 
American life that had been lacking: and the expertise and know!- 
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ol\^v that would be required to carry out her program wore all the 
more evi(lt»nt lor the competence with which she had treated the 
issues. ^ As early as 193(>. Doni V. Shiilh, writing lor the Ninth 
Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the NICA, provided one description of the task that lay 
ahead. ' Phe fundamental (luestion/* she noted, is **whal are the 
flumces of success in the schools of our country today" limited by 
''narrow prescriptions in the curricula, with methods conditioned by 
desks nailed to the tloor, and with an examination system whit^h 
takes t*o^nizance chiotly of facts and skills?" 

. . , we can be^in by detorininin^ tc) approach literature as il is ap- 
pnjuthed by intelligent, tulturod people in everyday life. VV^Jeaa 
^'it pleasure in reading first; we tan (lim coaslantly at enjoyment 
the development of hun^^T for more. We can test llie suecess 
of our program by the desire of boys and girls to continue mow reading 
of the same sort under their own direction. We can associate books witli 
ever-widening interest.s and increased understanding of human nature 
andexfierience. . , . we can at least begin to break with the traditional 
})ragrani of literary ehronology and technique . , . and relate literature to 
the liuuttes.s interests of life itself (pp. H)r>-(i9). 

Kven at that, the task that remained* was large. 
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34. Oscat- J. Campbell. "Knglish: Its Domestic and Foreign Policies." 
ICuglish Journal ?4\2 (February 1935): 100^0; and Dora V. Smith. "Amer^ 
ican Youth and Knglish. ' English Journal 26:2 (February 1937): 99-1 13. 

35. VV. Wilbur HatfiehL chairman. An Exfierience Curriculum in En- 
glish. A Report of the Curriculum Commission of the National Council of 
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1Va( h(»rs of I-lnglish (Nw York: O. Appkaon-Cmtury Co., 1035), p. v. 

:Uk The "radical-protjrcssive unit" had been discussed earlier. **UniLs in 
l.(»arning/* /i«^'//.s*/i Journal l():10 (Deftimber U)27): 816*17. 

37, I'or a discussion of the reaction to these aspects of the report, see 
Uavon I. McDavid, Jr.. ed., An Examination of the Attitudes of thv NCTE 
toward i^(in^uaf*i\ Research Kcport no. 4 (Ur))ana, 111.; NCTM. 19(55). 

W^. ^Comments on the Curriculum Report/* English Journal 25:4 
(April. HKi(5): 321-24. Angela M. Broening, chairman, Conduvtinfi Exper- 
ionrcs in Enfflish. A I'ublication of the National Council of Teachers of 
Kn^;lish (Xew York: 1). A ppleton -Century Co., 19:^9). 

An appendix to the report listed eighty-three courses of study from 
all parts of the country which embodied the experience approach: some, 
however, had been issued prior to An Exfjerionce Curriculum, Vor other 
reactions, see. for example, Annette Mann^ **I>oes the Experience Curricu* 
hnn Idea Work?" Enf^lish Journal 27:2 (February 1938): 173; and **Ap 
Kxperience Curriculum in Action/* Enf*lish Journal 27:8 (October 193P); 

bua. 

JO. Broening, Conducting Exfwrioncvs, pp, 4*(». 

41. Hatfield. An Experii^nce Curritulum, p. 11. 

42. Ruth Mary Weeks, chairman, A Correlated Curriculum (New York: 
\h .^pple ton-Century Co., 1936), pp. 6-9, 285. 

43. *• A Correlated Curriculum Kvaluated,*' fiooki?, English Journal 26:5 
(May 1937): 417-20. Hopkins's review was printed first, Bobl)itt*s second. 

44. Louise M. Rosenblatt. Literature as Exploration, For the Commis- 
sion on Human Relations of the Progressive Education Association (New 
York: I). Appleton Century Co. , 1938). 

45. Ibid., pp. V'Vi. This point of view was not limited to the PEA. A 
Joint Committee of Twenty-Kour of the MLA and NCTK endorsed a 
statement on the aims of literary study drafted by Louise Rosenblatt, 
Howard Muniford Jones, and Oscar James Campbell. It saw literature as a 
way to **self'reliant and well-rounded personalities." Though the committee 
a.ske(l for the "widest possible distribution/' little notice was taken of the 
.statement. Later statements from the MLA Commission on Trends in 
Kducation. however, did c<mtinue to affirm its basic principles. Stuteineiu 
of the Coinnnttee of Twenty-Four, **The Aims of Literary Study," PMLA 
53 (1938): 1307-71. 

U>. Dora V. Smith, instruction in English, Office of Education Bulletin 
1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary Kducation Monograph no. 20 
(Washington, D.C.: (Jovernment Printing Office, 1933). 

47. Smith. Ev(duating Instruction in Secondary School Engliah. See 
abo Hora V. Smith, "Implications of the New York Regents' Inquiry for the 
Teaching of Knglish/* English Journal 2H:\^ (March 1939): 177, 

48. The best discussion of the early traditions is in Bibb's dissertation, 
though her concern is with those devoted to American selections. Among 
the very early texts, she cites Matthew Carey's Select Poem\ Chiefly 
American (1791). Evelyn Rezek Bibb, Anthologies of Amcrh Literature, 
/r^/'/.^^ff^/ (Dissertation, Columbia University, 1965: University Microfilms 
No. 66^1728). 

49. The comparison here is with the lists provided by James Olson of 
editors of the anthologies he studied. Other Council presidents during this 
period also produced teaching materials, but concentrated their efforts in 
language and compositon rather than literature. James Warren Olson, The 
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Xamrv of IJtvrttturc Anthohf^'irs Usvil in thu Tvdchififf of lU^h School 
fCrtfrfish /!//r-/.9.-77U)is,smati<>n. University of Wisconsin. 19B9: UniversiLv 
Mitmnims No. (59-22.454). Waltor Barnes. "Tiw Uaok of SelecLions: Us 
\uluo in 'IVacliin^,' Ili^h^Sdiool Literaturw." Knf^lhh Joumnl 8i4 (April 
1919); 248.r,;i. * * * 

r>{). Olson, Xaturv of Utoratiirv Anthologies, |)|>. 87-108. 

"iL Olson. Natnrv of Litvniturc Anthologies, pp. 91-105: Hcrnd, in 
Appnutchvs to Tcuvhing Litvruture, commeiiLs similarly on this series. 

r)2, Olson. \^(tture of Utenttttre Anthologies, pp. 109-15. Rich's 1921 
untholo^^y. for oxumpb. was chronologically organizwl within each genre. 

oil. Olson, Nature of Literature Anthologies, pp, 91. 180. 

r)4. In Olson's study, for example* the number of authors not on the 
('Kl:n lists doubled, the number of solecti<ins rose from 1:^2 to o.Stir). and 
the miiubor of selections appearing in only one anthology almost tripled 
from the first (1917-19:i4l to the second (1035-1945) period (pp. 174^79). 

55. James I'Meming Hosic. the Council's first secretary and founcler of 
hnglish Jtmrnni. illustratwl the moderate position in a retrosfiective article 
pul)lished in 19:52. Me accused the progressives of "baving lived by faith, 
not by sight. ^' yet acknowledged that teachers owed them *'Such real 
advances as i»ducation is now making.** **In the long run." he concluded, 
Hhe moderate position is most likely to prove tenable— and safe.** The 
Council always had some members who were very much a part of the 
progressi\e niovement-J. Milnor Dorey and John DeHoer, for example, 
each went on to head the Progressive Kducation Association after periods of 
active sor\'ice to NCTK^but as Hosic put it, the Council was '^an 
organization of collective thinking'* and always had equally active conserva- 
tive* members l)alancing the most liberal view* It would be fair to say» 
h<)\wver. that llosic, Hatfield, and the Council as a whole were more 
progn»ssivethan they cared to admit. James Fleming Hosic, *The National 
CVuiiicil after Twenty Years," English Journal 2\:2 (February 1932); 107-13. 

5(i. Robert C. Pooley. **Varied Patterns of Approach in the Teaching of 
Mteniture,** English Journal 28:5 (Mav 1939): 242-53. 
4 uf 1*1 ^^^'^^^^ English Journal 26;6 Uune 1937): 

58. 'l*he importance of Hosenblatt s book— and of its implications— were 
recognized immi^liatelv. Thus Hatfield reviewed it himself as soon as it 
appeared, beginning with tbe sentence, ''Uterotnrr as iixphration i'ills the 
thoughtful eoUege or secondary-school teacher of English with shame, fear» 
and resolution, " Malcolm S. MacLear made a similar point in What's 
U'rong with Us English Teachers?" English Journal 28:8 (October 1939): 
(i55-()3, (VV. Wilbur Hatfield. **A Fresh View of Literature Teaching/' 
Hooks. ICngltsh Journal 27:7 (September i938|: 618-19.) 

59. Marquis E. Shattuck, chairman, The Development of a Modern 
Program in English, Ninth Yearbook (Washington. D.C.: Department of 
Super\'isors and Directors of Instruction of the NEA. 1936). 
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Xo one present at that fit^st confemtce [of the Eight-Year Study I will ever 
forget the honest confession of one principal when she said, **Afy teaoheis and 
I do not hnow what to do with this freedom. It challenges and frightens us. I 
few that we have come to love our chains, " . , . No one of the group con Id 
possibly foresee all the developments ahead^ nor were all of one mind as lo 
whatshonld be done. 

-The Story of the Eight^Year Study, 
19421 

Neither this booh nor any other can say how a page should be read—if by that 
ivc mean lhat it can give a recipe for discovering what the page really says. 
All it could do— and that would be much-would be to help ns to understand 
sonic of the difficulties in the way of such discoveries, 

— L A* Richards, How to Read a Page, 
19422 

Communication is one of the five or six most crucial services of war. It is one 
with which a half-dmen major agencies in Washington are now urgently 
concerned^ for home front and battle front alike, following the first 
imperative concern with military mobilization and war production. It is 
plainly Ihe one in which our seventy-five thousand teachers of English can 
make the special war contribution we have been looking, hoping, waiting for, 

—Lennox Grey, NOTE second vice 
president, 1943^ 

The field of literature past and present i^ a vast one^ almost as large in scope 
as occupational, health, and community living areas. The basic-course teacher 
would have to become familiar with this material in order to weave Ihe 
reading (poetry, plays, novels, biographies, essays, elc) into the current areas 
of concentration, 

—English Journal review of Education 
for All American Youth, 1945^ 

One of Ihe Joys of teaching is the opportunity to influence the development 
and growth of the young student. There are feu> experiences lhat evoke the 
glow the teacher feels in seeing a young person mature in language power, in 
human relalious, in the personal satisfactions which inay be derived from 
increased good taste in reading and listening, and in the power to me words 
orally and in writing so as to achieve adequate adjustment for himself and his 
teen-age friends. 

—Commission on the English Curriculum, 
1956^ 



Chapter VI 
Narrowed Goals 



The expansion of the English curriculum around 
the metaphors of experience and exploration was followed by a 
conscious narrowing of the scope and goals of instruction during 
the ensuing decades. Much of this occurred within the context of a 
movement toward "general education** that came to prominence 
simultaneously in the colleges and secondary schools of the late 
thirties.^ In part hecause the Depression left them with little else to 
do. students who would previously have dropped out early were 
remainmg through the high school and even into the college years. 
This created a new band of students for whom neither vocational 
nor college- preparatory training would be appropriate; for these 
• general students a new kind of education was needed* As the 
Progressive Education Association's Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum put it, this would be "general education"— 

education of post -elementary grade intended to foster good living. It 
rules out conventional planes of professional preparation and scholar- 
ship for its own sake when these prove extraneous to the single 
purpose of helping the student achieve a socially adequate and per- 
sonally satisfying life in a democracy.' 

How to educate for this **socially adequate and personally satisfy- 
ing life in a democracy" was the major problem faced by the 
progressives during the 1940s and 1950s. Two major, complement 
tary responses developed. The first involved a narrowing of the 
initial progressive concern with the social needs of the student into 
a concern with adolescent problems, in particular the problem of 
adjusting to the demands of the adult World. This narrowing will be 
the subject of the first part of the present chapter. 
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The second and complementary response was to focus on lan- 
guage and communication skills. This also developed as part of the 
general education movement, but it had deeper roots in academic 
traditions of language study, in particular in the general semantics 
movement and the work of the New Critics. Both of these— the obe 
originating in response to the use of propaganda in the First World 
War, the <Uhet in the complexities uf twentieth century poetry- 
emphasized the difficulties inherent in skillful use of language, 
with a concomitant need for close, analytic study if the reader or 
lisU»ner were not to be misled. The entry of the United States into 
World War 11 brought the functional aspects of such language 
studies once again into the foreground, relating all of them to a 
central concern with '*communication skills/* As a War Depart- 
ment spokesman explained the army view over NBC radio, 

By KngHiih, the Army. means skill in reading i writing, speaking, and 
listening, and above all, understanding what is read, written, spoken, 
and heard. Army men and women must be able to communicate clearly 
and accurately by any media: they must be ahle to understand the 
ordons they give as well as the orders they receive/ 

Under the pressures of war, such a drastic reduction in the scope of 
instruction generated little rebuttal Even the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges agreed that ''educators are not prepared to assert 
to military authorities that the 'intangible values' of a liberal arts 
education would make soldiers better fighters/*^ Under such pres- 
sures, spelling lists and vocabulary exercises proliferated, and 
reading skills became again an important concern of the secondary 
school teacher of literature. 

Even as the new and narrower focus of instruction was develop- 
ing, it generated a reaction among those who favored the tradi- 
tional educational emphasis on intellectual training and cultural 
heritage. Critics of the progressives * provided a discordant under- 
current from 1940 on, laying a foundation for an academic revival 
which eventually wrested the initiative in educational reform away 
from the progressives and returned it to college faculties of liberal 
arts. This academic revival will be discussed in Chapter VII. 



Progress! vism as the Conventional Wisdom 

The Ei^ht'Year Study 

During the 1940s and 1950s, the educational policies of progres- 
sive education were widely accepted by American educators. The 
most highly publicj;?ed working out of these principles within the 
context of general education was the so-called 'life adjustment 
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movement": during this time the center of educational innovation 
shifted from the Progressive Education Association (PEA) itself to 
the National Education Association (NEA) and the U.S. Office of 
Kducation (USOH), Still the origins of the movement can be traced 
directly to the experiences of the thirty schools in,volved in the 
Hight-YtMir Study of the PEA, It was in these schools that the 
educational experience was gradually redefined in the terminology 
ol* mental hygiene and personality development. 

The genesis of the study was the 1930 convention of the PEA. 
during which it became apparent that the major impediment to 
wider experimentation with school curriculum was fear that gradu- 
ating students would not he able to fulfill college entrance require^ 
monts. In response to this concern, the association appointed a 
Committee on College Entrance and Secondary Schools, later re- 
named the Commission on the Relation of School and College. It 
was this commission, under the chairmanship of Wilford M. Aikin. 
director of the JoKn Burroughs School (Clayton. Missouri), which 
proposed that students in a group of leading secondary schools be 
exempted from the normal entrance requirements, so that the 
scht)olH would be free to reformulate their programs. Over three 
hundred colleges, including many of the nation s most prestigious. 
accei)te(i the propo.sal; supporting funds were provided by the 
Cieneral Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation."* 

Thirty schools were eventually invited to participate. Though 
they included a disproportionate number of private and laboratory 
schools, such large city systems as Denver and Los Angeles were 
also part of the group. The study began in 1932 and ran till 1940. 
with the commission from the beginning providing counsel and 
comfort but- conscientiously avoiding prescribing specific curricula. 
Indeed until 1936, when a staff of three curriculum consultants was 
appointed, the schools had to rely entirely on their individual and 
pooled resources in developing new approaches. A series of five 
reports issued in 1942 presented the results of a major follow-up 
study of college performance as well as extensive descriptions of the 
prol)lems that had arisen and the attempts that had been made to 
solve them. Perhaps in part because, as one of the reports described 
it. ' the problems of mastering and using this new freedom 
straightwtiy turned out to be so difficult, complex, and engrossing 
thai the original problem of college entrance requirements was 
almost lost sight of and forgotten," the reports provide a detailed 
picture of the evolution of the courses of study in the schools." 

Though the individual Schools began and ended their curriculum 
reform at very different points, there were certain common threads 
of considerable interest. The most important for English involved 
experiments with '*fused*' or ' t'ore'' or **correlated** courses— the 
kind toward which NCTE had turned its attention in its 1936 
volume (discussed in the previous chapter). Almost all of the thirty 
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schools experimented with a combined social studies-English 
course, almost always organized chronologically^ and all abandoned 
the attempt after a few years of experimentation « The initial fused 
course at most of the schools attempted to juggle and reorder 
traditional content in the two subjects, bringing the topics covered 
into line with one another* Social studies tended to dominate, and 
many of the values of both subjects as traditionally taught seemed 
^as the NCTE committee had worried— to be lost* Rather than 
returning to the traditional organization, however, most schools 
reorganized the cojre sequence around topical focuses* This **core'* 
tended to be somewhat eclectic: at one of the schools it embraced 
such diverse topics as Vocational Guidance, War and Peace, and 
International Literature* This mixture served as a transitional 
stage in which the old and new concerns stood side by side; it 
moved from there to what became in a great many of the schools 
the final focus of the core: the life problems of the adolescent**^ 

The transition to adolescent **needs*' as the organizing principle 
was aided by the work of two derivative PEA commissions: the 
Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, organized as an 
offshoot of the Commission on the Relation of School and College in 
1932, and the Commission on Human Relations, itself a 1935 
outgrowth of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. 
The individual reports of the Thirty Schools make clear that the 
work of these commissions provided the impetus for the jump from 
a focus on important themes to a focus on themes important to 
adolescent St. One influential document was a summary of ^Typical 
Points of Focus of Concerns of Adolescents** prepared by the 
Commission on Human Relations and reprinted in the final reports 
of the study* Six main topicSL_istere outlined: Establishing Personal 
Relationships, Establishing Independence, Understanding Human 
Behavior, Establishing Self in Society, Normality, and Under- 
standing the Universe* All but the last (which was usually ignored 
as programs evolved) dealt with very specific adolescent problems; 
typical topics included Longing for more friends of own age*'; 
**How late to stay out"; *'Shame over lowly origins'*; and **Bully- 
ing.'* Altogether there were over 40 topics and 140 subtopics in the 
outline-- and these were presented only as a typical, not as an 
exhaustive list*^^ 

The Commission on Secondary School Curriculum translated 
these concerns into specific programs in a series of publications 
between 1938 and 1941, The first, Science in General Education 
(1938), was important in the transition from **fused" to **core ' 
courses* Offering a broader base than English and social studies 
alone, the science report generated courses such as "Everyday 
Problems" as the last stage of the evolution* The sophomore course 
in the Altoona (Pennsylvania) schools was typical of the sequence 
that evolved: it included Orientation to the New School, Family 
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Relationships. Consumer Problems, Communication, and Conser* 
vation of Human and Natural Resources. By this stage of their 
evolution, very few or the core courses in the more experimental 
schools showed any concern with the personal and social reform 
that had been so important in earlier stages of progressivismJ* 

The reports of the Eight- Year Study were published in the 
middle of the war and were largely ignored. That is not to say, 
however, that the study itself was without impact on teachers of 
Knglish. It was simply that that influence came from the separate 
writings of the teachers in the various schools, working on commit- 
teesi and writing for journals throughout the period of the study. 
Most of the concern that had prompted the NCTE report on 
correlation, much of the emerging focus on adolescent needs— these 
first appeared in articles noting authors* affiliations with one or 
another of the schools of the Eight- Year Study. (It is an interesting 
aspect of the general distrust of the progressives in the Council 
leadership that, while other projects were often noted, the partici- 
pation of these schools in the Eight- Year Study was rarely ac- 
knowlcKlgedt)*-* 

Lifo Adjuatment 

The view of education that was emerging from the Thirty 
Schools and from the various commissions of the Progressive 
Education Association became during the 1940s the conventional 
wisdom of the professional educators— of the ^^educationists** as 
they would be called by their critics in the early 1950s. The 
Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associ- 
ation, created in 1936 to speak with an authoritative voice on 
important educational issues, fell firmly in line with the PEA s 
focus upon the adolescent in a series of reports in the mid-forties: 
Education for All American Youth <1944), Educational Services for 
Children U945), and Education for All American Children (1948). 
The first of these became the chief statement of the life adjustment 
movement. 

The commission used the device of sketching the educational 
programs in the mythical communities of American City and 
Farmville to present their proposals. They foresaw a much closer 
integration of school and community than has ever been attained, 
with national, jitate, and local programs supplementing one another 
to provide a full panoply of educational and health services. The 
curriculum itself centered on a **common learnings** course running 
throughout the secondary sichool program, and even somewhat 
beyond, providing a core of general education that followed the 
pattern that had emerged from the Eight- Year Study. Rather than 
a simple fussed or correlated course, •*common learnings** repre- 
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rented a complete restnicturing of subject matter to focus (mostly 
through science and social studies) on topics such as choice of 
vocation and problems of family living. 

The dominant concern with adolescent problems was finally 
taken up by the U.S. Office of Education and given the ill-chosen 
name hy which it has since been known: **life adjustment/' The 
USOP] became involved in January 1944 when the Vocational 
Division began a study entitled Vocational Education in the Years 
Ahead/' The 150 vocationalists who carried out the study recog- 
nized a fundamental unity of purpose with the general education 
movement, as it had been working itself out in terms of the life 
experiences of the adolescent student. Charles Prosser used the 
final conference of the USOE study to offer a resolution that read in 
part: 

It is the belief of this conference that . . . the vocational school of the 
community will be better able to prepare 20 percent of the youth of 
^secondary school ago for entrance upon desirable skilled occupations: 
and that the high school will continue to prepare another 20 percent 
for entrance to college. We do not believe that the remaining 60 
percent of our youth of secondary school age will receive the life 
adjustment training they need and to which they arq entitled as 
American citizens.*^ 

This led to a series of conferences between representatives of 
general and of vocational education, to formulate an approach to 
the problem of educating the neglected 60 percent. Eventually a 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Yoiith was estab- 
lished to carry out a vigorous **action program/* Its focus remained 
on what the earlier conferences had called •Afunctional experiences in 
the areas of practical arts, home and family life, health and physical 
fitness, and civic competence/* In spite of occasional disclaimers* 
the emphasis in both name and activities was on ** adjustment/* 
^•conformity/* and a stable system of values. The traditional con- 
cern of progressive education with the continuing improvement of 
both the individual and his society was submerged and ultimately 
lost in this formulation. 

The Rejection of Correlation 

The response of English teachers to the "life adjustment*' move- 
merit was a paradoxical resistance to the outward form and capitu- 
lation, at least by a broad segment of teachers, to the underlying 
emphases. The genuine distrust of the ':ore curriculum so evident in 
the report of the NCTE Committee on Correlation in 1936 was 
maintained from the first experiments, with a fused social studies- 
English course to the final **common learnings** of the Educational 
I*(»licies Commission. Again and again, when the teacher of English 
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altomptod U> ^) that route he found the peculiar virtues of his 
subject matter bein^ quietly subverted — and it hardly mattered 
whether ho defined those virtues as practical English skills/* 
'liberal education/* or "exploration of self and society/* Though an 
occasional teacher of Knglish reflected the enthusiasm of the thir» 
ties, no one during the decade of the forties managed a convincing 
description of a working program that circumvented the problems 
that the Committee on Correlation had foreseen.**^ 

The objections to the core course were succinctly summari/.ed in 
a 194() response to Education for All American Youth (1944) 
prepared by Mark Neville, second vice president of the Council 
Neville was Kn^lish department chairman at the John Burroughs 
School in Clayton* Missouri— the school which had provided the 
initial impetus for the Ki^^ht-Year Study as well as its director, 
VVilford Aikin. Neville*s review, presented as a sharing of exper- 
iences with Farmville, outlined the evolution of experiments with 
fused and core courses at the Burroughs SchooL The major experi- 
ments had involved a fused course and a second series called the 
*'Core Course and Broad Fields'* in which the broad fields were 
ICnglish, social studies, science, math, foreign languages, and the 
fine and practical arts. In the end it was the* rehitively traditional 
lirond fields that came to dominate the curriculum; the core \Vas 
gradually rejected by teachers, stuckmts. and parents alike. The 
most important ol)jection8 involved some large gaps between the 
theory of correlation and its actual working out in practice. English 
skills, the responsibility of all teachers in the core curriculum, were 
hard to emphasize as they developed during the content work: 
teachers found that rather than achieving the integrated and com- 
prehensive view that was sought, the program became stilted and 
artificaL Students in the course rejected it as "too l)road in scope 
and too shallow in depth**: they preferred the broad field courses 
and eventually the core was reduced to an elective. Looking back on 
the whole experience. Neville concluded that tho real accomplish- 
ment of the years of experiment had been to revitalize the individ- 
ual subject areas. Though there were many cases in which English 
could be improved through discussion of content from other fields, 
the goal of developing **pupil personality, thinking processes, group 
adjustments, and concepts of living'* could not be reached simply 
by correlating.^** 

Other reactions of English teachers to Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth w^ere equally firm in their rejection of its major curricu- 
lum implications. They attackc>d the lack of explicit provision for 
literature (as Marion Sheridan noted, depending on one*s predispo- 
sition, literature could either be read into the report or out of the 
course): the neglect of subject matter (that is, language skills and 
knowledge of literature); and the reliance on the artificial unity of 
subject matter instead of the real unity of the teacher who has 
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.successfully integrated his own knowledge. In general such attacks 
on the core were successful: a study at the end of the decade by a 
USOK worker quite sympathetic to the movement found that 
nationally only 3.5 percent of the course offerings in the junior and 
senior high sciiool represented even the least ambitious forms of 
correlation, and these were concentrated in a few geographic areas. 
Over 90 percent of the core courses she did find* however, involved 
snnio blehd of English and social studies.^** 



English as Adjustment 

Meotiti^ AiinltK^cettt Neods 

Kven as they were vigorously resisting the curriculum proposals 
of the "life adjustment** movement, teachory of English were* em- 
bracing rather indiscriminately the new focus on meeting the per- 
sonal and social needs of adolescence. TeachcrxS were already well 
conditioned to the implied empiricism, the Inventory of activities 
now redefined as psychological conflicts or needed '^competencies.** 
They were ready too for the reestablishment of boundaries for their 
subject; the almost universal perspective of the previous decade no 
longer seemed feasible. Finally, by accepting adolescent needs as the 
focus of the curriculum, teachers were continuing their tradition of 
concern that the school serve the child, not the subject-oriented 
demands of the college. 

**Needs'* as they came to he deifined by teachers of English 
coN'cred a wide spectrum that began with problems of family life 
and ended in international relations. The Characteristic concern at 
all points of the spectrum, however, was with the solution of 
practi'*al problems of living. When the focus of instruction was 
«^hiftcd in this way, English at the personal end of the spectrum of 
needs l)ecame guidance. This had antecedents in programs sug- 
gested at the end of the reorganization period, and again in the late 
1920s, hut those early attempts had failed to win many converts. 
1 cachers had recognized that the early proponents were naive in 
their choices of materials, and too limited in their goals for an age 
in which "experience** and '^exploration** were central. By the late 
19li0s. however, the limited, a nti progressive goals of adjustment 
were very much in keeping with the emerging spirit in education, 
white the materials and methods could claim— not always accurate- 
ly—support from neo-Freudian psychology. 

Sarah Roody, department chairman at Nyack High School, New 
York, was a leading advocate of this approach. Describing it in 
1947. she began by asserting that the 'lessons*' to be taught 
through "true-to-life" literature were very simple , and could he 
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I'xpmssetl **chioilv in nontechnical terms'* — implying, of course, 
.that there was a more esoteric body of knowledge hehind her 
suggestions. The lessons she had in mind were reallv a ratalog of 
psyt^hoanalytic explanations of behavior: students would learn 
about the ''fundamental motives from which the actions of all 
human beings spring." about the ^^ways in which many people try 
to evade reality." about 'iife-problems/* normalitv. and maturity. 
And ilnally. of course, they would learn '*how to develop the kind of 
personality one would like to have/*-' If such a program sounded- 
more like a course in psychology or guidance than one in English, 
that was the intent. Article after article proclaimed the special need 
tor the teacher of Knglish. particularly the teacher of literature, to 
provide guidance through the emotional contlicts of the adolescent 
years. As a librarian from Baltimore described it, the job of the 
teacher or lil)rarian was one of suggesting stories "very much as 
physicians prescribe sulfa drugs, l)y familiari^Jng herself with old 
and new productions in the fiekK by prescril)ing as best she can, 
and l)y keeping a sharp lookout for reactions/**^- 

Human Relations 

The social end of the spectrum of needs was dealt with under the 
general rubric of ''human relations." The common thread in such 
studies was a concern with the smooth functioning of the various 
groups which make up the world; the focus of any given discussion 
ranged anywhere from the adolescent clique to international rela- 
tions. This movement, too. had antecedents, all loosely related to 
the early progressive concern with education as an instrument of 
social reform. This concern had been carried through the years 
between the wars in the work of groups such as the NCTK Commit^ 
tee on International Relations and. later, in the arguments of the 
social rec^)nstructionists. But it was Hilda Taba who gave the 
movement a focus and brought it to its fullest expression during 
the mid-forties. To understand the sorts of activities that emerged, 
It is useful to look first at her Dynamics of liduvation (19;32). which 
can be seen as the revision of Foundations of Method <I92^) that 
Kilpatrick never undertook. Taba based her arguments on the 
Ciestalt psychologists* explorations of the structured nature of 
perception and cognition, abandoning Thorndike^^ behavioral ap- 
proach. This, as Kilpatrick noted in an introduction to Taba s book, 
allowed the purposeful act to be joined in the service of *\m 
all pervasive structure building." This structure building was cru- 
cial: it enabled Taba to conclude that education should be con- 
cerned with those grander structures rather than with the sorts of 
behavioral units that Robbitt, among others, had attempted to 
(letaiK Instead, education would "endeavor to reach, through the 
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specif iL\ and by the immediate qualitative context of the specific* 
the general, and the fundamental/' In a sense, it was **the great 
idea'* which she stressed, the idea which would provide a superor- 
dinate structure capable of subsuming ever- wider ranges of concrete 
experience.' ' 

Racial strife, which produced the Detroit riots in July 1943, 
provided the immediate context for the application of Taba s gener- 
al ideai; to a major project in human relations/ The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, concerned hy the increasing 
evidence of intolerance and the lack of coordination among existing 
groups, provided funds to the American Council on Education to 
support a Project on Intergroup Relations, with Taba as director. 
The project staff— which for the first months consisted of Taba 
alone but later grew to eight— were clearly in the tradition of 
Kilpatrick and the social reconstructionistSx though milder in their 
rhetoric and more temperate in their goals. (Taba herself had 
worked with Counts as well as Kilpiatrick during the thirties.) As 
Taba and her staff described it in the summary volume (1952). their 
project offered a model for the development of educational solutions 
to social ills.^'* When the project began, the lack of methods and 
materials for dealing with problems of human relations made 
schools reluctant to undertake such studies even when they were 
convinced of the need. Much of the effort during the two and a half 
years of the main project was therefore directed toward filling this 
gapx with cooperating schools deliberately chosen to provide a 
heterogeneous sample of local and regional problems in intergroup 
understanding. In all, some 250 projects were undertaken in 72 
individual schools in 18 school systems. In keeping with Taba's 
concern with conceptual structures^ however^ problems in human 
relations were approached preventively* by attempting to develop 
general attitudes that would, subsume and prevent more particular 
problems of intergroup relations. Rather than studying minority 
groups, for example, the project staff decided to focus on what the}' 
called common areas of living"— family, community, American 
culture* and interpersonal relations. Within these familiar areas, 
more powerful concepts could be generated through studying such 
recurring phenomena as ^'acceptance and rejection* inclusion and 
segregation* prejudice and discrimination" (p. 72). Taba consistent- 
1}' emphasized the importance of process in learning* in particular 
that the natural progression in discussion or other learning activi- 
ties should be from the Concrete and specific toward the abstract 
and general.^'* 

The Project on Intergroup Relations did not develop a specific 
curriculum in human relations. Its focus was instead on **action 
projects" organized at a local level, with the project staff helping 
schools to devise materials and activities related to their own 
particular social problems. To train as many teachers as possible in 
the techniques necessary to develop and test their own materials, a 
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.series of summer institutes was organized; one was held in 1945, 
three in 1946, and oi\e each in 1947 and 1948* Some 260 people were 
involved in tluvse summer sessions where, as the project staff 
summarized it, they '^prepared instructional units, worked out 
methods of studying children and communities, drew up plans for 
student guidance and for school activities, and prepared strategies 
for coinmunily action" Ip* 3), The work of these institutes, of the 
project staff, and of the cooperating schools led to a long series of 
publications on human relations and intergroup education; these 
l)resented teachers throughout the country with practical, school 
based approaches for all age levels and in many different curriculum 
areab\-'' 

Nevertheless there were major difficulties in the approach Tal)a 
nnd her staff advocated. The fundamental problem was naivete— a 
national naivete, not Taba's alone— which saw racial problems in 
the limitecl context of attitudes and dispositions rather than as 
manifestations of deeper institutional and economic forces. The 
concern was real enough, but the methods and assumptions were 
l)Ut a mild prelude to the civil rights movement which began almost 
US Taba s project finished its work. Simply to make people aware of 
the prol)lem, to bring it out into the open as an issue to be dealt 
with rather than ignored, helped create an atmosphere in which the 
real roots could eventually be discovered and attacked. More imme- 
diately, there was too much similarity between the project s list of 
'^common areas of living'* and the lists of adolescent needs that 
were simultaneously emerging in **life adjustment." While this 
correspondence certainly made it easier for human relations studies 
to l^e taken up by the schools, it also made it easier for Tal)a s 
underlying concern with social reform to be short-circuited: the 
liroader concepts she sought were often submerged in the specifics of 
present needs. 

The pres'sures to preserve a limited and detached perspective 
were real and strong. George H. Henry, a Delaware English teacher 
turned principal, illustrated both the inherent reformist tendencies 
in Iniman relations and the contravening community pressures in a 
1947 article describing ^'Our Best English Unit/* Students in his 
school, prompted to reveal their real areas of interest and '^need/* 
had turned to * 'the colored question** as a problem of considerable 
magnitude in their lives. The teacher and Henry had supported that 
interest, allowing the students to begin for the first time to explore 
the implications of racial attitudes and policies in their community. 
They never finished the unit: it was brought to an end hy the school 
board after a torrent of public resistance/^ That there were not 
more such conflicts was due simply to the reluctance of teachers to 
deal at all with ethical questions, especially in the atmosphere of 
suppression and censorship that developed as the Cold War began 
to capture the national imagination « 
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Or^unisin^ a Curriculum around Immediate Needs 

The rejection of the core curriculum left teachers of English with 
the question of how to organize a curriculum designed to meet the 
new demands. One of the earliest attempts to solve the problem 
Wcis that of the Stanford Language Arts Investigation. (1937-40)» 
carried out under the guidance of the Stanford University education 
faculty with financial support from the General Education Board. 
H. D. Roberts. 1937 president of NCTE. was senior author of one 
of the reports. En^lUh {or Social Lioin^ (1943). As he put it in the 
overview, "In the approach and throughout the work emphasis was 
given to teaching the language arts as a vital part of human livings 
and to the conse(|uent replacement of routine and traditional teach- 
ing programs with those designed and tested to meet specific 
personal and social needs/'^" 

The report suffered from the faults that would plague virtually 
all attempts at curriculum reformulation during this period. The 
guiding philosophy of meeting needs was so oriented toward the 
immediate school situation that it provided no guidelines for se- 
quence pr scope in the curriculum. Rather than an outline of a 
program, En^liah for Social Lioing was primarily a collection of 
activities undertaken in different schools by different teachers, 
grouped together under such general areas of concern as democrat- 
i?;atlon of the classroom/* **building of personality,** and the need 
to ''study and serve the community/* Ultimately this forus on 
general problems ran the danger of ignoring the particular strengths 
of the subject area which it was attempting tc) revitali?;e. Enfflish 
for Social Living, like Education for All American Youth, gave 
precious little attention to literature. 

Lacking any external principles by which to determine scope and 
seiiuence. the accepted practice gradually deteriorated into a **muU 
tiple approach** in which the only criterion was that students be 
kept interested. Though virtually any method might be of use^ the 
materials themselves were determined on the basis of the particular 
needs manifested by the class. These Were to be determined by a 
process that represented an unsystematic revival of the child study 
movement, usually involving a simple report from the class to the 
teacher, Dwight Burton, for example, in an early article presented 
the results of asking his students to write about the problems they 
were having. Like most of the products of the life adjustment 
movement, his inventory of needs was both specific and lacking in 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual side of life. He ended up with 
six major categories; relations with parents, relations with other 
adolescents, problems of personality, school problems, relations 
with brothers and sisters, and "miscellaneous.'' The first of these 
was illustrated in detail, with examples ranging from Father 
*horns in* when friends gather tit the hoUse.*' to '^30. Home respon- 
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sibility with father dead causes unhappiness/* The **second step" in 
curriculum construction, as Burton presented it. was the selection 
ot a * basic list" of novels "closely attuned to real adolescent 
problems.'*'^'* 

Though Burton \s article was one of the first by a teacher of 
Knglksh presenting such an inventory of needs as an explicit basis 
for selecting the themes to be studied in the h'terature program, it 
was by no means a lone example. During the next ten years English 
teachers would be offered many similar inventories, from other 
teachers as well as from such professionals as the chief of children s 
service at the University of Michigan Neuropsychiatric Institute. "' 
Implicit in these surveys was a new stress on the use of themes 
mstead of chronology or genres to organize the course of study. 
I hematic organization did not originate during *-life adjustment": 
It had been a minor part of the experience approach throughout the 
previous twenty years. Under the pressure of meeting adolescent 
needs, hcnv'ever. themes shifted from a convenient organizational 
device leading to units providing similar experiences (about boats 
suy. or animals or regional literature) and became instead the focus 
ot instruction: students needed to learn about family problems, the 
generation gap. or brotherhood. Thematic organization in practice 
(Iiffc|red little from earlier approaches, hut it became the favorite 
method of organization in **life adjustment" classes and produced a 
few methodological variants of its own. Bertha Handlin. head of 
Lnglish at the laboratory school at the University of Minnesota, 
wrote in 1943 of themes as a way to allow members of a class to 
read different books and yet all be ahle to contribute to the same 
class discussions. Dwight Burton^s suggestions, based on his teach- 
ing nt the same school, were similarly focussed on selecting books 
whose themes were clearly related to important issues in the lives of 
teenage students. Although organization by chronology and by 
types dominated the high school course in the late 1930s, by the 
19o0s organization by themes or topics (which in practice became 
indi.stmguishahle) had relegated both to a less important role.^^ 



Selecting Materials • 

In a curriculum based on immediate needs, the teacher served as 

LTr/'n'*'"^'*'\P'^^ ^° '"^^^ the need of the 

moment. One way to accomplish this was to redefine the values of 
the traditional works m the jargon of ^Hfe adjustment/' just as 
earlier they had hc«en redefined in terms of experience. As^ usual 
there was no end to the flexibility of any given work: Macbeth was to 
be taught as an ex ample of what happens when we are - willing to wt 
our desire, at all costs- the object les.son pn)vided wouW hdp 
students begin to achieve self-control and .self-direction.^' Up from 
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Slun^ry wix^ presunted as a good way "to underset and how people 
with handicaps fuel and | to f stimulate us to face our own handicaps 
1)0 they large or small/' "The Ransom of Red Chief was paired 
with Tom Sairyer in a unit to help students **understand them- 
selves and the younger members of their family better/* **Love** 
became "a natural subject for discussion'* after a class had read, 
"The Courtship of Miles Standish/* Silas Manier offered a **store- 
house of information necessary for understanding friends, family, 
and one's self/' ^* 

Teachers more fully committed to general education and "life 
adjustment" provided bibliographies organized around the major 
foc^sc^s of adolescent needs: The Reader's Guide to Prose Fiction 
(1940) was the earliest and most comprehensive. Produced for the 
C'ommittLH? on the Function of English in General Education of the 
PKA Commission on Secondary School Curriculum by Elbert Len- 
n)w, head of the English Department at the Fieldston School, New 
York City, the book was a topically^ arranged bibliography with a 
lengthy introduction netting forth the author s view of literature in 
the secondary school. I.enrow's emphasis was very close to Rosen- 
blatt's, and he abbreviated his own discussion somewhat by refer- 
ring the reader to Litemture a.H l^xploration U938), He was, how- 
ever, more concerned with classroom procedures— with the question 
of which book*^ to use with whom, and to what end. Accepting the 
general principle thnt literature was a means by which the student 
could explore both hijrriself and his society, Lenrow noted that **the 
novel is par excellencij the medium for the artist who would portray 
with amplitude both the macroc*osm and microcosm of modern life." 
He accordingly iimited the selections in his bibliography to prose 
fiction, quite a common approach throughout the period of "Jife 
adjustment/**' 

Lenrow assumed that students would **identify'* with literary 
characters, manipulating their identifications **in such a way as to 
derive unconscious satisfactions, either of deprivations and inhibit- 
ions, or of goals, a«pirations» ideals, and the like.'* It was only 
through such identifications that adolescents couJd '*carry on those 
attendant and subsequent processes— exploration of self and form- 
ulation of attitudes and goals and outlook on life/* To facilitate 
identification, Lenrow suggested books corresponding to the stu- 
dent's own situation. Contemporary works were more likely to show 
such a correspondence, but classic texts were allowed some place if 
tauglit by a skillful teacher,-*^ His concern with |>resenting realistic 
life* situations led Lenrow to confront *'the troublesome question of 
how much frankness in books is appropriate for adolescents/* Here 
he presented three major arguments against censorship. First, if 
the reader is really unsophisticated, he will not react to the implica- 
tions of the "realistic elements/' Srcond, if he does understand, it 
is better that his questions be answered **through serious literary 
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works rather than through devious and possibly distorted sources/' 
Finally, adultn usually underestimate the amount of knowledge 
adolescents already possess: ''Those whom sentimental people are 
anxious to " shield' could often turn about and give instruction," 
Lonrow was well aware, however, that many teachers and schools 
would rc»ject hifi argument that adolescents should have free or 
nearly free access to mature books. Even one of the librarians who 
worked with advance copies of the bibliography had been obliged to 
note that many of the titles listed wx»re prohibited in her library 
because of ''Frankness or 'obscenity' " (pp, 47-48), 

The bibliography itself was an effective working out of the 
principles laid out in the introduction. Some fifteen hundred novels 
were included, with annotations designed to give a student or 
teacher a quick idea of whether a book would he interesting or 
appropriate. Only 17 percent of the titles had been published l)efore 
1900: a third were classic texts which have stood or are standing 
the test of time,'' There was a great range in number of titles listed 
under the categories; some such as "Birth Control** had none: 
others like "Family Life'' had fifty to sixty. Adhering to his belief 
that the books included should be appropriate and worthwhile, even 
if not classic, Lenrow made no attempt to '*fill in** under-repre- 
senU'd categories: indeed, the entire list of books was chosen before 
the topical arrangement was l)egun. 

The resulting bibliography was a valuable reference work for 
ti>ai'lu*rs who accepted its general principles. Like no other source 
that grew out of 'life adjustment/' it offered an extensive list of 
matejials organized according to specific topics of instruction. All it 
lacked was sequence, but that >vas deliberate since sequence was to 
come from the proI)lem,s of each student at a given point in time. In 
,';pite of its thoroughness the book was not widely used by high 
,school teachers, largely because its annotations and classifications 
were frank and direct, dealing with questions that were usually 
edited out of school editions. The seemingly safe topic, *'Adoles* 
cence," for example, included Gide's The Counterfeiters (annotated 
as an examination of **the young Olivier and his delicate lover 
Hdouard'^) as well as Tarkington's innocuous Seventeen (p, 119). 
More dangerous topics such as '* Psychology of Sex'^ were not less 
explicit. 

Of considerably more influence was a later bibliography, Reading 
Laihlers for Human Jielationa (1947),'^ This was a product of a 
committee of school librarians working under the general direction 
of Margaret Heaton, one of Taba's staff members. In retrospect, 
and in comparison with The Readers Guide to Projie Fiction (1940), 
the original editions of this pamphlet seem slender and unimpres- 
sive: but it represented a coherent application of Taba's general 
principles, as the introduction pointed out* Three points about the 
l)Ook are important. First, the hooks chosen for inclusion, though 
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few in number, were standard school texts; hence they were accept- 
able and accessible to a majority of teachers. Second, the topics 
under which they were organized were related to the general topics 
that the Intergroup Relations Project had chosen to emphasize, so 
that though not particularly impressive on their own they could be 
seen in the perspective of that larger framework; typical lists were 
based around Patterns of Family Life, Differences between Genera- 
tions, and Uural-Uri)an Contrasts. Third, and probably most im* 
portant. the selections were organized in "ladders'* of ascending 
difficulty. Though strongly reminiscent of the "broad easy stair 
steps" of An Experience Curriculum (1935), these ladders were 
derived directly from Taba's theoretical concerns. She had argued 
earlier (19321 that education should be a continuing process of 
reconstruction of experience. a principle that found expression in a 
stress on the importance of a cumulative program achieving its 
purpose through reconstructing experience at ever more advanced 
levels, rather than through a concentrated but short-term effort. 
The reading ladders, though they involved relatively fetv selections 
and even fewer levels of maturity, did imply that n curriculum 
could l)e constructed out of familiar materials that would be rele- 
vant to the 'new demands and still be coherent and sequential. It 
was this implication of sequence that virtually all other attempts to 
place per3onal or social needs at the center of the curriculum had 
lacked, and which teachers of English took from Reading Ladders* 
The success of this pamphlet, which has continued to be revised 
and expanded to the present day, h perhaps the best testimony to 
the wisdom of Taba*« approach to curriculum reform. 

Studies of reading interest, with their roots in the child study 
movement* also continued to be used to select teaching materials. 
1'his approach was more toleriited than motivated by life adjust^ 
men! theory, but it culminated in George NorvelFs definitive sur- 
vey, published in 1950 as The Reading Interei:t*i of Young People. 
As supervisor of English for New York State,- Norvell systematical- 
ly collected students* responses- to works studied in cla.ss. Over a 
twelve-year period he gathered data on 1.700 selections taught to 
over 50.000 students by 625 teachers. Each book was rated on a 
three-point interest scale; 1,590»000 such reports were gathered, 
tabulated, and used to calculate "interest 8a)res.** 

The tabulated data, in addition to providing an authoritative 
reference about the interest level of individual titles, allowed a 
number of generalizations about taste in literature. There was very 
little shift in interest levels between grades eight and eleven, only 
two percentage points for most selections. One of the most impor- 
tant—but neglected— discoveries was that there wCre few differ- 
ences between the reading interests of superior, average, and weak 
pupils. Content, rather than reading difficulty, seemed to be the 
major determinant of interest: neither age nor IQ made a marked 
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difference, though sex was an important factor* Norvell described 
the content factors he found: 

The special factors which arouse boys* interest in reading materials, as 
revealed by the current study* are: adventure <outdoor adventure, war, 
scouting), outdoor games, school life, mystery (including activities of 
iletectives), obvious humor, animals, patriotism, and male rather than 
fwnale characters. Unfavorable factors for boys are: love, other senti- 
ments, home and family life, didacticism, religion, the reflective or 
philosophical, extended description, "nature** Iflowc^rs, trees* birds, 
bees), form or technique as a dominant factor, female characters (p. 6K 

A siiTi.iur list was provided for girls, together with the suggestion 
that the points of overlap be used to restructure the program of 
common reading around topics that would be of interest to both. 
Norvell hitnself used the results to compile a series of anthologies 
for U. C. Heath/*** 



Literature for the Adolescent 

It was a}mo<it inevitable that the focus on narrowly defined 
ad()lescent needs would soon prompt and cultivate an extensive 
body of literature dealing thematically with the specific problems 
toward which teachers were turning their attention. The first ser- 
ious professional attention to **adoIescent'* or "transitional'* litera- 
ture stemmed from Dora V. Smith's concern that the literary 
preparation of teachers gave too little attention to the literary 
interest^i of high school students/" By 1930 she ^ \d organized one 
of the nation's first courses in literature for adolescents as part of 
the teacher training program at the University of Minnesota. Her 
program generated only moderate interest, however, till adolescent 
needs began to emerge as a fpcal point of the curriculum during the. 
1940s. Though Smith*s original emphasis had been on good books 
suitable for children, the forties saw the development of a new 
literary genre with its own authors and highly specialized audience 
of **adolescents*' as defined by the "life adjustment*' educators. 
Dwight Burton was one of Smith's students and became a leader in 
the movement to legitimize these works as part of the program in 
literature. Beginning to write about them in the late forties, he 
continued his interest after moving to Florida State University and 
assuming the editorship of English Journal in 1953. Under his 
guidance, the t/owrna/ devoted considerable attention to such works. 
Bibliographies were offered on **Books to Promote Insights Into 
Family-Life Problems"; the lead article of literary criticism was 
replaced once or twice a year with an article dealing specifically with 
adolescent literature; reviews of new titles were included as a regular 
feature of the Books** section. 
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The results of this attention were decidedly mixed. On the one 
/ hand a number of good books did begin to receive serious attention 
from teachers, especially in the junior high schools. The* Yearling 
(IDIW). The Diary of Anne Frank (1950), and The Catcher in the 
Rye (1951) are among the better examples of what came to be 
considered appropriate adolescent literature. The problem in the 
movement was the rigid definition of books that would be interest- 
ing to adolescents as books that dealt with the specific (and often 
rather superficial) life problems reported when students were asked, 
"Now. what is bothering you today?" As Richard Aim of the 
Uni\»ersity of Hawaii noted in a sympathetic review of the move^ 
nrient. **The last twenty years have seen not only the coming of age 
of the novel for the adolescent but also a flood of slick, patterned, 
rather inconsequential stories written to capitalize on a rapidly 
expanding market. Since the interest in such literature was 
formulated exclusivielv in terms of the problems dealt with, there 
wus nothing to caution the teacher against bringing such formula 
novels into the curriculum along with others of some independent 
merit. Indeed, because justifications were formulated in terms of 
the problem rather than its .solution, there was little attention to how 
the popular adolescent novels ssolved the problems thoy posed. As a 
much later analysis pointed out. the formula-plots had a numl)er of 
common implications: 

(1) Immaturity ... is somehow to be equated with isolation 
from the group. 

(2) AH problems can he solved and will be solved successfully. 
{[\) Adults cannot help you much. . . . 

(4) Solutions to problems are . . . either brought about by 
others or discovered by chance. 

(5) Maturity entails conformity.*^ 

Such implications, which were shared by many other activities 
suggested at this time, eventually engendered the violent and , 
effective reaction against the '*life adjustment'* philosophy which is 
discussed in Chapter VI L 



Develnping Cnmpetence in Language 

LaHf^uaf^e and Communication 

If one aspect of the general education movement was a concern 
with adjustment, a second sought to insure that the general stu- 
dent would have the competence" necessary to meet the varied 
demands of life. As this emphasis was worked out in the teaching of 
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litenUure. it merKod with studies of semantics and. ultimately, with 
the prindples of the Now Criti(;ism to provide a broader definition 
of reading skills. Carried to their logical conclusion, the principles 
of this movement implied the study of literature as form quite 
divorced from experience or adjustment, but at least until the 
mid- fifties Kuch broader implications weR» carefully ignored. 

Most discussions of the experience appix)ach to literature had 
assumed that students, if given the appropriate book, would in fact 
be able to understand what they were reading. Rosenblatt^s discus- 
sion \n Liii^rature as Exploration (1938) had questioned that as- 
sumption by posing the task of the teacher in terms of helping the 
student reflect upon and thus refine his responses. The discussion 
she pnn ided. however, had few examples of how this would be 
done: what she did offer-- the example of sophisticated adult con- 
versation about books— implied quite a high level of initial re- 
sponse, 

The twenties and thirties, however, also saw the beginnings of a 
new body of scholarship concx»rned with language as a vehicle for 
conveying meaning. Originally prompted by the use of propaganda 
during World War 1, the work of I. A. Hichards, C. K. Ogden. and 
Alfred Korzybski sought to explicate how systems of meaning 
operate and, as a corollary, how meaning can he distorted.*^ In the 
late H)30s. with war drawing near. Americans became especially 
interested in such studies, especially as they relatf?d to newspapers, 
radio, and film. An Institute for Propaganda Analysis was set up 
whicli took an active interest in school programs; later a Harvard 
Committee on Communication provided more sophisticated sug- 
gestions for school work. 1. A. Kichards. both through his writings 
and through his work with teachers (he was involved in the 
Harvard Committee, for example) had l)y far the greatest influence 
on school programs, but other forces also contributed to the meth- 
ods that evolved. 1. Hayakawa's Lutiffuagc in Action was 
especially intluential in bringing the term **semantics" into popular 
parlance; through his work semantics became a topic in its own 
right in the Hnglish curriculum, often as part of the analysis of 
|)ropaganda or advertising.*" 

Thv earliest full exploration of the implications of these new 
language studies for the teaching of Hterature was provided by the 
same VKA commission that had sponsored Scivnce in General 
Education (1938) and Literature as Exploration (1938). Its Com-' 
mittee on the 1- unction of English in General Education understood 
its charge to refer to the nonliterary aspects of language studies, 
putting its work in the traditions of grammar, rhetoric, and com- 
position rather than of literature. The final report, Lanfrudgo in 
(Uwntl Education (1940). was nonetheless to share' the fate of 
earlier studies in these traditions: though conceived and presented 
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as a separate discipline, it was taken up by many teachers as a 
useful technique for the study of literature.^"* 

The report began fully in harmony with the concerns of *iife 
adjustment/' It talked of achieving '^optimum development of per- 
sonality^': of helping the student ''find his place and his direction"; 
of providing the general education *'that alone could be justified in 
the schools of a democracy," For this committee^ however, such a 
charge implied that all children must be given the necessary tools 
for successful living; and the prime tool, that without which all 
others would be useless, was language. As the opening paragraph 
put it, the committee centered its work '*around a concept of 
language as an indispensable, potent, but highly fluid set of sym- 
bols by which human beings mentally put their feelings and exper- 
iences in order, get and keep in touch with other human beings, and 
_ build up new and clearer understanding of the world around them'* 
(p, 3). This would be studied as a system of oral and written 
communication, requiring the techniques of *'critical thinking": 
^classifying, sorting, ordering, clarifying experience" (pp. 61-63), 

The sorts of activities which the committee envisioned were 
illustrated at a number of points, though no attempt was made to 
offer a pattern curriculum in the various semantic concepts. Though 
there were some inconsistencies in the report, the committee clearly 
did not think that the techniques of reading could be developed 
incidentally. At one point they even described the language '*text- 
book of the future" as a series of graded exercises (p. 156). A few 
pages later it was suggested that such teaching could instead arise 
naturally in the course of other studies. One suggestion pointed out 
that when a class "runs across the sentences: 'His whole life was 
devoted to one cau.^e, . . . His devotion ultimately proved to be the 
causo of his death,' " the shift in meaning would be easily recog- 
nized (p. 161), Though one would be hard pressed to defend such an 
example as improving the students* reading bf that particular 
passage, it does illustrate one way iri which semantic studies were 
absorbed into the curriculum, 

Kichards himself provided more convincing illustrations of the 
usefulness of close and rigorous scrutiny of the semantics of a text. 
He was careful to put the emphasis on the act of reading, however, 
rather than on such generalizations as ''meaning shifts"; as he 
pointed out two years after the report of the PEA committee, **The 
belief that knowledge of linguistic theory will make a man a better 
reader comes itself from ... a misunderstanding." In How to Read 
a Page (1942),^^ he illustrated at length the techniques involved. 
One example came from R. G. Collingwood*s Metaphysics, the first 
line of which read ''Among the characteristic features of a pseudo- 
science are the following," Richards' reading began; 

Line I. The unpleasant flavor of p,st'Mrff> spreads to make characteristic 
featun>ii m& among reek with the same scorn, Charactoristic is very 
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rt'ady Ui takoit. NInu times out of ten when wc say *'ehurac tens tie of 
hen isn't it?" we are uot iidmiring. Features when they ceaae to he 
portions of the faee or of a landscape, and become abstract, tend to 
suggest a jiort of non(iescript, what-you-may-call-'em character. If we 
were favorably inclined we would he more likely to say charactors, 
({twlitics. attributes, oTmurka. Antony, of course, reflects the implica- 
tion that there are any number of other nasty features (pp. 59.fi0). 

After carefully dissecting the rest of Collingwood s argument, 
Uichards concluded that in fact it did not hold together. 

Teachers of literature immediately grasped the implication that 
reading is hard work, full of obstacles to be overcome on the way to 
appreciation and enjoyment. As the head of the English depart- 
ment at Metamora (Illinois) Township High School put it in 1944. 
[*Theact of reading occurs when the reader surmounts the obstacles 
in his way**: his solution was to use a reading program to replace 
that in literature **which the majority of the students could not 
read." Most teachers were not so ready to abandon literature 
altogether, preferring instead to replace talk of **experience** and 
**breadth** with "small, intensive studies . . . that can operate to 
make all reading more meaningful"— the justification, incidentally, 
that Uichards used for the exaggerated detail of How to Read a 
Pagi\ 

Such an approach to the teaching of English won immediate 
favor for the same reasons that the principles of "life adjustment** 
were so quickly adopted: the goals were precise and limited: the 
content was clear: and the pnilosophy indicated a continuing con- 
cern with the needs of the student. These reasons alone would have - - * 
insured that some such attention to language became important 
after 1940; the exigencies of war speeded up the process. When an 
NCTF: committee working in the months just before American 
entry into World War II prepared a list of •^Basic Aims for English 
Instruction in American Schools." itsjirst point was that language 
•*is a basic instrument in the maintenance of the democratic way of 
life." Though it also included attention to other goals, the NCTE 
committee followed the lead of Language in General Education 
(1940) in placing the emphasis on the '^four fundamental language 
arts: reading, writing, speaking, and listening."^** 

This emphasis on the unity of the language arts was furthered by 
programs set up in some colleges to meet the problem of illiteracy 
in the armed services. These programs usually united departments 
of speech and of English under the blanket term '^communications/* 
Lennox Grey of Teachers College. Columbia, helped to popularize 
thi.s term among secondary school English teachers. Outlining the 
background in ''An Urgent Letter** (1943) published while he was 
second vice president of NCTE. Grey found antecedents for com- 
munication studies in prewar concern with propaganda, in .studies of 
the mass media, in the work of Edward Sapir and of George Herbert 
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Mcad» and in courses in communication that had appcarc»d in 
exporimunis with a core curriculum. But the rual impetus came from 
the importance of communication in a nation at war. Grey success* 
fully focussed NCTE's efforts around communication, even securing 
a Hoard of Directors resolution to that effect at the 1U42 convention. 
When the USOE (with NCTK prompting) later called a two-day 
conference on English in the Victory Corps » the list of goals that 
emerged placed effectiv^e communication ahead of all other con- 
cerns.^' 

After the war, the concern with communication and with the 
'M'our fundanumtal language arts'' continued as a separate, though 
not a conflicting, emphasis from the concern with adjustment. Both 
niovements coUld and did point to Literature as Exploration as 
providing the fullest expression of their philosophy: the difference 
was in vvhich chapters they chose to stress— the goaUi of accultura- 
tion or the techniques of careful refinement of response. The rap- 
prochement between Knglish and speech, however, was less suc- 
ce.ssful, though NCTK continued to emphasize speaking and listen- 
ing as part of the Knglish program. After a J 947 meeting about 
communications programs in the freshman college course was jointly 
sponsored by NCTE and the Speech Association of America, the two 
organizations again went their separate' ways. The Speech Associa- 
tion founded a National Society for the Study of Communication 
during the following year, and NCTE countered in 1949 with a 
pern^ment Conference on College Composition and Communication 
a.s part of its own organizational structure. 

Rvudiit^ 

During the 1940s, teachers of English as well as of reading began 
to take a new Intercast in the problems of the relatively mature 
reader. Propelled in part by the new evidence of how difficult 
accurate reading could be» this concern led eventually to the 
inclusion of '^developmental reading programs'* in many secondary 
schools. 

The methods adopted in these programs were strongly influenced 
by the remarkably successful training units set up during World 
War n to teach illiterate inductees to read, " In these programs, 
instructional materials were based primarily on the adventures of 
'MMvate Pete" and his friends* who were introduced in carefully 
graded films, comics, and basic texts which kept as closely as 
possible to the experiences and vocabulary of army life. Postwar 
schools attempted the same sort of match by selecting materials to 
meet life needs (sometimes reconceptualized in Robert Havighurst's 
terms as ''developmental tasks*') and by grading the selections 
using statistical measures of ^'readability/* These measures derived 
from studios by William S. Gray and Hernice E. Leary U935) and 
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seemed to otter a .scientific precision of the highest order, ' 

Kven before the wartime programs. Reader s Digest encouraged 
a ,slmilar approach. To many secondary school teachers it swmed to 
pro\ ide contemporary Writing on topics of general interest while 
msuring that the materials were of an appropriate level of difficulty, 
Though fur adults habitual reading of /?eac/c>r\s* Difrest might he' a 
rather limiting experience, for children in developmental programs 
it offered just enough challenge and diversity to insure continued 
growth of skills. In 1941 the Dtf^est issued a school edition with a 
supplement of suggested questions and activities prepared by Stella 
Center and Gladys Persons, both of whom had been very active in 
NCTK. [nitial experiments comparing classes using these materials 
with others not using them seemed to bear out the claims which 
had been made for the program and certainly helped to l)ring the 
materials into wider use, 

The DifTOiit edited its materials to a standard format, simplifying 
and clarifying as it thought necessary to "get the message across," 
A similar motivation led to a revival of interest in simplified 
editions of popular novels. As one summary described them, *'Long 
expository passages, tedious descriptions, and turgid narrative 
sections have been telescoped. The impatient reader may now get 
Oil with the tale." The •*scientific" readability indices were of 
eonsideral)le importance here, the ol)ject being to produce texts 
appropriate for a given grade level. StilL the list of books that wore 
e\ entually offered teachers in "simplified" cnlitions is rather aston* 
ishingr Wach Beauty and Pinovchm stand with Ivanhoo and /.c,s 
Miserobtcs among those submitted to the editor's blue pencil. 

The other aspect of the army programs which had considerable 
inlluenco on schools was the concern with careful specification and 
orderly tjequencing of component skills. Reading was broken down 
into such factors as "word attack," "sentence comprehension/* 
"reading speed/' "phonics," and "vocabulary," each of which could 
l)e separately drilled through workbooks and study exercises. Dean 
William S. Gray of the University of Chicago, long a leading figure 
in the field of reading, was coeditor of Haaic Rimdin^ Skills for 
Ilifrh School t/sp, a workbook covering such topics as phonics, 
vocabulary, and dictionary use. Many other publishers offered 
materials following a similar format. At a somewhat less mechani- 
cal level, Rcader\*i /Jz/fes/ extended the editorial approach of its 
magazine to a series of texts, Rmding Skill Builders and Secret.'^ of 
Successful Living, Science Research Associates later used the same 
concept of controlled level of difficulty and accompanying compre* 
hension questioos to structure its Reading Laboratory, a kit of 
individuali/.ed reading lessons. Such materials found quite wide 
acceptance, especially in the junior high School and with lower track 
students/*' 
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In s\nto of thoir popularity, such approaches failed to recognize 
fertain 1 imitations in the **science'* which supported them. In 
particular they tended to ignore two important lessons that earlier 
experience should have taught them: (i) the range of ability within 
a ^ivon ^rade level is as wide as the ran^e between the high school 
years, so that a difficulty index ot, say, **grade 6*' has very little 
meaning, and (2) interest level is of more importance than the 
linguistic and syntactic elements that were used in arriving at 
measures of ** readability/* 



The New Critics 

Chanf^es in Literary Theory 

The concern with language and meaning which led the high 
schools to emphasize communication was part of the development 
of a now school of literary criticism with many of the same 
antecedents* The *'new criticism" (as John Crowe Ransom called it 
in 194]) was a genera! reaction against the impressionistic and 
sentimental criticism that prevailed during the early twentieth 
century. It was simultaneously a movement that attempted to 
provide techniques and a rationale for discussing the modern poets— 
liliot. Auden» Yeats, and Pound, among many others— who seemed 
to violate the now traditional Romantic and Victorian literary 
precepts 

To deal with the new poets and to escape from the impressionis- 
tic focus on "message/* the New Critics turned to studies of the 
language arid form of literary works^ especially of poetry. How a 
poem means, rather than what a poem means, became the first 
question to be answered; questions of meaning were held to he 
inextricably intertwined with questions of form. These critics 
simultaneously excluded from the area of primary concern ques* 
tion$4 of hi/;tory, biography, or ethics; their special task was to 
expk)re the structure land hence meaning) and the success (!*nd 
hence worth) of a given piece of literature, with the success itself 
being judged on the l)asis of structural principles. 

The men who can l)e grouped together as the New Critics range 
from I, A. Richards and T. S, Eliot to Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, 
and Robert Fenn Warren; they differed markedly in the details of 
their approaches and in the general evolution of their points of 
view* Nonetheless they shared the initial focus on the work itself 
and owed allegiance to the same intellectual and critical traditions, 
M\ S. Kliot is generally viewed as the forefather of the New Critics, 
and his was the first strong voice urging that attention be turned 
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back upon the poem itself. I. A. Richards, with his semantic and 
psychologicul interests, is primarily responsible for the methods 
I hut were taken up to carry out Eliot s concerns. His Principles of 
Literary Criticism (1924) and Practical Criticism (1929) tied the 
ON'olving critical theory into the broad stream of concern with 
semantics and language studies^ a natural and fruitful union. ^« 

The twenties and thirties, however, were years of development in 
which the New Critics were evolving? techniques and experimenting 
with approaches; academic scholarship remained dominated by 
other approaches. The late thirties and forties saw the flood of 
influential books that eventually moved the New Critics into the 
dominant position which they have held since. Cleanth Brooks* 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition (1939), John Crowe Ransom *s 
r/u' Noir Criticism (I94I), Rene Weliek and Austin Warren s Theory 
of Literature (1949), and Brooks* The Well Wrought Urn (1947) 
1>rovide<I a theory and technique which gradually replaced the 
^earlier emphases. Though Brooks could write in 1943 that the New 
Critics ''have next to no influence in the universities,** by 1953 
V\^41ek was observing that such interests completely dominated the 
younger staff members and would inevitably come to dominate 
graduate training/'^ 

The single most importont influence in transforming such critical 
theory into classroom practice was Understanding Poetry (1938), 
iin introductory anthology for college students compiled by Cleanth 
Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. The book was a thorough illus* 
tration of the implications of the New Criticism for instruction in 
literature, and was carefully designed to insure that its purposes 
could not be subverted. The opening *U,etter to a Teacher" directly 
attacked previous methods of teaching: 

This book has \mn conceived on the assumption that if poetiy is worth 
teaching at all it is worth teaching as poetry. The temptation to make a 
substitute for the poem us the object of study is usually overpowering. 
The substitutes are various, but the most common are: 

1. Paraphrase of logical and narrative content; 

2. Study of biographical and historical materials: 
{\. Inspirational and didactic interpretation. 

In place of the three ^^substitutes'' for a poem» the editors offered 
their own list of principles that "a satisfactory method of teaching 
poetry should embody": 

1. Emphasis should be kept on the poem as a poem. 

2. The treatment should be concrete and inductive. 

3. A poem should always »)e treated as an organic system of relation- 
ships, and the poetic (|uality should never be understood as inher- 
ing in one or more factors taken in isolation.^** 
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Brooks and Warren w'vro well aware that such an approach was 
not com noon in the colleges, and hence gave their anthology a 
highly unusual form. Instead of a collection of poems with perhaps 
an introduction and "questions for study/* they presented elaho- 
riite, illustrative analyses of the way a poem .*^hould be read. One 
might say that the book provided both the materials for study and 
the lectures on them — lectures which would have the effect of 
educating the teachers as well as the students (a fact which Brooks 
and Warren were diplomatic enough not to point out). Selections 
were arranged in a rough scale of complexity that began with 
snnple narrative and ended with complex studies in metaphor and 
ambiguity. Tfie analyses focussed on each poem as a whole* how- 
ever, taking into consideration all of the various elements that 
together made up the structure. Brooks and Warren explicitly 
rejected earlier attempts to concentrate on literary form through 
such studies as **figures of speech** or "metrics/* arguing that the 
effect of a work "can only be given accurately by a study of the 
relations existing among all of tlie factors** (p. xiv). The book was 
wiilely used, and was soon followed by companion volumes, Under- 
sUnidinfi Fiction |19*13) and Understanding Drama (1946). 

Thv New Critics and School Programs 

The first use which high school teachers would make of the New 
C'riticism was foreshadowed by Allen Tate in a 1940 review of 
Modern Pootry and the Tradition (1939). One of the major conclu- 
sions which he drew was that ''modern poetry is difficult because 
we have lost t)ie art of reading any poetry that will not read itself to 
us.** ' The implication that literature offered special problems of 
reading, that indeed it required close study before one can expect 
to appreciate it, was of course directly parallel to the conclusions 
that were being derived from studies of semantics, and served to 
reinforce them. 

This concern with reading techniques was not in conflict with the 
concurrent streSvS on adolescent needs, but by the end of the forties 
it was gradually becoming clear that there was a fundamental 
antagonism between the basic principles of the two movements. As 
long as teachers responded only to the concern with the full range 
of meaning, they could apply the techniques of the New Critics with 
little problem. When they also took up the criteria of value based 
on formal coherence, the doctrine of needs (with its stress on 
content) and that of the New Critics were in serious conflict. Even 
here, however, the full extent of the incompatibility was somewhat 
ameliorated by the fact that one was primarily interested in prose, 
the other in poetry. 

If there was any doubt in teachers' minds about the true import 
of the concern with form, it must have been thoroughly dispelled 
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\vlu»n tht» Bollingon Prize '^for the highest achievement in American 
poetry in 1948** was awarded to Ezra Pound for his Pisan Cantos: 
the resulting controversy was covered in detail in the English 
JourriaL The BoHingen Prize was awarded by the Fellows of the 
Lil)rary ot Congress in American Letters, with money provided by 
the HolHngen Foundation. In 1948 the Fellows included Leonie 
Adanus, Conrad Aiken. VV. H. Auden, Louise Bogan, T. S, Eliot, 
I'aul (ireen, Katherine Anne Porter, Karl Shapiro, Allen Tate, and 
Kobert Penn Warren a highly respected group dominated by 
pn)ponents ol the Now Critics. Although Pound was an expatriate 
American under indictment for treason, the jury concluded that 

... to pmnit other considerations than that of poetic achievement 
would destroy thi* significance of the award and would in principle 
deny the validity of that objective pt^rception of value on which any 
i-ivilimJ society mu.st rest. 

''uch a statement was a clear and direct challenge to any theory of 
literature which granted a place to irhut was said as well as how it 
was said iu establishing a hierarchy of literary values. It provoked 
an angry, even savage, reaction led by the Pulitz.er Prize-.winning 
poet I^obert Millyer: his first articles -^*Treason\s Strange Fruits'* 
and "Poetry's New Priesthood"— were published with editorial 
endorsements iu the Sahmlay Hoirioir of Literaturo, 

Millyer s attack charged the New Critics with *\sterile pedantry" 
and a ••blurring of judgment both aesthetic and moraP': he prophe- 
sied that the award had "rung down the curtain on the inglorious 
Age of Rliot with all its coteries and pressure groups.*'**^ 

Uather than the end of an era. however, the award of the 
Hollingen Prize to Pound marked the emergdnce of the New Criti- 
ci.^m as the established and conventional wisdom. Hillyer's vilifica- 
tion, though initially tapping a current of uneasiness about the 
award, was soon criticized by such varied sources as the Now York 
YVmcs. the Ni>w H(*public, the Hudson Review, and the Nation, The 
men he had \wn attacking were now the grand old men of letters: 
ICliot, Pound, and Hansom, for example, were all in their sixties. 
".Modern poetry/' concluded a December 1948 article in Poetry, "is 
in fact in secure possession of the field, and its henxvs are aged men 
with a long public career behind them/**^' 

Though the New Critics were beginning to dominate scholarship 
and criticism during the ISSOs, the rhetoric of •'life adjustment'* 
dominated the high schools. Though younger teachers trained in 
the New Criticism in their college programs were beginning to come 
into the schools, the much earlier report on Lan^uapie in General 
Edueation (1940) represented the most extreme statement of their 
views that received anything like widespread support. Critical 
tiicory which emphasi7*ed form as the essence of literature, and 
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which derived standards of value from the coherence of that form, 
had no place. It would not be until the early sixties, when the life 
adjustment movement had been thoroughly discredited and a new 
gtMioration of teachers had assumed control of the English prograi i, 
that the implications of the critical theory as well as the reading 
techni(iue!> of the New Critics would begin to affect high school 
programs."- 



The Changing Curriculum 

The NCTE Curriculum Studies 

The most elaborate attempt to outline the form and substance of 
an Hnglish curriculum to reflect postwar concerns was that of the 
NCTK's Commission on the English Curriculum. Organized in 1945 
under the general direction of Dqra V. Smith, the thirty-one- 
member commission worked through a series of subcommittees 
in\'olving some 150 other teachers and scholars to produce a series 
of five reports. These illustrate both the implications of *Mife adjust- 
ment** for instruction in English and the stnking Inability of the 
movement to provide a coherent set of principles to give order and 
structure to the curriculum.**^ 

The first report of the commission, issued in 1952, presented an 
overview of the curriculum from preschool through graduate school, 
as well as an outline of the general approach to curriculum study 
which had been adopted. The commi'ssion's description of how to 
make a curriculum is interesting for what it says about thfc func- 
tioning of the commission itself: most of the emphasis is on 
insuring a wide representation of the various interjest groups in the 
community, and of having them arrive together at a mutually 
acceptal)le con.sensus. It is interesting to note in this description 
how nmch the process has changed from its earlier formulations. 
Though the C?lapp rf>port is mentioned briefly, there is no serious 
attention given to empirical specification of life demahds. Indeed, 
the **desired outcomes** of the program have become part of the 
process of consensus in the first s^age— part of the '^platform*' of 
the Curriculum Commission itself. It is probably inevitable with 
such an approach that the goals arrived at will be both global and 
unsystematic. And as Fiobbitt had pointed out many years befote, 
imprecise formulations of what the schools were trying to accom- 
plish would be of little value in organizing a curriculum. Even the 
illustration of the process provided by the commission shows these 
problems. A goal such as '* Personal Values'* is given sUch '\specific*' 
subtopics as ''1. Development of personality— a sense of belonging 
and of being accepted/' and **6. E.stablishment of enduring and 
worthwhile personal interests.'***^ 
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empiricism which in earlier curriculum discussions had fo- 
cussed on the list of ^mals was now turned toward the description of 
characteristics of the students, Such an approach was essentially 
static: It provided a description of a ^iven point in time, and vety 
little else. If such a description were the most that could he 
available, then the teacher would have to be constantly and indi- 
vidually making similar assessment learning the characteristics 
of each student so that he could define the **needs" toward which 
instruction should be directed, 

llie activities su^Kested as relevant •^experiences** to be included 
in the curriculum would then be those which could be seen as 
reflecting- the specified goals at a level of difficulty suitable to the 
outlined characteristics of the student. Given the global nature of 
the goals and the static nature of the description of the students, 
virtually any kind of activity could find its place as a valid 
-experience" in the curriculum, and the experiences themselves 
could in turn serve as the setting for any number of practical 
hnghsh skills. Thus, for example, *Torrect usage" and ^Torms of 
Introduction** were both listed as incidental learnings derived from 
the outcome Development of personality*' (p. 62). 

'I'he task given Volume I was global; later volumes were to give 
practical guidance at each curriculum level. Angela M. Broening» 
who had edited the earlier report, (bnduvthfr ISxpcriimcrs in Kfifr- 
hsh nM9). was head of the Production Committee for Volume 111 
the secondary school report. This volume ^956) had the benefit of 
several more years of life adjustment theory, and is even more 
explicit in its acceptance of the general philosophy. The Production 
Committee for Volume HI .saw students as shaped by two sets of 
torccs. The fir.st was external^ and embodied the demands that a 
complex and rapidly moving modern world made upon its citizens; 
the s-LTOnd was internal,* reflecting the changing physiological and 
p.sychological nature of the organism. These were expIicatcKl with a 
detailed list of characteristics, subdivided into one section of Physi- 
cal, iMental, and Emotional Characteristics and another section of 
Language Characteristics. Physical characteristics reflected recent 
attention to growth curves and physiological influences on behavior. 
Twelve- to fifteen-year-olds, the committee noted, •^undergo internal 
changes involving the heart, gland, and bone structure; the heart 
grows faster than do the arteries, thus causing strain on the heart 
and often conflicts and emotional upsets.'* The list of ^language 
characteristics" treated language as an incidental activity: the first 
characteristic listed, for example, is ^'Desire to have fun. a fa<^t 
which manifests itself in language expression related to sports, 
amusements, and humorous situations. 

When the committee turned to the problem of appropriate activi- 
ties for the curriculum, it became clear that incidental teaching of 
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tl)A» language arts really justified virtually any activity with which 
the teuciier mi^rht fwl comfortable. The committee emphasized unit 
teaching as the best approach to building up a curriculum, but their 
deiinition of unit was rather all-encompassing: ''Ail that is meant 
by the term here is that varied activities in the language arts are 
developed around a central theme or purpose^ clear and significant 
to the student** (p. G9). The Prcduction Committee and the Curricu* 
lum Commission itself, bcn^ause they stressed needs narrowly de* 
fined as imnuKiiate problems and left the language arts as ineiden- 
taL never did attempt to limit what wouid be "clear and significant." 

literature was dealt with in two sections whose differing titles 
emphasize the twin strands of psychological ncH?ds and essential 
skills that were part of general education. One section was called 
Meeting Youth's Needs through Literature/* the other, '^Develop- 
ing Competence in Reading." Neither section offered much more 
than a series of echoes of the fuller discussions in Literature as 
Exphratiorh An E^xperience Cnrrivulurn, and the professional liter- 
ature during the ensuing two decades* Literature was to be taught 
for '\iiscovery and imaginative insight**; it would "meet the needs 
of youth a m.rpromote growth'*: "general traits as well as individual 
characteristics must be taken into consideration"; ''students dif- 
ler'*: literature can provide "broadened thinking and experience": it 
is a "source of pleasure" and can aid in forming "moral values. 
The i)lirases are glib and are Offered with little elaboration 0,r 
defense. 

The section on reading skills is striking in its disregard of the 
kinds of skills which the New Critics were stressing. The important 
skills it did list for reading literature were "Evaluating truth to 
human experience": "Discovering theme or central purpose": "Re- 
lating detail to central theme or purpose of the selection"; and 
"Following different types of plot structure," Points of importance 
in the reading of poetry included rhythm, rhyme, "word color." 
figures of speech, and "mechanics." The general level of instruction 
is indicated by the final sentence; "Practice and group reading and 
discussion of poetry will make the inverted sentence pattern famil- 
iar."^^ It is indicative of the general emphases that Max Eastman is 
cited in the bibliography for the literature section: W. S. Gray 
(extensively) in the bibliography for reading: Richards^ Brooks, and 
the other New Critics in neither. 

The ultimate difficulty was that the curriculum specifii^l by the 
commission lacked a set of structuring principles. 1^he members 
found their metaphor for education in the concept of "growth.** 
which involved "a definite sequential pattern" whose dimensions 
were clear enough: "The normal child grows constantly more com- 
plex, more effectix e. and more mature in each of his patterns" (p. 
:U). Vet they had no theory of cognitive or moral development 
' which would allow them to slate any more specifically the nature of 
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the * ^?ro\vin^? comploxity/' the changes involved, or even the 
natural next .stage of development. Instead, all they could offer was 
the static delineation of what the child is like at a given point in. 
time so that activitios could be structured to change him. Any 
number of activities, unfortunately, could be justified as '*more 
difficult." '*ni<>re complex/* or **nieeting a need," and all kinds of 
activities were offered/*'' 

The Coursi> of Study 

In 1959 Arno Jewett, English specialist at the U,S. Office of 
Education, published a survey of 285 courses of study from 44 
states, the District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and Hawaii. His 
tindings suggest that such guides reflected the emphases evidenced 
in the work of ihe Commissicm on the English Curriculum, though 
he felt that the guides described programs that were 'Mess tradi- 
tional, more flexible, and more closely geared to local needs'* than 
those of schools not engaged in curriculum work.*'* 

Jowett found that **almost all" of the courses included in the 
survey provided a definite sequence for the curriculum, with topical 
or thematic units almost totally replacing lists of classics as the 
method of organizing the work. Units often cut across the language 
arts, attempting to provide (as the Curriculum Commission had 
suggested) a wide !)ase for incidental- teaching of language and 
communications skills. Topics varied greatly, but •^the importance 
of student interest as a means of facilitaiing and strengthening 
learning" had been '^generally accepted.*' The junior high years 
tended to stress thematic units organized around the interests and 
needs which various traditions of research on adolescents had 
delineated — animal stories, adventure, and mystery from reading 
interest studies, for example, and family life, growing up, and 
making friends. About half of the junior high curricula included 
developmental reading programs.'" 

In the upper grades, Jewett foiind a much more traditional 
pattern, but most programs had been modified to include several 
different approaches. The most common pattern in grade 10 was 
the study of types; but in grade 11, with its now^traditional course 
in American literature, a wide variety of units were being taught: 
'^Chronological, thematic, regional, literary, works of famous au- 
thors, American ideals and principles, and various others*' (pp. 
(Jn-nei. In the twelfth grade program the traditional course in 
Knglish literature had begun to lose ground and was being replaced 
by a variety of electives. The most frequent substitute, however, 
was a course in world literature in which f^nglish literature played a 
substantial and usually predominant role. Somo 13 percent of the 
courses of study included a required world literature course in grade 
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12. and another 10 percent offered it as an elective. Smith in 1932 
had found virtually no attention to such studies* 

Jewett also found that schools were incorporating the concern for 
langua^ and communication that had developed during World War 
II. Over half of the courses of study that he examined included 
such studies, those published earlier focussed on propaganda analy- 
sis and critical thinking while later courses emphasized semantics 
and the nature of language* 

The Anthologies 

Jewett 's findings indicate that those in charge of the courses of 
study— in general the more active and dedicated teachers in a given 
community— were responding to the emphases in the professional 
literature. Courses of study, however, are only one of the factors 
influencing what actually happens in the classroom; in this period 
as in the previous one, the literary anthology is at least as impor- 
tant. Two detailed studies of anthologies are available, one in 
general sympathetic and the other part of the reaction against the 
program of secondary education that developed during the postwar 
period. Together they provide quite a complete picture of the 
program in literature which the anthologies represented. 

The more sympathetic discussion is James Olson s summary of ^ 
trends between 1946 and 1957. He found a gentle evolution rather 
than a major shift from the pattern that had been developed during 
the 1930s. Those series that had not yet reorganized their ninth and 
tenth grade texts around thematic or topical units did so; and the 
topics themselves were shifted toward the more immediate needs 
and interests o£ adolescents. In the eleventh and twelfth grade 
volumes, the major change was the introduction of a thematic unit 
in contemporary literature at the beginning of the volume before 
returning to the standard chronological presentation for the rest of 
the text.'^ 

The increasing concern with practical problems of living was 
evident in both the organizing themes and the editorial apparatus 
provided. The 1950 Singer anthology dropped its opening unit on 
•^The Short Story," replacing it with one titled * 'Understanding 
Ourselves and Others**; a subtopic covered 'Tamily Portraits and 
Problems." The parallel Scott, Forr-nian text introduced a unit 
titled '•Families Are Like That*' in an edition issued the following 
year. lilven the anthology titles began to reflect the new orientation: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. started a Livin^^ Literature series in 1949; 
Holt followed in 1952 with one more explicitly titled Read Up On . 
Life.'' 

Ftesponding to the concern with human relations, the anthologies 
also began to give attention to world literature. Some combined it 
with the study of English literature in the twelfth grade; others 
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issued separate volumes. An ungraded Harper and Brothers text, 
World Neighbors, illustrates even in its title the limitations on the 
goals tor such studies. The preface emphasized world peace and ' 
domestic harmony, and the selections themselves were surrounded 
with practical" study questions. After reading Bernier^s *The 
Divided Horsecloth/* for example, students were asked: ^'Besides 
teaching married couples how to treat their parents, what does the 
Jitory teach parents concerning their money?** Synge*s Ridera to the 
Sea demonstrated the **comfort" of religious faith but also illus- 
trated "stupid beasts who allow a a .alignant nature to dominate 
their lives."' ^ 

As in previous periods, there was considerable difference in 
emphasis from series to series, with those collections designed most 
specifically for upper- track and college-bound students maintaining 
the most traditional focuses, and those for vocational students or the 
lowest tracks going furthest in the direction of "life adjustment." 

One can conclude from Olson *s survey that **Iife adjustment" 
brought no major change in the organization or content of high 
school anthologies, They continued to exert a moderately progr^s^ 
sive influence on the curriculum through both their increasing 
attention to modern literature and their continuing de-emphasis of ^ 
studies of form and technique. There is no indication that the 
anthologips— any more than the Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum of the NCTE or the state courses of study— had responded 
to the implications of the New Criticism: even the conservative 
editions for collego-bound and upper-track students emphasized 
older methods of scholarship: biographical and historical studies, 
the characteristics of genre, and rhetorical devices predominated- 

A trenchant and detailed critique of the anthologies by James 
Lynch and Bertrand Evans documents exactly what was happening 
to literary values. As a status study rather than a history, it treats 
the form of the anthology as a given in need of change, rather than 
as an evolving set of materials. To choose texts for study, the 
authors solicited information on state adoptions, surveyed practices 
in two hundred cities, corresponded with publishers, and checked 
their results with practicing teachers. They concluded that their 
final list of seventy-two texts represented all of those in major use. 
The sample overlaps 01son*s but includes only five from the forties 
and some fourteen editions published between 1958 and 1962i most 
of these were minor revisions of earlier texts, however, so that the 
Lynch and Evans statistics probably provide an accurate picture of 
the texts Olson surveyed.'^ 

Their report, High Jchool English Textbooks (1963). is a good 
illustration of the fundamental antipathy between the emphases 
that had been developing in the secondary schools and the em- 
phases of the New Critics. The task of the English teacher as Lynch 
and Evans saw it was "the teaching of the reading of literature" 
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(p»5). Their emphasis was firmly on literature as literature: anthol- 
o^no.s "should be the repositories of the very best ever thought and 
written in the spirit of the humanistic tratlition and the An^do- 
Amerioan heritage; whatever does not fulfill these criteria has no 
placo in an anthology, regardless of ^rade level or the kind of reader 
to whom ft mi^^ht be directed'* (p. 409). Given the professional 
emphase.s over the preceding fifty years, it waa inevitable that the 
anthologies would not fare well in their eyes, Literary values had 
not been the primary emphasis in the selection of materials; much 
of the **very best ever thought and written** had been deemed 
inappn)i)riate; the second best had often been found useful. 

Lynch and Evans made a number of major criticisms of the 
antholo^des, documenting; each point somewhat repetitively as they 
took up each genre in turn. Their major charge was that the 
.selections were inadequate and '*second-rate/' placing too much 
euiphasi.s on xsuch ^'currently popular topics as the space age, 
electronics* travel, and communication''; attention to **information, 
'reaMife' advent ure» and social behavior"; selection, for '*sociologi- 
cal or historical reasons/' To these considerations Lynch and Evans 
counterposed "uleas and the exercise of thinking logically and 
critically/* "literary quality/* and "promise of permanence** (pp. 

In the anthologies' treatment of each genre Lynch and Evans 
found a core of ''respectable quality'* which filled out the lists of 
"most frequently printed selections/* These, however, were a very 
.small percentage of the total; the frequently anthologized short 
stories, for example, made up only 4 percent of all short story 
selections I Observations of the remainder led Lynch and Evans to 
conclude that 'Hhe short story is not commonly regarded as a 
serious literary genre, but rather as an attractive short piece easily 
handled by the teacher and 'appreciated* by students with a mini- 
mum of teaching/' The mc\st frequent sources of the storic^s werts in 
(lescoiiding order. The Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, The Nvw 
Yorker. Scholastic Magazine. The Atlantic Monthly^ Esifuire. 
Cosmopolitan. This Week. Story, Boy\s Life, Seventeen, Harper's, 
Ameriviin Girl, and Ladies' Home Jonmai Seventy-three percent of 
the selections appeared in only one anthology and were **commer^ 
cial" or "formulary.** To l^ynch and Evans the results were a 
disaster: 

, , . the principal criticism to be made is not that such stories nrt^ not 
worth reading but that as entertainment tboy do not deserve a phu o in 
the textbooks pn»pared at considerable expense for high school class- 
itiruns. To giv{^ such stf»rics as much space as moif emhn-ing works ot 
giMiuinolitenunreis at tince to i>kir distiniM<ms between t he Ki-eairaml 
the me(li(jcrt' ahiTei)v frustrating the di'velopment of taste)- {pp. 38- 
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rheir parenthetical note is of particular interest, since it is a direct 
contradiction o\ the assertions of the experience approach The 
question of the processes involved in the development of taste is the 
central pedagogical issue, but it has never been successfully ad- 
dressed by proponents o** either point of view* 

Their second set of criticisms dealt with alteration of selections, 
a practice that had reached such proportions that nearly half of the 
selections in some texts were not presented in their original form. 
Many of the alterations represented unacknowledged *^silent edit- 
ings others involved major omissions noted with a simple ellipsis 
or misleading footnote |p. 442), Such changes were a source of 
continuing irritation to Lynch and Evans, who contended that they 
violated the duty of the anthology to present "the work as the 
author wrote it'^a necessary first step, of course, if the techniques 
ot the New Critics were to be applied in teaching. 

Another general point of criticism was the domination which the 
' system of organization seemed to have over the selections included 
As many as three-fourths of the volumes seemed to have been 
organized before the selections were picked, topical (thematic) and 
chronological patterns of organization were the chief villains here, 
because both imposed a set of extraliterary considerations on the 
niaterials to be used. The, study found too that such topical and 
chronological anthologies were the dominant forms, the first in 
grades 9 and 10, the second in grades 11 and 12. Lynch and Evans 
blamed the overemphasis on '^miscellaneous nonfiction'* directly on 
the use of topical units, which led to collections **that are more 
accurately described as socially therapeutic than personally and 
humanely educative'* (pp. 79-80. 410). Again, of cour.se. what 
they lind oftensive is a result of the success of the anthologies in 
responding to the concerns i.f the secondary school. 

Lynch and Evans also criticized the fact that over half of the 
selections were from the twentieth century; literature written before 
1800 was hardly represented at all. Looking for a reason, they 
lound that the ^^correlation between the topical organization and 
proportion of recent literature is obviously very high," from their 
point of view providing another bit of damning evidence against 
this approach. Their worry about the displacement of "major 
authors in the Anglo-American tradition" also led them to object to 
the emphasis upon world literature in some collections: **[t is at 
least questionable whether a high school student inadequately read 
in the poetry of his own culture is prepared to undertake the study 
of another^* (pp. 113. 150-58). 

The last general criticism that Lynch and Evans had to offer 
dealt with the tone adopted hy the anthologists: in particular the 
"fear of difficulty** and the '^deliberate catering to the adolescent 
mind even to the point of embarrassment." 
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Pioces are chosen because they lie within the narrow boundaries of the 
Leen-uge world, and their heroes and heroines are Dick and Jane just a 
few years older, now dating instead of playing, going to a dance 
instead of the local fire station, saying "round, round, jump the rut, 
round, round, round, jump the riit, round, round—** instead of **Jump. 
Spot, jump/* but otherwise hardly different. The "image" of the 
American Boy that emerges is of a clean-cut. socially poised extrovert, 
an incurious observer of life rather than a participant, a willing con- 
former, more eager to get than to give.* a bit of a hypocrite but a rather 
duU companion— a^woll-adjusted youth not much above a moron. And 
the "image" of the American Girl? She is the one who likes the 
American Boy (pp. 412-13). 

f' 

It was to end the catering to that moron, to restore the anthologies 
to the state of "textbooks, to be studied in and taught from, that 
the criticisms of High School English Textbooks were ultimately 
offered. 

It should be clear that what Lynch and Evans were challenging 
was not the anthologies* success at the task undertaken, but the 
definition of the task itself. In a sense the fact that their study 
needed to be conducted at all is the strongest testimony to the 
domination that had been achieved by the progressive movement. 



Summing Up: Literature in the Progressive Era 

Lynch and Evans conducted their study in the early sixties, 
safely in the midst of a vigorous collegiate reaction against such 
trends: they were professors at Berkeley themselves. The attacks 
were on 'Mife adjustment** and the narrow focus on adolescent 
needs, but since these were the final stages of progressivism it was 
the movement as a whole that was eventually discredited. The loss 
of the impetus toward reform and progress, with its concomitant 
dc-emphasis of academic achievement, provided the rallying point 
for a variety, of forces to unite against the unfortunate imago of a 
brave new world filled with legions of school children in gray flannel 
Suits, an image which "life adjustment" managed—not without 
justification — to bring upon itself. 

The attack on "life adjustment** would simultaneously end John 
bewey as the basic reference point for educational thought: he and 
his followers became the villains instead of the heroes in the new 
educational rhetoric. Yet though the name was discredited » the 
progressives made many solid and continuing contributions to the 
teaching of literature in American schools. Any list will of necessity 
be limited and thus misleading, but the following points give some 
sense of their accomplishment » 
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(1) They effectively ended the limitation of the literature curric- 
ulum to the nineteenth century canon of classic texts, open- 
ing the way for the inclusion of more, and more modem 
selections as well as for important examples of world litera- 
ture. 

(2) They documented the wide range of individual differences 
in ability and achievement that could be expected within 
any high school classroom, and experimented with ways to 
provide a meaningful program in literature for all students. 

(3) They recognized the importance of student interest in any 
successful program in literature; they developed a wide 
variety oi techniques to insure that interest would be pres- 
ent; and they described patterns of interests in children and 
adolescents that remain valid today. 

(4) They began the debate about the nature of the development 
of taste and discrimination, recognizing that it is the essen- 
tial question which should shape the curriculum in literature. 

(5> They gave English a place at the heart of the curriculum 
and defended literary studies as a part of English even when 
unable to define their values precisely or well in the face of 
demands for social relevance, efficiency, or adjustment to 
life. 

The failure of the progressives were also major and contributed 
to the rapid rate at which their views of the curriculum would fall 
from favor, 

(1) In turning from literary scholarship toward the relationship 
between the student and literature as the basis for the cur- 

.riculum. they abandoned the old pattern before they had 
developed a new set of practical criteria for determining the 
relative value and the proper order for classroom studies. 
Jhey sought growth in response without a useful phi- 
losophy ot what growth entailed. 

(2) In part because of their lack of structuring principles, they 
allowed the program in literature to be dominated by per- 
ipheral activities often having little to do with ^'literary 
values": in the end the rhetoric, at least* gave literature a 
function which other activities could and did fulfill as welL 

(3) In their concern with general education for the general stu- 
dent, they adopted a condescending position that removed 

v'lrtually all "strivi ng ' and challenge from the activities 

saggestedr-Wpecially for the naricbllege-hound students. 
They allowed their empiricism and pragmatism to narrow 
their definitions of needs to the point that they were trivial 
and dull. 
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(4) In their fear of college domination they lost touch with 
scholarship in their field, thus setting the stage for con- 
frontation with the New Critics, rather than the reconcilia- 
tion and accom' nodation that might have revitalized the 
movement. 
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- a:2 (February 195(J): 82-83; William (5. Fidone. "THe Theme V the Thing." 
hnfihsh ./()Hr««/ 48:9 (December 19r,9): .')18.23. On t|i,e staius of themes hv 
the UJ:>Us. see t he discussion of •lewetf.'? survey later in t his chapter. " 

32. Verona F. Uothenbush. ••Devoloping Active. Thinking Citizens.^^ 

./our««/ 32:4 (Apnl 1943): 188-95; Nellie Mae Lombard. "Ainer- 
m?n ' «-fL"."'.»'" l'»'ing." PH^»//,./, ./„„rm>7 3;i:7 (September 

280.83 Lombard s course was inspirwl by H.I). Koherts ami ICnuUsh for 
-So('f«/ Livuiff. 

33. Lonrow. n'Htdvr s Onidv to Pro.sv l-n'tiou. p. 15. His sch««,l was one 
of the thirty in the Ivight-Year Study. 

3.». Ibid., pp. !0-24. 

ij.'i. Tbis.seclion inciuded. aiwng others, Hu.xlev^s l'„h,t Coiintor l>oiiit 
Anders-on s Wim-shurf;, Ohio. Lawrehce^s Tfir liiihibotr. and Drei.sor s 
Siswr f arr/(>- .(,o,)ks of nieril hut a far crv from the sUwuliir<l liiuh school 
canon. 
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HilfJii Taba al., Hraditif^ Lmldvrs for Human Relations (Washing- 
t()tK D.C:.: An)L»rican Council on ICducation, 1947). 'Phis was prepared 
(Hiring the summer of 1946. A revised and enlarged edition followed almost 
immediately, published by ACE in 1949. Recent editions have been 
cosponsored by NCTK. A coirpanion volume explained the rationale and 
teaching procedures in more detail: Hilda Taba. Literature for Human 
UmierHtamiinfT (Washington. D.C: American Council on Education^ 1947). 

:n. Taba, Dyuamks of Education, p. 223, She .suniimiri/.ed the gcml of 
liorinotbod as **a continuous reconstruction of the total social and individual 
experience through self-directed activities/* 

38. George W. Norvell, The Rmdin^ Interests of Yotmg People (New 
York: D.C. Heath and Co., 1950). See also his What i3oys and Girls Like to 
/^('«(/^Norristo\vn. N.J.: Silver Burdett Co.. 1958), and an earlier summary 
reporU '^Surne Results of a Twelve- Year Study of Children's Reading 
Intere.sts/' English Journal 35:10 (I)eceml)er 1946): 331-36. 

39. James Warren Olson. The Nature of Literature Anthologies Used 
in the Teaching of High School English 1917-1957 (Dissertation^ Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 1969; University Microfilms No. 69-22.454), p. 259. 

40. Smith explains the origins of her program in **Extenslve Reading in 
Junior High School: A Survey of Teacher Preparation/' English Journal 
19:6 (June 1930): 449-62. Surveys of teachers in two summer sessions 
indicated they were unfamiliar with such materials; the course on **juveniie 
literature*' followed. Courses on children's literature date back much 
further. 

41. See Richard S. Aim, **The Development of Literature tor Adoles- 
cents," School Review 64 (April 1956): 172-77; Jean DeSales Bertram. 

Rooks to Promote Insights into Family-I^ife Problems/* English Journal 
45:8 (November 1956): 477*82; Learned T, Bulman. "Biographies \for 
Teen-Agers/* English Journal 41 :H (November 1958); Emma L. Patterson. 
*'The Junior Novels and How They Grew." English Journal 45:7 (October 
1056): 38l»87. Karlier, see Isabel V. Eno. "Books for Children from Broken 
Homes;* English Journal 38:8 (October 1949): 457-58. 

42» Ricliard S. Aim. "The Glitter and the Gold.** English Journal 44:6 
(September 1955): 315-22. 

43. IiaH)ara Martinet ''Popular-- But Not Just a Part of the Crowd: 
Implications of Formula Fiction for 1'eenagers/' English Journal 60:3 
(March 1971); 339-14. 

44, See W. H. N. Hotopf, Language, Thought ami Comprehension: A 
Case Study of the Writings of L A. Richards (I>ondon: Routledge and 
Kegan PauK 1965); Douglas Waples. Bernard Berelson, and Franklyn R. 
Bradshaw, What Reading Does to People (Cl)icago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1940). 

15. The Educational Dirt»ctor of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
addressed the 19:39 NCTE convention (Violet Edwards, ''Developing Criti- 
cal 'thinking through Motion IMctures and Newspapers.*' English Journal 
29;4 (April 1940): 301-07). Paul Diederich reviewed Language in General 
Education for the Harvard Committee (''The Meaning of The Meaning of 
Meaning/" English Jounml 30:1 (January 1941]: 31-36* S* L Hayakawa 
Sipoke on propaganda^ analysis at thi> 1938 convention C'The St. Louis 
Convention," English Journal 28:2 [February 1939]: 143-50). See Lan' 
gnagvin Action (New York: Harcourt. Brace, and Co.. 1941). 
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(*omniission on Sw-'ondary School Curriculum, Lanmiagv in G one ml 
lulitcatfon. A Report of the CommiLLoo on the Function of English in 
General l:<lucaLinn (Now York: O, Appleton -Century Co.» 1940). The 
t'onunittee stated that its' primary deht was to I. A. Richards^ who had 
advised it and road drafts of the report, Rosenblatt's book was. endorsed as 
the proper approach to literature (p, vi, fn. 2); she wiij not on this 
fominittee hut also acted as an advisor. Lou LaBrant, who was a member 
of the eoininittee, has emphasized to me that the committee's language 
studies were seen as separate from literary work» though completely 
eomf)atible; thoy were not meant to supplant it. Cf., however, Edward 
(tordon's comments ten years later: 'Mnterpretation of poetry is a further 
extension of the general language work; it is ahother» complex and 
concentrated » example of emotional communication*' fTeaching Students 
to Read Verse/* EnnUah Journal 39:3 I March 19501: 149-54), 

47, LA. Richards. Kou* to Hvud a Pa^e, p. 19. 

48. Charles B. Hue!sman» Jr,» **A High-School Program/* iCnfrllsh 
.founuil l]l\'A (January 1944): 35-40; Edward J. Rutan. "Meaning in 
Literature Study/* Enf^linh Jvurnal 33:9 (November 1944): 505-07; and 
Masic Aiin« Committee. "Basic Aims for English Instruction in American 
Schools/' i*:i!frUsh Jonrmil ^\:\ (January 1942): 40-55. 

U). Lennox (irey. "Communication and War: An Urgent Letter to ICn- 
glish Teachers/' ICnfrUsh Jonmul 22:1 (Januar>' 1043): 12^10: *'The Counril 
Merts in Wartime/* /i?i/f//.s/i Jonnml 32:2 (February 1943): 104-05: and 
"Mnglish in the Victory Corps/* iSnf^lish Journal 32;fi (June 1943)t 303-00. 
See also Planning Commission* "Knglish Instruction and thf War/' h^nfr- 
//.s// Juurnal 3 1 :2 (February 1942): 87-91 . 

50, Paul Witty was e,specially frank d)out the influence of these on his 
own thinking: Hcailin^ in Modern lulucation (Boston: D, C. Heath, 1940); 
pp. 10-1 L 104 201. Another important presentation of the developmental 
approach was Constance M. McCullough, Ruth Mx Strang, and Arthur F. 
Traxler's Problems in the hn)>forefnont of liviuUn^ (New Yorkt McCiraw- 
Hill Hnok Co.» 194<i|. This discussed reading skills all the way from 
"Prcrt^acling Kxpewnces in Preschool Years'* through "Higher LeVL4s of 
Graduate Study/' 

5L Robert J. Havighurst» '^Characteristics, Interests, and Needs of 
Pupils That Aid in Defining the Nature and Scope of the Reading 
Program/' in Adjuatini^ Heading Profrmnus to imlividnah. Supplementary 
lvducati<mal Monographs no. 52, ed. W, S. Gray (Chicago: University of 
C^hicago fVess, 1041), pp, 53-59. These tasks were cited by Witty. Readinfr 
in Modern I'ducation, p. 13, William S, Gray and Bornice K. Loary. What 
Mahes a Hook Heodublv^ (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1035). 

52. StK» Samuel Beckoff, "The Rainbow/' English dournol 32:(i (June 
1013): 32r)'30: IferbtTt A, Landry, "Teaching Reading with thr Header's 
Di^rest/' EnfTlish t/o//nm/32:0 (June 1043): 320-24, 

53. Olive Lckerson, '*Give Them What Thev Want/' Kn^^lish Jonrnul 
3fr.O II>cieml)or 1947): 523-27; I)anit»l J, Assunia. 'A List of Simplified 
Classics/' KnfTlish Journal 42:2 (February 1953): 94 fL; John IL Kinzer 
and Natalie R. Cohan, "How Hard Are the Simplified Classics?" Enirlish 
Journal 40:4 (April 1051): 210-1 L 

51. \L Agnella (tunn et al,. What We Know about Hi^h Svhool 
HeadhifsiVrhiim, 111.: NCTF, 1958). See esptHrmlly Helen Hanlon's article. 
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"What Poes Hesearth Uevt^al— Ahoul Materials for Teaching I^eading?'* 

Tif). Hvv Hono'VVeHek. "Literary Scholarship," in American Scholar a hii> 
in the Twcntwth Century, t»d. Merle Ciirti (Cambridge: Har\'ard Univer- 
sity Fn»ss, 1953): Clarence I). Thorpe and Norman K. Nelson, "Oi tic ism in 
the T\ventieth Century," l*:nglish Journal 3B:4 (April 1947): !65'73; Wil- 
liam Van 0'C\)nnor, "A Short View of the New Criticism, " Enf^lish 
Journal ;JH:9 (November 1949): 489-97; David Daiches, "The New Criti- 
cism." English Journal *^Sh2 (February 1950): 04-72. Wellek's discussion is 
\ the fullest: the others are interesting as example,s*of contemporary reac- 
tions to the growing iniportana* of the Ugw Critics, Daiches is particularly 
perceptive about the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the approach, 
and foreshadows Inter disillusioninent, 
^ "1(1. These books had the curious fate of being virtually ignoa»d by hif^h 
• school teachers for some twenty -five years, and then bwoming basic 
points of reference at a time w^hen their approach was already somewhat 
dated. Uicharcls s l^ractical (Titicism in particular became a common 
n»rerence during the peri()d oi* academic reform discussed in the next 
chapter, l^rinviiylvs of Liti»rary Vritwiam (London: Kegan Paul, Ta^nch, 
Trubnerand Co.. 1945; first published I9LMI: Practical Criticism: A Study 
(if Literary Jmlf^nn^ni (I^ondon: Kegan Paul, Trench » Trubner and Co., 
I94(i; first published 1929). 

57. Wellek, "Literary Schalanship," p. 123. Wellek refers to Brooks's 
coninient in th(» course of his own observations. 

58. Cleanth Brooks and Kobert Fenn Warren, Umlor standing Poetry: 
An Anthotogv for (ollvf^o Students, rev. ed, (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co.. 1950: first published 19381, pp, xi-xv. 

09. Allen Taio. '*Understandirtg Modern Poetry,*' English Journal 29:4 
{April 1940): :lo3-74. Brooks tledicatod A/tu/erK Poetry and the Tradition to 
Tate. 

(iO. 'Heport nnd Summary,** Euf^liah r/owr/m/ 38:7 (September 1949): 
4()jV()7 {jurv quotation, p. 406): 39:3 (March 1950): 170-71; and 39:5 (May 
19ri0):282/ 

Bl. ^Mieport and Sunimary/-AVt^'//.sAr/fjHrmt/ 39:3 (March UJoO): 170-71. 

()2. l*or a good example of the assimilation of the "skills" defined by 
the New Critics (in fact citing the 1950 edition of Understanding Poetry), 
see Rosemary S. Donahue. "W Problem in Developmental Heading," 
luifjlisli Journal 42:3 (March 19ri3): 142-47. For an early example accept- 
ing their principles more fully, see Herman 0. Makey. *'\Vhy?" Enf^liah 
Journal 38:10 (December 1949): 004 ff.: and 'in the Literature Clafis." 
English Journal :i9:7 (September 1950): 3(iO<(>(K Ah examples of programs 
during the period of transition, see KUzabeth Williams. "Teaching Judg- 
ment of Prose Fiction." Kuf^lish Journal 47:8 (November 1958): 495-99; 
David Litsey. "Comparative Study of Novels," Euf^liah Journal 48:3 
(March 1959): 140-51. 

03, Volumes I to V were titled, respectively. The English Language 
Arts (i952). Lanfruaf^e Arts for Today\s Children (1954), The Enf^lifih 
Laui^uai^e Arts in the Secondary School {I95(i|, The Collef^e Teaeluuf^ of 
Huf^lish (1905). The Edueution of Teachers of Enf^fish for American 
Schools and Collcf^ca (1903). All were published by .A ppleton -Century • 
Crfifts. New York. The much-delayed Volumes IV and V are of a different 
Iierind and emphasis. 
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«■«. The Eitntin/t Language Arts, pn. 62-67 
67, (bid.. 180-87. 

rin.^?r rK« "''u.*" "/.u*"""". -'^''"rti^mings. the books were in step with educa- 
'•nn? ^^T'^^^i ^he-v appeared. Volume I was named one oSe 

Ou standing Educational Books of the Year" on the Pratt Librarv r \T 

^TT^r ,^;'ff'-"'four>:al42:7 (October 1953); 400; "The Signiffcanceof 

The advocacy of a "multiple approach" without dear standards r«r 
incluainK or excluding activities wis also typical See rN nook"Th^ 

'^P"' 188:92 °a7d Wat 

(W. Arno Jewett English Language Arts in American High Schools, 
U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare Office of FdnrnMnn 
Hu^fn ,958. no. 13 (Washington. D.C.: G7veSont%riS[inl^(5?K 

70. Ibid., PP 31-39, 50 ff. 

71. Olson. Nature of LitenituroAniholoeies, pp. 246-47 
(2. Ibid., pp. 246-49. 

7a. Ibid., pp. 258, 273-77. 

hJt'^rn f ' Bertrand Evans. High School English Text- 

£:xun,i„ation (Boston. Little. Bmwn and Company. 



in (hoir fahc libci-alism, (he progtvssivc educators confused discipline with 
iVf^itnentatinn, and forgol that irne fivedom is impossible without miuds 
nuulc five by discipline. 

-Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book, 

The issue in American education today t$ not dtrnvn bettueeu Ihosie who 
believe in scholarship but are indifferent to good teaching, and those who 
believe In good teaching but arc indifferent to schotm^htp. The issine is drawn 
between those uiio believe that good teaching should be diivcled to sound 
intellectual ends, and those who are content to dethrone educational values 
and cuUicate the terhuiques of teaching for their own sake^ in an intellectual 
and cullmvl vacuum, 

— Arllurr E. Bostor, Educational Wastelands, 
1953- . 

Vw ultimate ivsult of these pressures-lhe greater hclcrogeneity of pupils, the 
increasing complexity of our society, the development of modern media of 
comnwnic<ition, the proliferation of tvsponsibilities of the English teachet^ls 
that Englisih as a subject is in danger of losing still more its central focus, in 
too many locales English has become all things to all students. The Hnes of 
the discipline have blurred, and the proper path for preparing its teachers has 
faded, 

— NCTE Committee on National Interest, 
1961^ 

// is obvious that ivndom patching of the existing curricula, though it may 
have a practical look, is no longer pivetical. The only thing that is practical 
now is to gain a hew tlworeticaf conception of literature. Most of our 
difficulties in the teaching of English result from an immature scholarship 
that hasoot properly worked out its own teaching principles. 

— North rup Fr>'e, in an address to the 
Modern Language Association. 1963'* 

. . . the primary motivation for this curriculum lies in the fact that the English 
program in most \'Cbraska schools lacks a planned, sequential, developmental 
pattern. Too frequently one teacher has no notion of what her students have 
done in English in previous years or what they will be expected to do in 
succeeding years. Consequently, each teacher feels tliat she must eduf^ate her 
students in evety area of English at once. . , , Site cannot possibly do so. 

—Nebraska Curriculum Development 
Center, 1965 



Chapter VII * 
An Academic Model for English 



The excesses of the "life adjustment" movement 
eventually provoked a reaction wilich questioned the most basic 
prmnples ftf progressivism in education. /if concern for the child led 
to school programs with no clear purpase or structuring principles 
then perhaps these principles could be reestablished by returning 
attention to the subject matter. This was the underlying premise of 
the academic resurgence which-^ominated secondary school instruc- 
tion from the iate fifties till thn late sixties. This resurgence, 
though limited in its own way and relatively short-lived, forced 
both progressives and their opponents to formulate their goals and 
methodologies with a rigor, and 'precision that had been lacking 
throughout much of the "life^adjustmenf period. As one result, the 
study of education became once again a respectable emleavor. one in 
•which academics jas well as educationists m're willing to engage 



Critics of the Schools 

T/jc Academic CriticK 

Fundamental criticism of the progressive movement was begin- 
ning even as the movement hit its zenith in the late 1930s; the 
sources were primarily university scholars concerned about what 
they saw as a lack of intellectual rigor and historical perspective in 
the evolving school programs. Maintaining the distinction made in 
the previous chapter, these critics were the proponents of "liberal" 
as ojiposed to "general" education. One of the earliest influential 
critics was- Robert M. Hutchins, inaugurated as president of the 
University of Chicago in 1929. In a series of lectures at Yale in 
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1936, later published as The Higher Learning in America (1936), 
Uutchins outlined a program which placed its emphasis on disci- 
pline and culturo as a prescribed body of knowledge, <^ummed up as 
the "Great Books, This was in turn popularized by Mortimer 
Adier in his somewhat polemical How to Read a Book (1940), A 
professor of law rather than of literature, AdIer first taught with 
Mark Van Doren at Columbia and later with Hutchins at Chicago. 
Rlaniing iho. progressives in general and John Dewey in particular 
for what hi? saw as "the almost total neglect of intelligent reading 
throughout the school system/' AdIer is interesting for his funda- 
mental unity of purpose with most of the progressive movement. 
To him, too, reading was **a basic tool of good living,'' one 
'intimately related to the art of thinking well— clearly, critically, 
freely," Education in general and reading in particular were '*a 
* means toward living a decent human life/' Even the list of ques- 
^ tions that Adler thought should he asked by a reader were basically 
compati!)le with progressive doctrines: **What in general is being 
said? « . » How in particular is it being said? , , , Is it true? . . . 
What of it?^^^ 

Adler in the end differed from the progressives he was critici7,ing 
on only one important point: what should he read to achieve these 
goals. And his answer was simple: the Great Books* and only the 
Clreat Books* were worth spending time on. They alone would teach 
the reader to read well, and until he could read well there would be 
no sense in reading widely, Adler was well aware that the Great 
Books (he included a lengthy list in an appendix) were considerahly 
more difficult than the standard school fare, but he defended this 
difficulty as providing the necessary discipline without which true 
freedom of the mind could never be achieved. 

Van Doren» whom Adler acknowledged as a shaping force in his 
own education, was himself commissioned by the Association of 
American Colleges to prepare a discussion of liberal education 
during the midst of World War IL His book, far more scholarly and 
reasoned than Adler 's popularization, recognized the fundamental 
unity in goals with the progressive educators, hut like Adler split 
with them on what it was that should be studied. As Van Doren 
put it, progressive education failed at being "perfect'' precollege 
education by neglecting two things: **The deep resemblances be- 
tween human beings, calling for a fixed program of learning which 
no child may evade, and the importance of the past,'* And like 
Adler, Van Horen pointed to the Great Books program as a good 
model to follow,** 

Two Harvard committees appointed by president James B. 
Conant provided similar discussions of secondary school programs: 
fir5it The Training of Secondary School Teacher.^ Especially with 
Reference to English (1942), and later General Education in a Free 
Society (1945), Both reflected an awareness of conditions in Amer- 
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ican secondary schools and a healthy appreciation of the progres- 
sive efforts at reform; both, however, came down squarely in favor 
oi a more academic and intellectually rigorous curriculum than 
seemed to be emerging. The NCTR in particular was castigated by 
the Committee on the Training of Secondary School Teachers for 
having ended whatever monopoly the classics still enjoyed** 
through a series of reports that exhibited "a decreasing power of 
discriminating between books of permanent worth and books of an 
ephemera! nature/' Rather than a leisure time or recreational 
activity, the committee saw reading as a difficult and disciplined 
subject, one that would "challenge** the mind and thus make it 
*'grow/"* 

Both Harvard committees traced the ills of education to the 
expanding school enrollments of the early twentieth century, enroll* 
meats that had grown so fast that the liberal arts faculties had 
gladly relinquished their traditional responsibility for teacher train- 
ing. The result, inevitably, had been a widening chasm between 
school and college people, the one poorly trained in subject matter, 
underpaid, and without time to pursue their own continuing educa* 
tion.* the other isolated from the schools, unconcerned with meth- 
odology, and (until much later in the century) safely protected from 
the problems of *'mass** or **generar* education. As a result of this 
split, education lost touch with its earlier humanistic roots, though 
these continued to flourish (the Harvard committees hoped) in the 
university liberal arts faculties. The goals of secondary education, 
in this view» were now too oriented toward practical and vocational 
ends; there was a need to re-emphasize the ethical and cultural 
heritage through a return to *'great authors'' and "great books. 

The implicit and explicit criticism of progressive education of* 
fered in the early forties hy proponents of liberal education set the 
stage for the later and more volatile criticism that would in a 
remarkably short time make progressive education a term of deri- 
sion, and' John Dewey a scapegoat. Lack of intellectual rigor, 
neglect of common culture, avoidance of questions of values, and 
the control of the schools by an isolated and ingrown school of 
education— these would he the rallying points for critics who would 
fail to recognize any fundamental unity of purpose with progressive 
education. Much of their criticism simply missed the point, contin- 
uing a long tradition of talking past one another that had grown up 
between the schools of education and the liberal arts faculties.*' The 
(Ireat Books course is itself the best single example of this: critics 
of progressive education claimed that such books were being ne- 
glected, while in fact the progressive theorists could claim self* 
righteously that tht*y had already learned that the way to full 
ai)procration of these classic texts was indirect, through the lesser 
and more ephemeral works that they had been assiduously bringing 
into the curriculum. In fact the progressives may have been in 
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darif^er of losing sight of their ultimatu goal, concentrating on the 
ephomurnl as an end in itself, but since the issue was put not 
pechigogically but on the basic principles, neither side benefited 
from the wisdom of the other, 

A Crisis of Confidence 

As "life adjustment*' became more popular, such criticism in- 
tensified. Some hint of the changing tone is evident in the titles 
chosen — they progressed from Van Doren's simple Liberal Educa- 
tion (1943> to Bernard Idding Bells Crisis in Education (1949) and, 
in the same year, Mortimer Smith's And Madly Teach. By 1953 the 
transition from criticism which acknowledged many points of con- 
tact with the progressive movement to outright confrontation was 
nearly complete; that year produced Albert Lynd's Quackery in the 
Public Schools, Arthur Bestor s Educational Wastelands, Robert 
Hutchins\s The Conflict in Education, and Paul Woodring's Lvt's 
Talk Sense about Our Schools. Rudolf Flesch's Why Johnny Can't 
Read with its subtle linking of progressivism and communism 
followed soon thereafter. Such efforts w^re eventually institution- 
alized through the Council on Basic; Education, founded in 1956 
with Bestor and Smith among the directors.'^ 

The major charge which the critics brought against the progres- 
sive movement was anti-intellectualism; all of the other points they 
would make could eventually he brought back to the fear that the 
progwssively-educated child would not be the intellectual equal of 
his forebears, his mind weakened by *iolHpops*' instead of 'iearn- 
ing," the ' 'discipline'* of content replaced by the triviality of ''life 
adjustment," Here was the heart of the loud protests that would be 
made about the '^educationists/* who progressed in the rhetoric from 
an innocent (if unfortunate) product of the rapid expansion of the 
schools to an interlocking and self-serving directorate with a strangle- 
hold on the system of public education,'/ 

The harsh rhetoric of the academic critics opened the way for a 
varied and unlikely coalition of forces. Conservatives seeking ways 
to reduce school budgets, superpatriots outraged by the social 
reconstructionists and fanned by McCarthy, parents disturbed by 
the implications of '*life adju5?tmont," old-line teachers who had 
never embraced progressive doctrines in the first place, and young 
teachers to wh^m progressivism meant resistance to new models of 
scholarship — all came together in their criticism of the schools. The 
sins of the progressives had been many, and as the attack gained in 
intensity the tendency to look at their virtues >grew weaker and 
weaker, 

The final blow was Sputnik. Launched in the fall of 1957, it 
became a symbol of the failure of the schools an'd a milestone 
marking the end of one era and the beginning of another. It also 
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pro\'oked its own period of national souKsearching, summed up in 
Vice-Admiral H. Rickovi?r*8 Education and Freedom (1958). ^^Lifo 
adjustment" and John Dewey wore his scapegoats, engineers and 
• talented youth" his Chosen People, and high academic standards 
the road to salvation. "Only massive upgrading ()f the scholastic 
standards of our schools/' Hiekover wrote, '*will guarantee the 
future prosperity and freedom of the Republic."' Congress followed 
with a new infusion of federal funds through the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958— an act which carrier! in its title an ever* 
prest>nt reminder of just exactly what it was that had prompted 
federal concern. 

With the passage of the NDKA, l^nglish found itself taking a 
definite second place to math and science, the new "core" curricu- 
lum for producing Rickover s nation of engineers. Ft was a sobering 
experience, hut one that gave the many factions within the teaching 
of English a common cause. 

In their attempts to reassert the values of English, however, 
teachers of English did have some powerful allies. One of the most 
important was Harvard s James B. Conant, who returned from a 
sojourn as ambassador to Britain to provide a series of trenchant 
critiques of the schools. The first of these, The American High 
School Today (1959)» examined the comprehensive high school, an 
institution which Conant viewed as the proper embodiment of the 
American commitments to excellence and to democracy. After 
visits to a^ selected sample of schools, Conant offered twenty-one 
^Mlecommendations for the Improvement of American High 
Schools/* These were designed in large part to improve the prepa- 
ration of the academically talented students by substituting a more 
rigorous program in the basic subjects, including English. He 
askcKi, among other things, for subject-by -subject ability grouping 
Unstead of the across-the-board tracking that then predominated), 
the use of an academic honors list, advanced courses with specified 
prerequisites, special classes for the highly gifted, more emphasis 
on composition, and four years of English for every student. The 
general implications of Conant^s recommendations for English were 
clear: an important place in the curriculum, but -one requiring some 
substantial changes in approach. '•^ 



English as a Discipline 

Concern for the Talented 

Though Sputnik in 1957 crystallized public opinion and thus 
serves as a convenient henchn^ark for the beginning of reform, in 
fact the underlying reemphasis of academic achievement was al- 
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ready wd) underway. One of the early forces was a revival of 
mtcrest in special programs for •academically talented" students in 
reactum against the preoccupations of the progressives with the 
general courses and -life adjustment." Concern for the academ- 
ically talented was given considerable impetus by e.xperiments 
sponsored by the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Education 

Kstablished in 1951, the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
experimented with two approaches to break the lockstep progres- 
sion through the secondary school grades. The first, early admis- 
sions, received considerable publicity during 1951 and 1952 but 
never became very popular: high schools protested that they were 
being stripped of student leaders, and coUegiw worried about the 
social maturity of the early admittees. The second experiment 
advanced placement, was initiated in 1952: it became popular with 
Ivy League schools and their prep school feeders, insuring steady if 
not .spectacular growth. By 1955 it was well enough established to 
be taken over by the College Entrance Examination Board, with 
year " ^ ^^^^ auspices being given in the following 

The Advanced Placement program was simply a series of exnm- 
mations: there was no syllabus or prescribed course of study. 
Nonetheless, like all examinations, it developed an established form 
and series of emphases that could not help but shape high school 
teaching. Indeed, its influence often extended lar beyond the lim- 
ited number of students directly involved, leading to changes in 
methods and materials at all levels of the curriculum.'" From the 
beginning English was one of the most popular advanced placement 
subjects, and the emphases in its examination »vere those that 
characterized the next wave of reform. Textual analvsis and literary 
criticism on the model of the New Critics wa.s the most important 
aspect of the exam; very little attention was given to the philo- 
sophical or ethical dimensions of literature. 

'rhe advanced placement model of special attention to intellecr 
tually gifted students offered the public schools one relatively direct 
way to respond to the growing criticism of progressive education. 
Arno- Jewett, USOE specialist in language arts, told the NCTE 
convention in 1952 that neglect of the fast learner was "the basis 
tor much ot the honest criticism of our educational efforts" To 
demonstrate a lowering of the average instructional level, he used 
statistics on the increasing proportion of children of high school age 
remaining in school until graduation.'" Jewett was tapping such a 
general concern that the Council's Executive Committee votpd a 
few months later to establish a Committee on English Programs for 
High School Students of Superior Ability to help teachers provide 
for these "neglected" studenL-j. The final report of the committee 
did not appear until 1960. when it was brought out as a joint 
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publication of NCTE and the NEA*s Project on the Academically 
Talented Student^ !)ut its emphases are thoSe of the mid-fifties 
when the committee was most active.^** The report makes it clear 
that the teacher of the academically talented should have a special 
status wjthin the high sehool faculty. The arguments parallel those 
that had arisen during the initial enthusiasm for ability grouping 
during the twenties: the students are brighter than the average; 
therefore the teacher must be brighter than the average, with a 
better preparation in literature and a'broader cultural background. 
As a corollary, he would need a lighter teaching load and extra 
financial support for advanced preparation. 

The special competence of academically talented students was 
generalized to all aspects of school life. In addition to advanced 
placement exams, accelerated or **enriched'* classes, and early 
admission.s, they would be encouraged to make reports to the 
class, to serve as chairmen of student committees, to conduct book 
fairs, to do creative writing— to do, in fact, virtually anything out 
of the ordinary. It is very difficult, however, to understand the 
peculiar qualifications of the academically talented to read an- 
nouncements over the loudspeaker system, or why families of 
superior students— Und not of all students— were to be given advice 
on activities to broaden a student's interests (visits to places of 
historical or cultural interest, trips to museums, or evenings at the 
theater) Most of the activities suggested for these students were 
exactly the kinds of undertakings that the progressives had urged 
for ovcryorw. 

The third point that emerges from the report is a direct con- 
sequence of the t»xtent to which the concern for tho academical* 
ly talented pupil was motivated by criticism of their acadeiidc 
preparation: the model for academic work was the college curricu* 
lum. so the proposed changes in high school programs followed 
\'ery closely what went on — or was thought to go on— in college 
classrooms Advanced work** was the single answer to the prob- 
lem of what to offer the academically talented, and this meant 
intensive reading, the Great Books, and literary rather than per- 
sonal focuses for the curriculum. Often the courses simply adopted 
one of the introductory college anthologies. 

.4 AV/r Curriculum Model 

Thie programs which began to appear for academically talented 
students differed fundamentally from those developed by the "life 
adjustment'* movement. Where the progressives had come to stress 
immediate needs and the characteristics of the student^ the new 
programs placed their emphasis on long-term goals and the nature 
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of tlu* subject. At the* same time, Hheral arts faculties became 
involved iu curriculum reform in a way unparalleled since the Jate 
nineteenih century, when the college had also served as the model 
U\r the high school program. As early as 1951, the University of 
Illinois Committee on School Math set the pattern that later efforts 
would l(>lU)w: scholars working to develop new programs that would 
stress concepts fundariiental to the subject area— or the *'disci- 
pHne" as it came to be called. Though educators were usually 
involved at various stages of curriculum development, it was sub- 
jeci area rather than educational principles which determined the 
scoj)e and sequent e of the new curriculum. The University of 
Illinois project was followed by the Physical Sciences Studv Com- 
mittee (195(>). t'he School Maths Study Group (1958), and by 
various other efforts in science and math/^ At the same time, the 
National Science Foundation (NSF) developed a model for inservice 
education based on summer institutes* Founded by act of Congress 
in I9r)() as an independent body to oversee ri»search and training in 
scientific and mathematical areas, the NSF funded a series of 
institutes for college teachers during the summer of 1953. These 
were extended U) the secondary school level the following year, 
again directly -involving lii)eral arts departments in problems of 
teacher training and curriculum development. 

Interest in academic reform in English— aside from the initial 
response to the problems of the academically talented — began more 
slowly. On a regional level, a series of annual conferences on the 
teaching of Knglisli grew out of the Yale Master of Arts in 
Teaching program during 1955. Under the direction of Edward 
(iordon and Kdward S« Noyes, these conferences offered an aca- 
demic view of English and stressed three separate components: 
language, literature, and composition. This **tripod" became the 
major metaphor for English during the ensuing period of academic 
reform. Literature at the Yale conferences was dealt with using the 
approaches of the New Critics, with Cleanth Brooks- and other 
distinguished faculty members helping teachers assimilate the new 
point of view.^- Of more significance nationally, the Modern Lan- 
guage* Association (MLA) became involved in secondary education 
for the first timv since the turn of the century, as a result of the 
Foreign Language Program (1952-58) funded by the Rockefeller 
sFoundation. Under the direction of MLA Executive Secretary 
r\Vi!linni Uiley Packer, this im)gram led to many reforms in foreign 
language teaching and culrriinated with the inclusion of funds for 
toreign laoguage^ in the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
Parker s succes.sor at Mi^A, George* Winchester Stone, Jr,, turned 
MLA efforts toward the teaching of English at about the same time 
that the leadership of NCTK, with J. N, Hook of the University of 
lUinC' • serving as its first full-time executive secretary, began to 
reu 'he primriple^ on which English programs were based. 
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Thi' Bit file Issuea Confcrenves 

The first important manifestation of renewed scholarly interest 
in i5econdary school English was a series of "Basic Issues** confer- 
ences held during 1958 with funds from the Ford Foundation. In 
the atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion that had developed 
between academic and education departments, MLA initially pro- 
posod to sponsor such a series without directly involving other 
professional organizations who might have been presumed to have 
an interest. After NCTE protested that MLA, with its college 
orientation, lacked the competence to deal adequately with secon- 
dary school teaching, the conferences were eventually funded Under 
the joint sponsorship of the American Studies Association, the 
College English Association, MLA, and NCTE; the series brought 
together twenty-eight teachers of English for three three-day and a 
final one-day meeting to consider and define the basic issues in the 
tL^aching of English. The conferences reduced the initifil mistrust 
among the leaders of the organizations involved and produced two 
short but Important reports that were widely distributed: '*The 
Basic Issues in the Teaching of English** (1959), and **An Articu- 
lated English Program: An Hypothesis to Test" (1959).^'^ 

The first of these reports was presented as a **8harpening'* of 
points of disagreement within the profession, but a clear point of 
view radically different from that of the progressives emerges from 
the leaflet as a whole. The most important assertion was that 
English must be regarded as a **fundamental liberal discipline,*' a 
body of specific knowledge to be preserved and transmitted rather 
than a set of skills or on opportunity for guidance and individual 
adjustment." As such, the importance of specific works, of the 
technical vocabulary of the literary critic, and of sequence deter- 
mined by the logic of the subject matter could be opened for 
debate in a way that was impossible when the subject was defined 
in terms of the'needs or interests of the student. College professors 
of English rather than of education or psychology became the body 
of expert opinion of most importance in curriculum development, 
and national leadership through the professional organizations 
became the natural way t(^ bring Such scholars into the process of 
curriculum development. Because the basis of the curriculum was 
felt to lie in the subject matter, Such experts could provide guidance 
of a nearly universally applicnl)Ie sort— in contrast wit^i thf> dictum 
of the NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum ? hat the 
curriculum must emanate from the needs of the f?turf<?$ti in hi$ 
particular local community, 

The Basic Issues conferences, not surprisingly, turned to^ the 
programs for the academically talented to sharpcii som6 of the 
issues they presented. To the extent that there was any evident 
comvrn for individual differences, the paradigm usually followed 
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was quite consistent: * VVhat can we do with the best students? If 
.such an approach is good for them it must be good for everyone. 
How s^hould we modify it so we can use it with the less gifted 
also?"-* It was a very handy model for the academics to follow, 
since with it pedagogical issues could for the most part be ignored! 
uliatever seciuence and manner of presentation were choson. the 
academically talenteiJ student would be able to handle it; thus the 
construction of a hmctioning model of the academic curriculum was 
not an insurmountable problem. When it came time to modify the 
curriculum for the less able, however— a process that was really 
neglected for most of the sixties— it would take radical reform 
rather than simple modification to produce a viable structure. 

Thi} most important issue in the minds of the conferees was that 
of providing a curriculum that would be ^'sequential and cumulative 
from the kindergarten through the graduate school." Such struc- 
ture would be the key to insuring that English-the-school-subject m 
fact remained English-the-discipline. Without the structure, there 
would be nothing to prevent a return of *'the present curricular 
disorder" with its ad hoc activities and. even after the advent of "life 
adjustment/' its virtually unlimited scope.-' The conferees were 
uncertain about the proper basis for the seciuence they hoped to 
develop, presenting their own conception in the second leaflet. "An 
Articulated English Program: An Hypothesis to Test/' Echoing 
the Yale Uuport of 1828. they portrayed the literature component of. 
the English program as "a continuous furnishing of the mind." The 
skeleton course they provided was distinctly traditional, beginning 
with the simple literary forms of folklore, legend, and fairy tales in 
the early elementary years, progressing through myth and legend 
in the upper ulementary grades, and the backfif^ounds of the Wes- 
tern cultural heritage (through, for example. Jielcctions from Homer 
and irom the Bible) in junior high school. The high scnool would be 
the place for an emphasis on intellectual development and "mastery 
of certain blocks of knowledge" important to the literary heritage. 
Though the conferees stopped short of proposing a return to set 
books (calling it "probably inadvisable"), they proposed that the 
curriculum introduce all students to certain specific varieties of 
literary experience. Thus for the novel, they deemed it **necessary 
and practicable to insist that novels of the following kinds must be 
read": 

Simple narrative (e.g.. Rohirtsnrt Crusoe) 

Picaresque novel {Lazarillo dp Tormes) 

Historical novel {A Talc of Two CitiCs: The Great Meadouy) 

Novel of manners {Prkie and Prejudice) 

Bildungsroman (Datmi Copperfield; Jane Eyre) 

Novel of ideas {The Scarlet Letter; Arroiksrnith) 

Psychological novel {The Red Badfre of Courafre) 
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The* same yc»urs would also be used to introduce the student to 
Plato. I. ucrotiu55. Cicero, Augustine, Danto, and Montaigne. *'What 
a foundation for students entering college!" the conference ex- 
claim (»d, *\And what a challenge to those who are not "^'^ The 
enthusiasm was hi^^^h, and only time would temper it with reality, 

Tfio Spiral Curriculum 

Thv most influential discussion of sequence again came from the 
.scieuc(»s. this time from a ten-day conference called at Woods Hole 
by the National Academy of Sciences. Under the chairmanship of 
Harvard*s Jerome Bruner. the conference brought together physi- 
ciHts. biologists, mathematicians^ psychologists, educators, and 
historians **to consider anew the nature of the learning process, its 
relevance to educj;tion» and points at which current curricular 
efforts have raised new questions about our conceptions of learning 
and teaching/* 

Firuner's final report as chairman, The Process of Education 
11960), presented a detailed and lucid argument for a curriculum 
that concentrated on providing a sense of the structure of the 
discipline (that is. subject) under study; it also developed a concept 
of sequence through a '^spiral** curriculum. As envisioned by Brun- 
er. the curriculum would be based around the central ideas of the 
discipline, ideas which would be returned to again and again at 
successively higher levels of complexity. In such a program, the 
student would progress from an initial intuitive knowledge to an 
eventual explicit formali>:ation of basic principles. In keeping with 
the academic and intellectual nature of the reaction of which Woods 
Mole vvas a part, the emphasis at all levels was on **scrupulous 
intellectual honesty,'* which as developed by Bruner implied a 
discovery or indurtive approach to learning. The child would learn 
physics by doing the kinds of things a physicist does, being faced 
with the same sorts of choices and learning to make those choices 
by the rules of inquiry that govern physics» at ever more complex 
levels. ''We begin," Bruner wrote in the most^quoted line from his 
book, ''with the hypothesis that any subject can he taught effec* 
tively in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage 
of development** |p. 13). Though the Woods Hole Conference began 
as a project in science teaching, it attempted to deal with the full 
range of human learning: Bruner carefully interspersed examples 
from the study of English in his final report. He talked explicitly of 
building "an ever more complex and mature understanding of the 
literature of tragedy.*' for exa:siple, and of **the great themes.** 
Many of the later attempts to build an academic curriculum in 
Knglish would try to implement Bruner's ideas. 
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The CommisHion on English 

The first major formulation of an academic curriculum in English 
was provided by the College Entrance Examination Board, which in 
the fall of 1959 appointed a Commission on English to **propose 
.standards of achievement*' and **to suggest ways of meeting them." 
The* commis.sion— which like the Basic Issues conferences was 
dominated by college teachers — was active over approximately a 
five-year period and set the tone of reform during the first half of 
the decade. With only sixteen members and two full-time execu- 
tive staff, it was a small enough group to deliberate effectively; 
with James R. Squire from NCTE. George Winchester Stone from 
MLA, and the prestige of the College Board behind it, it was also 
destined to be heeded. 

The fullest expression of the commission's point of view was its 
final report, Freedom and Discipline in English (1965). This indi- 
cated very little development since the Basic Issues conferences. 
The commission continued to use the tripod of language, literature, 
and composition as the basic image of the English curriculum, and 
though the legs of the tripod were weakened by attention to oral 
language activities, the discussions and recommendations in the 
final report were presented separately for each of the three original 
•iegs/* The discussion showed the same lack of clear structuring 
principles that had weak-ened the earlier conferences* attempt to 
outline a sequence for English, indeed bearing a striking though 
certainly unintentional resemblance to the earlier NCTE curriculum 
commission in its reliance upon a **consensui5*' curriculum.'*'* 

Given that the report was the work of sixteen people, the striking 
of some sort of consensus was probably inevitable. Still it stands in 
rather disturbing contrast to the emphasis on an intellectual and 
academic approach to English as a discipline— Vind thus presumably 
a study governed by more rigorous principles than consensus 
implied. The commission was in fact able to formulate language 
studies in somewhat more rigorous t4rms, but literature as a 
'liberal discipline** lacked an organizing theory. Here the commis- 
sion proposed no more than reliance upon the teachef as a **profes- 
sionar' — that is, as one who had himself through long exposure 
come to *'know** literature, and thus who, because of the depth and 
rigt)r of his training, would be able to select appropriate works and 
discuss them in appropriate ways. (Here lay one of the motives 
behind the choice of title; the teacher would be free* to choose what 
to teach, but his choices would be governed by disciplined train- 
ing' ► 

Though the commission was not able to deal with the problem of 
what to read, it had little doubt how that reading should be carried 
out. The New Critics were fully and uncompromisingly adopted in 
the commission's disi^ussion, which included an outline of **funda- 
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mental questions the teucher must face as he prepares for class and 
then must toaeh his students to face as they study the work with 
him": 

L Questions about the text itself 
A. Questions of form 

1. What is its kind? 

2. What are its parts? 

3. liow iirv the parts related? 
(Jiiesiions of rhetoric 

1, Who is speaking*? 

2, What is the oc'casion? 

3, Who is the audience? 
C. Questions about meaning 

1 . What meaning has each word in its particular context? 

2. What do the diction and grammar of the text tell us about 
its [)urpDse? 

3. What is the paraphrasahlu content of the work, its ''state- 
ment"? 

4. What intention — high seriousness* irony, comedy, and the 
like- is appart^nt and how is it made apparent? 

5. What part of the meaning is sacrificed by paraphrase, by 
substitution of words other than those used by the author? 

[I. Questions of value 

A, Questions about personal responsij 
n. Questions of excellence (p. 58) 

The majority of the questions hinge around close, analytic attention 
to the text; only one topic deals with personal response, and it 
shares the general heading of "Questions of value** with a second 
point* "Questions of excellence/* which before the writings of the 
New Critics had rarely been seen in the school syllabus. 

liecause it had to place such a heavy emphasis on the profes- 
sionalism and training of the individual teacher* the Commission on 
Knglish devoted a considerable part of its endeavor to improving 
the training and working conditions of teachers of English* Of the 
fourteen specific recommendations in the first chapter of the report, 
for example* all but three dealt with certification requirements and 
teaching conditions; most were quite specific, urging that the 
teacher **be assigned no more than four classes a day'* or that his 
preparation include as a minimum **one course in the psychology of 
learning" (p, 11),^** 

The commission *s ga»atest success* however, came not from its 
recommendations in Freedom and Di^iciplme, but from a series of 
institutes during the summer of 1962, The twenty institutes fol* 
lowed the model of Taba*s human relations work and of similar 
institutes in other disciplines* providing 8(58 secondary school Eng- 
lish teachers with a xsix- to eight-week program of graduate work in 
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lan^^'ua^^o. liU'rature, and composition. Thu quality of the institutes 
was. as \ hv eoniniission itself noted. inevitabl\' uneven, !>ut they did 
succeed in involving a number of distin^ished university faculty 
members directly in tlie pn)l)lenis of school currieuluni. as well as in 
relnviguratinK the teaching of many of the participants. The model 
set l)y the institutes was widely followed, with many of the original 
host institutions continuing the program on their own in later years, 
and others l)eginning.them. Finally, the model they provided was 
taken up b\' the U.S. Office of ICducation when goxernment funds 
became available three years later,*'' 

Hccogni/ing that the institutes could at best reach a small 
minority of practicing teachers, the commission found other ways 
to attempt to reeducate niore substantial numbers, Frirvdom and 
IHsciplinc was of course one such effort, and it was unusual as a 
curriculum statement in that well over a third of its pages were 
devoted to "Kxamples of Criticism" that would demonstrate directly 
how useful the suggested critical approach could be« A somewhat 
earlier report ( 1963) had taken much the same tack by providing a 
set of .sample (luestions for end-of-year examinations in English, 
together with carefully graded student responses. Teachers were 
invit(»d to focus attention on the questions as illustrations of **the 
skills and understandings" that ought to be required, and on the 
annotated compositions as a way to improve their own theme 
grading, Kike all of the w^ork of the commission, the qut^stions and 
answers emphasized close analytical reading and writing. Finally, 
the commi.ssion prepared a series of kinescopes which were circu- 
lated free to interested schools and professional groups, illustrating 
* * tested cla.ssroom procedures. ' * ' ' 



Federal Support for Knglish 

The Strii}rfrli» for Fumls 

1*he Commis.sion on English began its efforts at a time when 
national curriculum reform had largely neglected English, (The 
commission was appointed just as the earlier College Board Com- 
mission on Mathematics was vompletin^ its work,) By the time its 
work was done, a massive infusion of federal funds was in the 
process of effecting reform on a broader basis than even the College 
Board could have managed. The funds did not begin spontaneous- 
ly, however; they were the result of a vigorous and sustained effort 
by a number of national organizations. 

Most of the battle involved the simple need for publicity, 'l*hough 
NCTE had had a Committee on Public Relations since immediately 
after the First World War, during the en.suing decades the major 
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Council efforts had bten directed toward other meinherK of the 
Kriglish teaching profession; very few of its publications were 
meant for the general public, or even for the rest of the educational 
community. Under J. N. Hook (appointed in 1952), the Council 
began to explore more dir(>rt means of generating publicity and 
improving the professional standing of the teacher of English. 
One of the most obvious publicly-oriented programs was the Achieve* 
ment Awards, begun in the 1958^59 academic year. This sought to 
identify outstanding high school English students, honoring both 
the student and his school with publicity in local papers and 
announcements to college admissions and scholarship offices. The 
Council also began a drive to increase the size of its membership, 
taking public stands on issues such as teaching load. It document- 
ed its position with studies which sk^em^d to prove with scientific 
rigor that it was physically impossible for the English teacher 
ade(|uately to teach the numl)er of pupils he could ordinarily expect 
to be assigned, Yet such activities were lost in the tide of 
national reaction to Sputnik, a point painfully demonstrated when 
Congress approved the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
without including any funds for English, A dramatic presentation 
was clearly needed, and two years later it was offered by an NCTE 
Committee on National Interest chaired by Hook's successor as 
e,>{ecutive secretary, James U. Squire,*^ Produced in a record-break- 
ing tsvelve months, The National Intvrest and the Teaching of 
Enf^li.sh (1961) was a direct and shrewd presentation of the impor- 
tance of English to the national welfare, coupled with a startling 
documentation of instructional inadequacies. The report made no 
attempt to discuss the sometimes subtle issues of concern to t!ie 
profession: it was enough to define English as ^language, literature, 
and composition * and to delineate the twin issues of articulation and 
teacher preparation as *^so important and so large that they can be 
undertaken only by a nationally supported program/* 

The committee defended its assertions with a carefully prepared 
array of facts* some previously available and others gathered 
specifically for th^ report. The important position of English in 
high school programs was easy enough to demonstrate; over 90 
percent of all pupils were enrolled in one or another English course, 
and graduation requirements in the majority of states demanded 
four years of study. At tlie same time the demand for teachers was 
t)Utrunning supply by some 27 percent, with school populations 
expanding while the number of prospective English teachers gradu- 
ating each year was holding at a level below that of the early fifties/ 

How well were teachers being prepared to carry out the task set 
them? The committee's surveys found that between 40 and 60 
percent of teachers in junior and senior high schools lacked even the 
minimum level of preparation required for a college major. Nearly 
half the college programs did not require a course in methods of 
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U»achi!i^r Kn^lish: only oni^-fifth specified a course in contemporary 
lilLTiUUro or in literary criticism. One-fourth of all elementary' 
school teacherii— thi» first and perhaps moi>t important teachers of 
Kn^lish- were not oven college graduates. Other sections of the 
report concentrated upon such crucial problems as workload, book 
supply, and the hij^h cost of the remedial instruction which colleges 
were forced to provide. (The committee *s estimate: SlO.l 14 J3(kB2 a 
year.)^" 

This first National Interest report generated widespread national 
attention: Look magazine for oUe commented approvingly and 
called it ''a rallying cry for reform.'* It was distributed — together 
with a strategically brief overview*- to all members of Congress and 
to otlier influential government figures. Still, Congress continued to 
resist placing Kngllsh on an equal footing with the "defense'' 
subjects of the earlier bill, though during 1961 it did open up some 
sources of funds for research and curriculum development in ICng- 
lish under an amendment to another act. ' Thus the Committee on 
National Interest was forced to continue its work, producing anoth^ 
IT major report. 77m> National Innrcst and tho Continumg Educa- 
tion of IVachon of tJnglish, in 1964. 

This second .\ational Interest report followed the same general 
format as the first, with data organized and presented to generate 
ssupport lor reform. While the first study had concentrated upon 
preservice training, the second emphasized continuing education; 
agahi the findings were startling. Only 50 percent of the English 
teachers surveyed in a national sampling had majored in Knglish; a 
third had not majored in a subject even related to English. Over 45 
percent were required to teach at least one other subject; one-fourth 
met loO or more students each day. Only half the teachers felt 
comfortable with their own preparation to teach literature, a third 
with their preparation to teach composition, and 10 percent with 
•their preparation to teach reading. Yet 30 percent had not taken a 
course in English in the last ten years; over half worked in school 
districts that required no evidence of professional growth in their 
subject area: most had never had the opportunity to confer about 
their programs with a college specialist in English or English 
education, with a trained local supen^isor, ur even with a fellow 
teacher. Only 800 English teachers a year were receiving any form 
of financial assistance for graduate study, whereas during 1962 the 
National Science Foundation alone had supported institutes for 
40,800 teachers of science and mathematics, 90 percent of them 
from the elementary and secondary School. To combat these defi- 
ciencies, the Committee on National Interest again called for a 
massive program of ftnleral aid. coupled with supporting activities 
at state and local levels/'** 

With strong support from the U.S. Office of Education, the 
( ommi.ssion on English, the Modern Language Association^ and 
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oihor proiVssional groups » the National Defense Education Act was 
!inall\- hroadoned in Oclohor 1961 to provide funds for Knglish and 
roadin^. as well as lor many other previously excluded subject 
areas. In rec'o^nition ol NCTK*s lon^ and active campaign lor such 
legislation, both Squire and Council president Albert Kitzhaber 
were invited to witness the signing of the amended legislation into 
law. In one sense th'» ultimate expansion ol federal ^support to other 
subjects — or its withdrawal from those already being funded — was 
|U*obably inevitable. Kducation. even in a delense-minded Congress, 
could not long be defined primarily in terms of technology and 
srience. and w*hen the trauma of Sputnik began to recede in the 
national consciousness, the limited view of education implicit in the 
original NM)K.A was bound to be challenged. In the end the grQate^t 
benelU of the battle for federal funds was probably not the funds 
themselves but the spirit of professional unity which the fight ilself 
produced. Teachers froiu school and college, specialists in education 
as well as the liberal arts, worked together toward a common goal 
in a way they had not done for many years; it produced at least 
within the national organizations a sense of profession and of the 
ability to bring about change thai was sorely needed and that 
would help them maintain control over the massive influx of funds 
that would soon be forthcoming.'** . 

The Fir* J Profjrams 

In Se[)tend)er 1961 Congress authorized the expansion of the 
Cooperative Research Program of 1954 to include limited funding of 
projects in Knglish, thus initiating the flow^ of federal funds. A 
conference called by the USOK the following February outlined the 
scope of activities of the new program, which became known as 
IVojecl Knglish; J. N. Hook was named as first coordinator. The 
initial efforts followed closely the suggestions of the Basic Issues 
ccmferences and of the National Interest reports— Hook acknowl- 
edge] bnth of them as shaping forces on his own thinking. At^tivi- 
ties fell into three somewhat different categories: basic and applied 
research (over thirty projects were funded in the first yi^ar alone); 
curriculum study centers to produce new* materials for classroom 
use: and conferences and profi»ssional meetings designed in general - 
to increase professional involvement and in particular to outline 
needed areas of research tn guide future funding* During its first 
year of operation. Project Knglish expended some $400,000 of 
federal funds, and the figure grew spectacularly thereafter. 

Though a num})er of highly significant research studies were 
supported by Project Knglish, none during the early years con- 
cerned themselves more than peripherally with literature. Composi- 
tion, reading, and language skills were the primary focuses — partly 
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because of con^rejisional restriction, hut more importantly because 
response to literature remained a difficult and intractable area of 
research.'* 1*he curriculum study centers, however, were a different 
matter. Virtually all gave at least passing attention to literature: 
many based their major efforts around it. The over two dozen 
centers that were eventually funded operated independently and 
with diverse emphases: there are certain generalizations, however, 
which can safely be made about most of them, with the realization 
that there were important exceptions/** 

The majority of the centers epitomized the **academic** approach 
to cuiriculuni construction outlined at the Basic Issues confer'.Mces 
and ai;uin in Freedom and Discipline in English. They were staffed 
with a combination of liberal arts and education specialists: subject 
matter rather than methodological concerns predominated. Most of 
the centers did not attempt to develop a radically new curriculum, 
instead elaborating established conceptions of English into fully 
cleN'oloped curriculum structures. 1*he main issues which each center 
had to confront were thus organization (or **focus**) and sequence. 

The question of the organfeation of the course of study was 
substituted at most centers for the first of the basic issues from the 
1958 meetings: **What is English?" became in practice **What 
structure can best hold the legs of the tripod together?** As in the 
contemporaneous Freedom ami Discipline report, language, litera- 
ture, and composition were the major elements of the programs 
developed at most centers, though the interrelationships might be 
stressed in the **overview** and other dimensions of English studies 
given some passing attention. A few centers moved one or another 
of the studies to the center and treated the remaining **Iegs*' as 
concentric. relpJ'd studies, l^ut whatever focus was chosen, the 
unvarying point of view was that such studies were carried on for 
their own sake, not for any presumed utilitarian Values. Viewing 
the subject as a set of basic principles with their own inherent logic 
and sequence, it followed that the curriculum in English would have 
the same form and structure for all students. As G. Robert Carlsen 
put it in a review of some of the materials produced, the work of the 
centers reflected **The original meaning of the word vurriculum as a 
race track having a single beginning point, a single course to run 
for all racers, and a single outcome.**^* 

For answers to the problem of sequence, the centers turned 
preeminently to the work of Harvard psychologist Jerome Bruner 
and Canadian literary scholar Northrup Frye, Bruner s Work offered 
both the pedagogical justification for building a curriculum around 
one or another conceptualization of English as a discipline, and an 
answer (in the '^spiral curriculum'') of how to address the questions 
of sequence. What Frye offered was the conceptualization of Eng- 
lish needed to fit it into Bruner s mold: a series of basic structur- 
ing principles that could be discussed at increasingly complex 
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levels. Frye s own attempt at a synoptic theory of criticism, out- 
lined in most detail in The Anatomy of Criticmn 1 1957) /stressed an 
analysis of conventions and archetypes: in particular he presented a 
theory of •^pre^^jfoneric modes** within which, he argued, all works of 
literature took their place. His four modes— Comedy, Romance, 
Tragedy, and Irony— were taken as important structuring elements 
by many of the curriculum study centers, often serving as umbrel- 
las to justify thematic units. None of the centers heeded Fryers own 
suggestion that if our "immature scholarship^' worked out its own 
"e ementary teaching principles/* the proper sequence would in- 
voive a shift in the center of gravity from one school of criticism to 
another as the child progresses. Frye postulated that the insights of 
the linguists would be most useful in creating kindergarten and 
first grade programs; the New Critics would dominate the upper 
high school and lower college years; and his own concern with myth 
and archetype would gravitate toward the junior high school 
grades.** 

Frye recognized. much more fully than those who turned to his 
writings for guidance that English lacked the kind of comprehen- 
sive theory required for an effective use of Bruner s principles, and 
that any attempt to base a curriculum on one of the less compre* 
hen«ive bodies of theory that did exist would be too naiTOw for a 
kindergarten through college program. The curriculum study center 
at Florida State was one of the few that came to such a realization 
early in its work, abandoning Bruner as "too hazy**; most simply 
u.sed the haziness to find support for their own particular positions, 
thus delaying till the late sixties serious attempts to redefine the 
structuring principles of the discipline.-*^ 

Anyone looking at the final products of the two dozen centers in 
the hope of finding in each a new conception of English would be 
disappomted; but such an expectation would be unfair as well as 
ill^ founded. Federal funds were approved in September 1961; by 
April 1962 the first six centers had been funded; the rest followed 
quickly. All were conceived of as three- to five-year projects. Com- 
mg into existence so rapidly, the centers inevitably were established 
at universities where interest was already high and, often, where 
programs were already underway. What the new funds did in most 
centers was allow them to more thoroughly and more quickly 
develop curriculum models that had already been formulated. There 
was no time for the fundamental rethinking or even the basic 
research that might have generated radical change. Yet what the 
centers did accomplish was important enough— they produced the 
first sets of academically oriented material for the high school 
course, involving university professors of the liberal arts once again 
in the process of curriculum development in English. 

The process of developing the courses of study was in the end 
probably more important than the materials themselves. A few 
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LrotLTs— Nebraska was the prime example— planned their work as 
part of statewide curriculum revisioo* so that some programs 
fuortiooefl oo a wider basis withio circumscribed geographic areas. 
StilK maoy centers simply closed their offices at the completion of 
their work, filing the requisite reports with the U.S. Office of 
Kducntioo. Others offered their materials to commercial publishers, 
froo^ whom they gradually became available. By the time they 
buciime available, however, the academic course in Eoglish was well 
established aod the focus of professiooal concern was moving in 
other direct ioos. The specific approaches developed by the various 
ueoters were no looger oeeded because the general poiot of view had 
alrt^adv beeo assimilated by most teachers. (The two centers whose 
work was an excoptioo to the geoeral academic approach are 
discussed in the oext chapter.) 



Changing Programs 

Literary ValueH and the Threat of Cen.HOfship 

Ooe of the major shifts brought about by the first wave of 
acadeoiic reform in Knglish iovolved the basis for selecting mater- 
ials. Literarv valuer were to prevail over all other considerations, 
leading to the use of selections far more sophisticated than the 
usual high school fare. This in turn created new pressures for 
ceosorship of school materials. 

Censorship in programs in literature usually focussed on one of 
two issues: political ideology or sex. The first became a problem 
during the late HMOs, when the first major gaps were opeoing up 
lietweeo the values of society and those of the progressive educa- 
tors. The threat of communism, exaggerated by the tactics of 
Seoator Joseph McCarthy aod the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
icao Activities, bccaoie the excuse for a widespread wave of re- 
striction of instructional materials. Mark Van Doren, a Romao 
C^atholic, fouod his books hanoed as communistic from the library 
of Jersey City Junior College; some NCTE members lost jobs in 
Califoroia for refusing to sigo a loyalty oath: Senior Scholafthc was 
l)atined from liirmiogham, Alabama, The Nation from the schools 
of N<»w York Citv; and the American Medical Association attacked 
the schools for haviog ^Y^ooducted an active, aggressive campaign 
10 indoctrioate their students . . . with the iosidious and destruc- 
tive teoets of the welfare state." Such pressure prompted reactions 
from oiaoy professional teaching organizations; NCTE weot on 
record as earlv as its 1948 coovention with a resolution urging that 
*'the priociples found in the Constitution of the United States 
should he completely practiced in everj' classroom in America.** It 
set up its first committee on ceosorship at the same meeting. 
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Ak the wordin^^ of the 1948 resolution suggested, initial reactions 
to censorship reUed simply on the extra-professional considerations 
ot the constitutionally pfoteoted freedom to dissent. This was 
because until the late fifties and early sixties, English teachers used 
very little that cou?d he found objectionable. When they did, they 
were rebuffed by their .seniors in the teaching profession before the 
public had n)uch chance to object. As late as 1936 a student of 
Charle.s Swain Thomas at Harvard offered an article on literature 
ai)d sex in which he urged the teaching of such **advanced" novels 
as The Svarlvf Lettvr and WomQti in Lore, only to meet a stiff wave 
of rebuttal from professional leaders across the nation.^' And even 
the 1956 report of the NCTE Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum carriiKl a cautious note about book selection, urging teachers to 
n\'oid works that might disturb youthful minds. Elbert Lenrow's 
arguments in The Reader\H Guide to Prose Fiction some fifteen 
years, before had obviously made little impression. 

Attitudes did change, however, stimulated in part by the land- 
mark 1933 Supreme Court decision in the Uhsses case, the rising 
sales of **pocket** books with their often explicit stories, and the 
stream of '^frank** war novels that emerged from World War IL As 
tfie Xew Critics became the acknowledged literary nuthorities, and 
as the writers of the early twentieth century gained too much age 
and respertal)ility to be ignored* professional leaders began to urge 
the inclusion of more and more works that Could be expected to 
proN^oke unhappy reactions fi^om some elements of the community. 
MVachers as insecure in their own professional preparation as those 
sufveyed f)y the Committee on National Interest were hardly pre- 
pared to resist the direct personal attack which often followed; the 
first reaction of many teachers and librarians was simply to remove 
a challenged book as quickly as possible. 

Yet capitulation to the censors could only go so far, and some 
dedicated teachers resistecl_the pressurt»s from the beginning— 
though they sometimes lost the battle anyway. A 1963 survey of 
the schools of Wisconsin found that the list^of c*?nsored books- with 
a few exc(»ptions— *'would make a relatively g)od [reading list] to 
ivcommend to high .school juniors and seniors.*' Specific titles 
brought under attack during a two-and-a- half.* year period included 
the «ib1e, The Canterbury Tales\ The Catcher in the Rye. A 
Dictkmary of American Slanfr, FaihSafe. and A Tree Groivs in 
/?r()o/;/\7»- seventy-eight titles in all from 606 returnt^d question- 
naires. During the same perk)d, seventeen magazineii were the 
subject of censorship attacks, and in eight cases— including Life and 
The Atlantic Monthly —the magazines were removed from circula- 
tion.*' 

Sucli pressures led the professional organizations most directly 
involved (in particular the NCTE and the American Library Asso- 
ciation) to take steps to protect and educate their members. In 
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addition to a continuing series of resolutions on freedom- to- teach 
and freedom-to-readv NCTE committees prepared a number of more 
extensive discussions, including procedures for English depart- 
menti; to follow to guard against such attacks, case studies of 
specific incidents, and lengthy discussions of the values of some of 
the particularly vulnerable works. Defenses against censorship 
(luring the sixties still cited the issues of liberty and freedom of 
thought that had marked the first reaction, but two new arguments 
were added out of the changing professional orientation. One fo- 
cussed on literary values and principles of criticism, the other on 
the professional nature of the judgment of whether a hook should or 
should not be used with a given child at a given time. 

The literary arguments were based on the importance of context 
in evaluating any given phrase or incident; according to the New 
Critics, a literary work was an entity unto itself, one that could not 
be legitimately fragmented nor its pieces individually examined. 
Thus lioiden might visit a prostitute in The Catcher in the Rye, 
but the incident was moral rather than immoral because of the part 
it played in the total meaning of the work. A second part of the 
literary argument focussed upon the place of each work within the 
literary tradition. Thus the NCTE Committee on the Right to Read 
could protest indignantly that 

Because of outsidt* pressure.s many English teachers cannot carry out 
their central responsibility: teaching the cultural heritage of Western 
civilization. Hawthorne. Thoreau. Whitman. Twain. Hemingway. 
Kaulkner. to take just a few American examples, either are omitted 
completely or are inadecjuately represented in the high school curricu- 
lum ("The Students' Right to Read," p. 10). 

The decisions on whether or not a book v/as a legitimate part of 
the cultural heritage and whether objectionable elements were in- 
deiKl redeemed by context were ultimately professional decisions. 
Confidence in the teaching profession would have to be quite high 
to accept Wayne Booth's argument, for example, that '*The skill 
required to decide whether a work is suited for a particular teaching 
moment is so great that only the giftod teacher, with his knowledge 
of how his teaching aims relate to materials chosen for students at a 
given stage of development, can be trusted to exercise it."^' 

Creating just such trust in the professional competence of the 
teacher of English was a major goal of the period of academic 
reform, but the pressures of the late 1960s and early 1970s insured 
that censorship remained a continuing professional concern. In- 
creasing student unrest, with a concomitant assertion of student 
rights, liberal treatment of controversial political and sexual topics 
in books and popular media, and the continuing agitation for the 
rights of minority groups made it inevitable that the selections by 
teachers who wished to remain topical and current would risk 
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otTending one or another sejjment of the community. Claude 
Brown's Manchilcl in tfw Promised Lund a5i well as Joan Baez'i; 
Day break have been arnon^ recent tari^ets. Some of the most 
elective censorship in fact cometi from within tlie school. The ' 
Wisconsin survey found that a high proportion of the incident?? 
were initiated by fellow teachers, librarians, or supervifiors. And 
even a 1969 h:nfrlish t/owrmi/ article written in mild "jive" provoked 
a number of an^^^y letters. Whether because they wish to protect 
the school from any possibility of public pressure, or because they' 
personnlly object to certain political or moral viewpoints, people 
insicle the school as well as from the community at large seem 
destined to continue their efforts at censorship/- 

Othvr Matmals 

l^he academic approach of the early sixties also led to a redefini- 
tion o\ what could legitimately be considered to be literature in the 
hnst place. Lynch and Kvans were not alone in their outrage at the 
travesties (as they saw them) committed In the name of 'life 
adjustment." Both the adblescertt novel and the anthology had 
come under attack by the end of the 1950s. The common objection 
was that these books, in attempting to serve nonliterary goals, had 
abandoned literature altogether; they lacked the -'flesh and blood^' 
of the classic, as Stanley Kegler put it in discussing the related 
genre of •\simplified" works. In place of anthologies, most authors 
urgLKl a curriculum based around the increasingly popular paper- 
back books. " 

'rhe revival of Interest in paperbacks dated to the "quarter 
books • of the early forties, but during the fifties and sixties their 
popularity among teachers rose sharply. One reason was the found- 
ing of a series of book clubs like the Weekly Reader Children \s Book 
dub (which began in 1953) and the Teen Age Book Club, which by 
the 195G-57 academic year could boast sales of six million volumes. 
The availability of standard literary selections in paperback edi- 
tions made them a natural resource for the academically oriented 
teacher, with a corresponding shift in emphasis from their value in 
outside reading to their u,se in the program for direct class study/''^ 

Finally, the emphasis on literature as a matter of form and 
technique led to a redefinition of the role of the '^public arts'' (as 
they came to be called). Throughout the period of '*life adjust- 
ment/* studies of radio, movies, television, and journalism had 
followed more or less the lines of the rest of the curriculum in 
literature and reading. Units were offered that were to help "devel- 
op maturity/* ineeting the needs of youth exactly as would the 
units of more standard selections. Other teactiers, responding to the 
skill emphases, would attempt to **raise standards of taste/' to 
make students better" or "more intelligent" consumers of the 
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products of the popular medm. Soap operas and pinup girls simply 
had to be suppressed." 

Gradually t however » as the emphasis in tho teaching of standard 
iit(Tature shitted^ so did that with the public arts. The film in 
particular began to be presented as a legitimate discipline^ with its 
own rules and conventions quite distinct from other art forms. As 
one author protested, to apply strictly literary modes of analysis to 
motion pictures was like talking about the "^musical qualities of a 
statue/* Though Max Herzberg und a few others had presented 
such arguments many years before, it was only as the academic 
emphases began to he apparent in other ureas of the English 
curriculum that the study of film, radio, television, or journi^lism 
began to emerge as important in its own right. 

One of the strongest proponents of the aeademic view of popular 
culture was Patrick Hazard. Radio TV editor of Scholastic Teacher 
and a teacher himself, he initiated a column, 'The Public Arts/* in 
ICnglish Journal in 1956. This presented trenchant critiques of 
current programing, bibliographies of materials for teachers, and. 
always, an emphasis on the arti.stic successes and shortcomings of 
the several media. His columns kept the media firmly in perspec- 
tive; at the same time, he urged their fuller consideration by 
teachers of Knglish. By the mid- 1960s NCTE could point to a series 
of publications dealing with most aspects of popular culture, each 
treating its subject as a legitimate field of study rather than simply 
as one of the utilitarian chores that English teachers had ever been 
willing to shoulder. ""^ 

The Humanities Course 

Mo^l of the changes discussed so far were the result of the work 
of academic scholars, with assistance from teachers ^only to the 
extent that the teachers wei*e convinced of the value of the aea- 
demic point of view. A second and quite different ^'academic** 
tradition w*as more directly related to the teacher's as opposed to 
the scholar's view. This Was the so-called ^'humanities course.** 

In general, these courses emerged out of a much eiarlier concern 
with world literature as part of the **total heritage" of the American 
.student; in the earliest forms it reflected the desire to build the 
frienciship with which the early NCTE committee on international 
relations had been concerned. In 1926 the Lincoln School at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University^ ijitroduced a world literature 
course that can be seen as a foreru.nner of present programs; in 1931 
the English committee of the North Central Association recom- 
mended the teaching of, some literature from other countries. Inte- 
rest remained low, however, till tho concern with human relations 
during the forties and fifties led to the introduction of such courses 
in a number of schfools. Often, the evolution of the course of study 
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was slron^l\ iniluonml by Mortimer Adlor and the "liberal educa- 
liim * t ritic's. lu whose lists of (Jreat Hooks translations of elassicai 
lexis li^uretl prominently. Throughout, the fifties an earl\ form of 
huii\imities class as world liLerature held its own in the schools; 
Jewell reported it in 20 percent of the programs he surveyed."^ 

'I'wo torees assisted in transforming these courses into their 
present form, and in popularizing the label '^humanities" in place of 
the earlier course titles/ One was the John Hay Fellows program* 
after 1908 under the directorship of Charles Keller, chairman of the 
History Department at Williams College. (Keller had also directed 
the Ad\ anced Placement program during its first two years under 
College Hoard auspices.) Tlie John Hay program* which provided 
^ year long fellowships for a carefully selected group of high school 
teachers to continue their stodies, produced a high proportion of 
the teachers who popularized the humanities approach* experiment- 
ing with it in their classes and discussing the results in journals and 
at professional meetings. The second force was the Council for a 
Television Coarse in the Humanities for Secondary Schools, formed 
in 1957 by a group oV teachens from the Boston area. With Kloyd 
Kinker as executive director, and with fundus from the Kord Fund 
for the Advancement of Kducation. the group enlisted the aid of an 
iniprej^sive series of scholars and performers to prepare a series of 
lele\ ision programs on the humanities. The programs that resulted 
were widely (Hstributed by Kncyclopaedia Britannica Films, becom- 
ing in this ibrm rather than their televised versions the core of many 
new program.s. * 

There was little uniformity in the outward shape of the humani- 
ties programs of the si.Kties. Like the correlated and fu.sed courises 
that preceded them, some were organized chronologically, 5dme 
around "cultural epochs." others around themes, "(ireat Works/' 
or— in a newer development— around elements of artistic form (with 
ati emphasis on a*variety of media). In spite of this variety, most of 
the programs had roots in the ethical tradition of Knglish study — 
with a 'social conscience" rather than "scholastic competence" was 
one way Keller phrased it. Almost inevitably the programs were 
interdisciplinary, often involving a "team'* of teachers from several 
subject areas, in particular from Knglish and the social studies.*'^ 
Hoih of these asptH-'t.*; have dwp roots in earlier progressive f)ro- 
grams » a parallel that has been noted by some critici?. 

The chief difference from the earlier programs— and it is an 
important one— was the level at which the humanities courses were 
pitched. Though virtually all of its proponents talked of the impor 
tance of such studies for all students, the practitioners (with a few 
vocal e.\ce[)tions) directed them at the college-bound classes — a 
trend readily explicable by a look at the propo.sed content. Though 
Ha- length and organiy,ation of the list varies grc^atly, the titles 
included would usually be quite secure on any list of "Cireat 
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Hooks": sometimes it was from exactly such lists that they were 
ori|;inally chosen. Kmphasis. as in all other parts of the .academic 
reform, was on subject matter first, with virtually no attention to 
the characteristics of the student. (Such characteristics were of 
course hein^^ i^nven a kind of backhanded acknowledgement by 
limiting the course to advanced students, usually college-bound 
seniors,) On the other hand, the academic emphasis insured that 
the courses remained very much within the humanistic tradition; 
I hey were as a whole less subject to the practices of usittfr the art 
forms studied as vehicles for historical or sociological studies. 
(Whether the history leuchers found their conception of historical 
studies being subverted is another and quite different matter,)*'^ 

Almost all humanities courses have relied on paperback books as 
the core of materials for study: there were no humanities antholo- 
gies. Very often (again on the college model) students were asked to 
purchase their own paperbacks, filling them with notes and mar- 
ginal comments as they wished. A high proportion of the schools 
invoh'ed also used the humanities sequence as a means to introduce 
film .studies into the curriculum, a trend more eviflent in those 
courses that focussed around themes or elements of art than those 
that chose some version of the chronological or cultural-epoch 
approach. 

The dangens in the humanities course were e.xactly those of the 
integrated curricula of the thirties arid forties: superficial coverage, 
Mntellectual indigestion," neglect of important skills, and a broad- 
ening of the course beyond the competence of the teacher. Criticism 
on all these grounds was leveled against one or another of the 
humanities courses of the sixties, together with new charges that 
they used works too difficult for the high school student to discuss 
meaningfully — that many, indeed, provided little time for any 
discussion. Both charges were at least indirectly the result of the 
e.xtent to which the humanities course took college programs as a 
model, offering the same works for study and using the same 
lecture mode of presentation. The latter trend was fostered by the 
enthusiasm for large group instruction and team teaching as a way 
to meet the multidisciplinary demands of most humanities courses; 
the .simplest way to insure adequate treatment of history, for 
e.xample. was to ask a history teacher to lecture all the students 
about the particular topic under study. (And similarly for art, 
music, religion, philosophy, or whatever.) Though such lectures 
were an intere.sting reinforcement of the image of teacher-as- 
scholar. some critics have questioned whether they serve any other 
useful function.*'- 

VVie National Study of Hi^h School Enffltsh Profrram^ 

The ferment of the early l%Os also led to the National Study of 
(ligh School Knglish Programs, directed by James H, Squire and 
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Ho^or K, A[)plebeo, This study was designed to he an ekaniination- 
in-doplh of 158 schools selected because of their outstanding pro- 
l^raius in Knglish: the usual questionnaire data was followed up 
with extensive classroom observation, interviews with staff, and 
talks with studt^nts. Teams of observers from the University of 
Illinois were trained for the visits, which usually lasted two days 
and included observations of as many as twenty classes ;lt a single 
srhooL School visits for the study proper were spread oyer two and 
a half years: the academic years 1963-64, 1964-e)5, and tl'ie first half 
of 1965-G(). Initially designed as a means to '^asc-ertain the ways in 
which stronger schools are already achieving important results in 
Knglish." the study in the end became an extensive record of the 
initial stages of the academic appmach to the teaching of English.'** 
To sunin^arize the complex and detailed findings of the project as 
brieOy as possible* teachers in the outstanding schools »ivere profes- 
sionally oriented. Some 72 percent had a major in Knglish (the 
figure rises to 82 percent if related fields such as speech and drama 
are included): another 19 percent had minored in the field. Fully 
half had master\s degrees. Compared with those in the slightly 
earlier National Interest sur\'eys, the staff in the project schools 
were more likely to belong to professional organizations, more likely 
-to sul>scril)e to Erifrlish Journal, and more likely to he provided 
opportunities and incentives for continuing education. Fully 20 
percent of the teachers received locally sponsored aid to continue 
their studies. The organization and supervision of the English 
department as a whole also had a strong influence on resulting 
programs, so much so that the project staff called two special 
conferences on the role of the department chairman and published 
the ensuing recommendations in a separate report."^! 

The classroom visitation yielded a number of I results which 
startled the project staff. One was the finding that a| average of 52 
percent of actual class time was devoted to the studyfof literature— 
rather disturbing in the age of the tripod but quitelji line with the 
previous history of the subject, in general, literkture received 
slightly less attention in the early years of high school, and 
considerably less in courses for terminal as opposed to academic 
students, but even with these students over 40 percent of the time 
observed was devoted to literature. In the traditionally more aca- 
demic private schools the figure reached 83 percent. The lack of 
attention to other aspects of Knglish was especially disturbing to 
project ol>servers, because they found little real effort to relate the 
various aspects of Knglish studies one to another. 

.As Dora V. Smith had found in her far less extensive visitations 
during the thirties and early forties, classc»s were overwhelmingly 
teacher- donunated. Though teachers professed to emphasize dis- 
cussion, observations of more than 1,()00 classes showed that recita- 
tion and lecture dominated; discussion and Socratic questioning 
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to^t^thor accounted for only 23 percent of class time observed. 
Observers also found virtually no evidence of group work or the use 
of audiovisual aids. A slight increase in discussion was evident 
between the tenth and twelfth grades, paralleling an increase in 
attention to literature and a shift away from formal studies of 
grammar and usage: classes for terminal students, however, 
showed liigher percentages of recitation, lecture, and silent work, 
with corresponding decreases in discussion or other student activi- 
ties. Such findings, though the staff of the National Study found 
them distressing, were fully in accord with the academic mode! for 
English instruction, with its glorification of the college classroom 
and lack of interest in most aspects of progressive methodology. 

The course in literature directly reflected the academic emphases 
ot the years immediately preceding the study. Though use of the 
single anthology was still the most frequently observed practice, 
anthologies were liberally augmented by supplementary texts, es- 
pecially paperbacks. Over 50 percent of the teachers rated close 
textual study as of *'great importance" in the teaching of literature, 
though observers were distressed to find that many teachers were 
having difficulty translating these beliefs into successful practice. 
The specific selections chosen for study were in general more 
disjtinctly literary than during the "life adjustment" period, but the 
effects of censorship— real or only threatened— were very evident; 
as one result, obser\'ers found evidence of a deliberate de«emphasis 
of major twentieth century works. Using a checklist of fifty titles 
that luul been reported as significant high school reading exper- 
iences by gifted college students, augmented by a few others whose 
appropriateness had been questioned, observers used card catalogs 
to check whether or not they were available in 84 of the school 
libraries. Only two— T/k' Scarlet Letter and .4 Tale of Two Cities — 
were a\' a liable in all of the schools. Exodus was available in only 83 
percent: The Grapoa of Wrath and The U^ly American in 75 
percent; The Onve and Future Kinfr in 65 percent; and The Sound 
and the Pury. A Portrait of the Artint as a Young Man, Franny 
and Zooey. and The Stranger in less than half. I^hough it had been 
expected! the preponderance of modern fiction among the books of 
limited availability was nonetheless disturbing. In one of the more 
memorable collections an observer found six biographies of William 
Faulkner !)ut not one of his worksl In large part because of such 
limitations, nearly three-fourths of the students found the school 
library inadequate for their reading needs, turning instead to the 
public library or paperbacks. 

The National Study, designed to discover the strengths of on- 
going programs, also highlighted their weaknesses; foremost 
among these were the provisions for terminal students. Whatever 
criterion was chosen, the lower tracks were being shortchanged in 
these acailemically oriented schools. The teachers a.ssigned to the 
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slow suctions were often arnon^ the least adequate in the depart- 
ment; the materials were of lower quality: the teaching techniques 
less varied: the amount of time spent on worksheets and seat-work 
^rreater. 1'he extent of the neglect of the lower tracks, though again 
a natural result of the emphases of the preceding years, became 
clear during the course of the study in a way that had not yet really 
surfaced in the professional literature. Though 86 percent of the 
schools used one or another fnrm of tracking which affected the 
composition of classes in English, very few had even begun to face 
the problem of what to do with their lower tracks,**' 

In general, then, the National Study of High School English 
Programs suggested little in the way of radical change in profes- 
sional orientation, though it did make clear the need to direct 
attention to instruction in the lower tracks. The image of the better 
programs that emerged from the study was the image which the 
NC'TK and other groups had been offering since the Basic Issues 
conferences in 1958: well-prepared teachers confident in their sub* 
ject matter; a solid departmental organization giving scope and 
direction to the program as a whole; generous supplies nf books and 
materials: reasonable teaching loads. Indeed, after expanding the 
study to a number of schools which had been attracting national 
attention for their experimental programs, the study staff felt it 
necessary to include a ^'Cautionary Note'^ that warned that much of 
what they had seen \va,s mere administrative innovatinn. Though 
occasional programs seemed to offer the germ of an idea that would 
lead to useful change, the challenge to the academic ideal of the 
iMighsh program was nnt destined to develop from within these ■ 
ongoing efforts. 



High Points and Lnw Points 

As has been hinted several times in the course nf this chapter, 
the major accomplishment of the period during which the English 
course was remolded on the academic model was the sense of 
pn>fession generated among teachers at all levels. The battle for 
f(Mleral funds, the attempt to prnvide an academic curriculum 
through the work of the various curriculum study centers, the 
summers of study in the CEEB and NDEA institutes, the renewed 
cooperation between NCTE and M LA— all contributed to the sense 
that tea(^hers nf English at all levels shared common problems. 

Concurrent with the new sense of pmfession was a new stress by 
NCTE on upgrading professional standards-^"^ Some of these activi- 
ties have already been mentinned in the discussion of the struggle 
for federal funds. Others included statements on the workload nf the 
college teacher (1966) and nf the elementary teacher (1967); an 
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Honor Roll for schools reducing the workload of the secondary' 
school teacher was established in 1962. Preservice training was also 
of concern. Agitation for improvements in state certification re- 
tiuirements began during the 1950s under the prompting of Eugene 
Slaughter, llohert Tuttle, and others, and was carried forward in 
the much'delayed fifth volume of the Commission on the English 
( urriculum series. Tlw Eduvatiofi of Toaclwrs of English for Amer 
ican Schools and Collefrea (1963). This in turn was a major reference 
point foi' an Knglish Teacher Preparation Study begun in 1965 
under the joint sponsorship of NCTE, MLA, and the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion. Before they were published in 1967, the resulting guidelines 
went through some twenty drafts and extensive discussions at 
local, regional and national levels.''^ 

All of these activities contributed to the teacher's sense of 
self-esteem, and with it his confidence in his own competence to 
effect change. Here the developments in English paralleled a grow- 
ing militancy within the teaching profession as a whole, highlighted 
most sharply by the numerous and unprecedented teachers' strikes 
which closed schools in many of the nation*s cities. Such improve- 
ment in ihe caliber of the profession was desperately needed; 
certainly the lack of it contril)Uted to the failure of the progressive 
framework for MngUsh during the 1940s, It seems likely that the 
teacher of linglish in the years to come will remain a well-trained 
professional, since recent changes have been institutionalized through 
the system of state certification requirements. 

The durability and importance of the academic model for English 
instruction is more in doubt. In their disgust with the excesses of 
'iife adjustment'* and the isolation of the ''educationists** from the 
rest of the academic community, the academic reformers ignored 
some important lessons that the progressives could have taught 
them. The programs that emerged were develi^ped with little refer- 
ence to the characteristics of the student or to the important issues 
of interest and relevance, about all of which the progressives had 
learned so much. As will be clear in the next chapter, the attempt 
to provide programs that would be viable for nonacademic students 
eventually posed ba.sic questions about the curriculum for the 
academically talented too. 

. The other major lesson which the progressives could have taught 
the ^icademic reformers was the need for careful and scientific 
evaluation of results. Subjective impressions of teachers involved in 
curriculum reform are almost inevitably highly positive; the excite- 
ment and stimulation inherent in the process of change itself 
insured that the programs of the curriculum study centers would 
be successful at at least this basic level. Unfortunately (and again 
with a few exceptions) any evaluation beyond this simplest level 
was ignored by most of the centers; the kind of careful documenta- 
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tlonof lon^r.term results that had marked the Eight- Year Study was 
simply beyond the ken of most of the staff involved in these efforts. 
The result was a mountain of essentially untested materials which no 
one really knew what to do with. Very few of the centers admitted to 
any failures, but very few carried on the kind of studies that would 
have told them if they had failed/"* With federal support turning in 
other directions, and with leaders of. the profession once again 
beginning to recognize the importance of the student in the educa- 
tional process, it is highly unlikely that there will be any major effort 
to evaluate these curricula now. 

It is because of these failures that the attempt lo upgrade 
professional standards looms so large. The period of academic 
reform produced no curriculum materials comparable to the PSSC 
physics course or the UICSM math curriculum; the shape of 
Knglish continues to be very much a private thing, governed by the 
extent to which the individual teacher responds to changing empha- 
ses in the professional journals and among his colleagues. To the 
extent that his professional competence and self-assurance have 
been strengthened, the curriculum will continue to develop at a 
fairly rapid rate; to the extent that the teacher remains unsure of 
his own professional skills, he will probably continue to cling to 
those methods and materials with which he is most famUiar, 
leaving professional leaders to protest as in the past at the slow and 
difficult pace of change. 
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CllAPTKK VII NOTHS 



1. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book: The Art of Getting a Lib- 
end lultivution (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940), p. 82. 

2. Arthur Hestor, Educational Wastelands (Urbana, 11!.: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1953), p. 11. 

3. Committee on National Interest, The National Interest ami the 
'leavhing of Enf^liah: A lie port on the Status of the Profession (Urbana, 
111.: NCTK, 1961), p. 26. 

4. Northrup Frve, '*Klementary Teaching and Elemental Scholar- 
ship/' PMLA 79 (May 1964): IMS. 

5. Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, Introduction to the 
Elementary Prof^ram: K-O {Lincoln: University of Noi>raska, 1965). 

(). Though a Circat Hooks cour^se was conducted by the University of 
Chicago extension, it was St. Johns College which came closest to em- 
bodying Ilutchins s ideas in a full-scaie course. The concept of Great 
Books is even older than this, however. See Father W. Farrar, Great 
Boohs (Crowell, 1898). On the courses at St. Johns and Chicago, .see 
Daniel i^elL The Reforming of General Education (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1966), pp. 13-26. 

7. ,\d!er« How to Head a Booh, pp. vi-ix. 

8. Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (New York; Henry Holt and 
Co.. 1943). p. 92. 

9. The earlier committee specifically criticized An Experience Curricu- 
lum, A Correlated Curriculum, and Conducting Experiences in English, 
Joint Committee of the Faculty of Harvard College and of the Graduate 
School of Education. The Training of Secondary School Teachers Espe- 
cially with lieferenev to English (Cambridge: Har\ard University Press, 
1942): General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard 
Committee (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945). 

10. The committee on the training of teachers acknowledged its in- 
debtedness to an earlier report from the School and College Conference on 
Knglish, much of which it .simply paraphrased (p. 90). School and College 
Conference on ICnglish, Report of the Literature Committee, April 1942: 
^printed in Jsmuvs\ Problems, and Approaches in the Teaching of English, 
cd. Geofge Winchester Stone. Jr. (New York: Holt. Kinehart and Winston, 
19(>I; Modern Language Association, 1961). 

11. Thoso critics provoked little reaction from secondary school teach- 
ers. Hatfield reviewed Van Doren 's book when it appeared^ without seeing 
any ncH.'d to ccmnter the arguments: W. Wilbur Hatfield, *'The Debate on 
LiiWal Kducation/' English Journal 33:3 (March 1944). 167-68. A brief 
discussion and longer l>il)liography on the early criticism of progressivism 
is given by Lawrence A. Cremin in The Transformation of the School: 
Progressit'ism in American Education, 1876-1957 (New York: Vintage 
nooks, 1961). p, 325. 

12. The Lynch and Kvans study of Knglish textbooks discussed in the 
previous chapter was among the critiques produced by this group. See 
Cremin, Transformation of the School, pp. 339-46. C. Winifred Scott and 
Clyde M. Hill have gathered a representative collection of the criticism and 
response through 1952 in Public Education Under Criticism (New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1954). 
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l:J. Artllur K. Ht'stor's critifjae. iuhivatiomif Was(vfa)ufh\ was one of 
UuMiiost comprt'ht^nsive indit'tnumts of the "edufationists." Sou the c|uote 
al iht' lu'^Mnmn^ of this rhaptiT. 

I I Sputnik \va,s only a symbol, howovor: by 1957 the reform niove- 
nu^nt was already well underway, <St»e "Knglush as a Discipline/' hiter in 
this eha[)terj 

If), n. (J. RiekovLT. lufnvutmn amf FnmJoui (New York: K. P. Datton 
cSt Co., \\)m, p. 15, 

10, Though the profession welcomed his support for I'^nglish, there was 
le,^s enthusiasm for his reeomniendaticm that composition should occupy 
"half the time devoted to Kn^lish. with an average of one theme a week. * 
This wa« counter to the emphasis on the "tripod" of lan^ua^e. literature. 

composition. .James H, Conant, The Atnvnvan Hi^h School Toihy: A 
Fir^t RcfU)rt to hitervatvi} Citizvna INew York: Signet Hooks. 1964: first 
edition. McOraw Hill Book Co.. 1959). p. 99. 

17. Hy May l9o8 there were 355 participating schools: English was the 
most popular subject. Similar programs developed on a state level in some 
an-as. notably in Connecticut. The Connecticut program, proposed by the 
Association of Connecticut Secondary Scluiol Principals and accepted by 
the Dniversity Senate in 1955. involved a college-prescribed syllabus and 
university approval of the teachers. Daniel Bell. Hvformin^ o[ Gcncruf 
iuhtvatinti (New York: Columbia UnivtTsity Press. 1966), pp. 125r2B; John 
U. Valley. "College Actions on CKEH Advanced Placement Examination 
Candidatt\s." iCufrlish Jnumul 48:7 (October 1959): 398-101: Helen d. 
Kstes, "(\)llege I.evel Imglish in High School/' Enf^Ush Jouniaf 48:6 
{September 1959): 332mJ4. 

IS. This broader effect on the curriculum has* often been recognized. 
See. for example, Fdwhi IK Sauer. "Programs for the Academically 
Talented in ICngHsh: What Are the Gains?" Ett^hsh Joumuf 49:1 (Januai^' 
1960): 10^15, From the late fifties till the mid-sixties, a high proportion of 
the new programs dtscribed in iiln^iish Jounmf were directly or indirectly 
noted to have begun in advanced placement or college- pn'pa rat ory 
classes, 

19, Arno Jeweti. "The Underprivileged in Language Arts." ICtt^h'j^h 
Jntiniaf (March 195:M 131-37, .lewett wa,s» like Dwight Burton, a 
student of Dora V. Smith, but he developed her ideas in (juite a different 
direction, l'^)r a much earlier honors program introduced in Scarsdale. New 
York, "to give a small group of intellectual higher-ups the opportunities 
they had hitherto been denied in our sometimes too democratic schools/*, 
see 1. (icy le Hook. "Knglish 1 1 onors/' Jmrrfm/ 29: 1 (danuarv 1940);v 
i0.i:J. 

20. Arno Jewett. chairman. ^:«/r//.s7z far the AvoifvmicaHy Tahntrff 
Stiah'iit, Report of the Committee on Knglish Programs for Iligh School 
Students of Suparior Ability of the NCTR UVaiihington, I). i\: National 
lOducation Association, 1960). See also "The Talented Pupil: A Special 
Report/' Fn^^fish Journal 47:6 (September 1958): 368*71+. 

21. By the 1964-65 ae^idemic year. 1.350.000 students were using th(^ 
SMSCi math program alone. Bell, Reforming of Gcnvnif Eifavation. im, 
IMff. 

22. Kdward -f Ciordon and l\dward S. Moves. Essays on the Teavhing 
of Fn^liah; ficports of the Yah Conferences on ihe Teaching of Engfixh 
(New York: Appleton^Century-Crofts. I960). 
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23. M ho Ihi.sic Issues conferonces have hewi widely heralded as the first 
nrognition by professional lea(iers of the need to reformulate the curricu- 
lum. Shugruo clatL*s his **<lecade of change" from the conferences. Of the 
twenty-eight teacher.^, only throe were from high schools. The reports were 
published in tho journals of the cooperating organizations, widely di.stri- 
Uuivd in leaflet form, and reprinted in George Winchester Stone. Jr.*s 
Isstws, ProbU'ms ami Appmavhvs in the Tvavking o/* ICuf^lish. Michael F'. 
Shugrue, lui^'liah in a Deanle of Change (New York: Pegasus» 1968). 

Thitf is virtually a paraphrase of the discussion of the fourth *'basic 
issue." "What approaches to a literary work are po.ssible and profitable at 
the various educational levels?" 

2ri. "The Hii.sic Issues in the Teaching of Knglish." in Stone, Issues, 
Pmhietfi,^ (uul Aiyproarhes. 

Stone, I s Hues, Pmhlems, and Approaches, pp. 235*38, 

27. Jerome S, I^runer» The Process of Eduvation (New York: Vintage 
Rooks. 19()0: first edition. Harvard University Press. I960). Teachers of 
Knglish quickly realized the implications of Bruner*s arguments. Ruth G, 
Strickland, writing a.«; NCTE past president, asserted that the report "is 
as applicable to our teaching of English as it is to the teaching of science 
and mathematics/' ("Councilctter/' English dournal 50:4 [April 1961]: 
1^87-88.) 

28. The discussion of Literature" began with a section titled *'A 
Curriniluni ,Arrived at by Omb-ensus" (pp. 42 ffj. Only three of the 
sixteen members were high school teachers. Commission on English, 
Frcvdom and l)isvif}lini* in English (New York: College Entrance Examina- 
tion Hoard, 1965). 

29. Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel credited the work of the 
conmiisi^ion with improving certification requirements in over half of the 
states iita earlv as 1963. two vears before the final report was pul)lished. 
Francis Keppel. "Who Is to Speak for English?" PMLA 79 (May 1964): 
7' 10, 

30. The use of the three legs of the tripod to structure the institute 
course of study is one of the more direct hits of evidence of how thoroughly 
the comnii.ssion accepted the tripod metaphor for English studies. See 
Commission on English, Freedom and Discipline, p. 14: and John C. 
Clerber. "The 1962 Summer Institutes of the Commission on English: 
Their Achievement and Promise." PMLA 78 (September 1963): 9*25. 
(Jerber was chairman of the committee of twelve evaluators commissioned 
by the USOE. 

31. Shugrue, in English in a Dveade of Change, p. 174» commented, 
"rhe enthusiasm of the lecturers and the quality of their commentary on 
literature, language, and rhetoric almost redeem the painful inadecjuaeies 
ol the camera work and editing," The kinescopes were low-budget produc- 
tions, and showed it. See also Freedom and Diseipline, p. 162: and 
Commission on English. End-of-Yvar Examinations in English for College- 
Bound Students Grades 9-12 (Princeton: College Entrance Examinaticm 
BfKird. 1963). 

32. Hook succeeded Hatfield on October 1. 1953, giving the Council the 
kind of full-time leadership that Walter Barnes had urged as early as 1933. 
In a sense Hook's appointment marked the beginning of the CounciVs 
attempt to regain control of curriculum development in English. See 
' Ueport and Summary," English donrnal 42:9 (December 1953); 514-16: 
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and J. N. Hook. "The National Council Looks Ahead." Engliah Journal 
■UA (January 1955). ^9. 

NCTl^ passed a resolution on the workload of the secondary school 
leacluT in 1057. the first since the reorganization period. A study by 
Willian) .1. Ihiijel, .sponsored by the California Council of Teachers of 
l*:nf,'lish. was widely quoted and distributed. It paralleled the Hopkins 
report, also distributed by NCTK but not originating in it. William J. 
l)ufit»l. ' Determining an Efficient Teaching Load in English/* lUinuis 
i:n}rlish Bulletin (October 1955): M9; and E, M. Hopkins. Report on 
thi> Cost and Labor of Enaiish Teaching (For M.LA and NCTE. Lawrence: 
.Imirnalism Press. University of Kansas. I9i:5|. 

:U. S<iuire succeeded Hook on September I, I960, after spending a year 
as associate executive i>ecretary. Squire provided NCTE with a dynamic 
ami personal leadership through a period of change as significant and rapid 
as the first years under Hosic. 

35. Conmiittee on National Interest. National Interest ami the Teach- 
in}^ of English, pp. CI. 18-21, . , 

;16. Given the general tenor of the report, one must suspect that thp 
decimal [)oint was used to make the number look larger, rather than for the 
scientific precision of the estimate. 

;i7. The book was reprinted in full ..i the volume of congressional 
testimony on the extension of the NDEA. The Senate, in fact* included 
Knglish in 'the revised bill, but this was deleted in the House. The funds 
niado available came under the Cooperative Research Act of 19&4. James 
K, Squire. ' Counciletter." Engiish Journal 50:6 (September 1961): 434-1^7; 
Harold H. Allen. "Counciletter." English Journal 50:8 (November 1961): 
'}72'lu: ami J, N. Hook. * Project English: The First Year," PMLA 78 
(September 10()3l; 33-35. 

38, The activities suggested parallel the eariier MLA Foreign Lan- 
guoue Prugram. Committee on National Interest* The National Interest 
and the Continuing Educotion of Teacher.^ of English: A Report on the 
Statv of the Profession, 1964 (Urbana. lU.i NCTE, 1964). See especially 
pp, 16-27. 49-50, 6G-69. 

39, S(iuire commented on this aspect of the activity of these years in 
his finu! report as executive secretary* paying tribute as he did st> to Ih^ 
efforts of John \L Kisher, his counterpart at ML A. James R. Squiri\ 
Eight Yvar Report of the Executive Si»cretary 1960-67 (Champaign, III.: 
NCTK. 1967). 

40, Project English was shaped by the leaders of MLA, NCTE, and 
related organizations through extensive informal contacts with USOE 
personnel after the enabling legislation had been passed. These contacts 
wero formalized thn)Ugh the Februar>' confea-nce. 

Of the conferences, one of the most important was held at Allerton 
House at the University of Illinois in December 1962. It resulted in the 
founding of the Association of Departments of English, to which more 
than half of the English departments in the U.S. belongs The department 
chairmen present at Allerton declared their •*willingne!^s to share in thl' 
n»sponsibiUty for the teaching of English." and many changes in programs 
at their respiH:tive colleges followed. On all these developments, see 
Shugrue. English in a Decade of Change, pp. 39 ff.: Hook* **Projoct 
English: 1'he First Year": James R. Squire. *' English at the Crosswads; 
►^The Xationul Interest Report IMus Eighteen," English Jourmd 5l;6 (Sep- 
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tt.ml...r 19h21: :J«|.92: Ralph .Flynt. "The U.S. Office of Education Looks 
at Project iMiyhsh. I>MLA 78:« (September I9B3): 30-32: Robert W 
U<>K<Ts. •ArlicuhUinK High School and College Teaching of Enelish ' 
hnnltsh Journal 54.0 (May I9fi5): 370-74 +-. 

4 1 . Tl)i' congressional appropriation implied primary concern with read- 
mg. composition, and other English skills, but the announcement of the 
program made cloar that the USOE would "respect the unitv of the 
(iLsciplino m selecting propo.sals to support.'" "Project English:" An An- 

i^" I'^'l"*^^a"«n. ' f^'iRliof Journal 5I.-2 (Febru- 

ary I9f>J): I4y-o2. SeeShugrue. Ilttfrfish in a Decade of Chmgi', pp. 41 ff 
for a .summary, of important rrojects in other aspett-s of English instruc- 

42. Two of the most important exceptions were the centers at Hunter 
t ollogc and at the University of Michigan. Both belong to the second wave 
ol rc.|orm ratbor than to the initial academic emphasis and will be dis- 
cussed in the ne.xt chapter. 

43 On the work of the centers, .see in particular Shugrue. Englixh in a 
IW,,<U' of (hmge pp. 50 ff.: and G. Robert Carlsen and James Crow, 
.c r^ToL. fl^ri?'* Centers." Englinb Journal 56:7 (Octolujr 

im>U yW)-9.^ Status reports prepared by the directors of each center were 
wideb- distributc'd: Envin R Steinberg. "Research on the Teaching of 
Knghsh. PMLA 79 (September 1964): 30-76; Michael F. Shugrue. -'New 
,7iVHT'"\'"r/f\'^'«^"^:*'^^^^ 'he English Program of the 

U.SOl.. PMLA 81 (September 196(>): 1-38: and Robert Bennett, ed 
Summary Pnifjress Report of English Curriculum Study and Demonstra- 
tion (enters (thampaign. 111.: NCTE, I96()). 

44. Northrup I->ye. Anatomy of Criticism: Four Essavs (New York- 
Atheneum. I9e.7: first edition. Princeton University Press, 1957); and 
1-rye. "l-Jementary Teaching and Elemental Scholarship." 

4n. As they finished their work, some of the other centers arrived at 
the same conclusion. As Stoddard Malarkey of the Oregon center de- 
scribed It m a 1966 addre.ss. "Agreement as to what constitutes the 'great 
and simple .structuring ideas' of literature seems impossible of achieve- 
-r'!) A. ^«Ju^*n«i'"n«n^it«>rature: Some Considerations." English Journal 
(March 1967): 394-400 + . See Carlsen and Crow, "Pi^ject English 
C urriculum Centers. " 

46. John DeBoer introduced the topic; l>ou LaBrant proposed the 
motion. S«. "Report and Summary," English Journal 38:6 (June 1949)- 

m'-'n". .', *^''*''"P'"^'-'""°"'"* ^'«'"''' 'fournal 38:2 (February 1949)- 
10.).0h: -Report and Summary." English Journal 40:4 (April 1951): 232- 
37: 'iJeport and Summary." English Journal 40:5 (Mav 1951): 285-86- and 
• Report and Summary." English Journal 41.1 (Januarv |%2): 42 

47. Hosic commented that "his conception of what' constitutes whole- 
.sonu. reading for adolescents differs markedly from mv own": Allan 
.\bbott suggo.sted teachers should "move rather slowly"; A. P Boas 
commented that Prescott was talking of "works of post-war disillusion and 
psychopathic maladjustment which already . . . are going out of fashion." 
Walter J^urnes. however, urged "Three loud huzzas." The point is that 
though there has always been cen.sorship of school materials, until recently 

48. The commission worried that "young people . . . will not see a.s 
unsatLsfactory (both individually and socially) the pathological or sordid 
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hehuvior with which such hooks deal. * Among tht» specific titles men- 
lioni'fi were The Grafyos of Wriith. Mr. Hoh(^rts\ and From Here to 
Ktcriitty. Commission on the English Curruuluni, 77/e English Lanmiair^ 
Arts in the Seromlarv Svhooi {Sew York: Appleton-Centurv-Crofts, 1956). 
[)p 184-85. 

■19. hee A. Burress, Jr.. How Censorship Affovts the School, Special 
[bulletin no. 8 (VVi.sconsin Council of Teachers of EngH.sh, 1963). 

5(1. Scv, for example, Censorship and Controversy: Report of thi> 
CoHitnittee on Censorship of Teavhin^ Materiah for Classroom onO Li- 
hniry iCliicagor NCTE. 195,'^); Committee on the Right to Head» Thi> 
Stmlvnts' m^ht to Read <Urbana, III.: NCPE. 19621: John P. Frank and 
llohert K. Hogan, Ohsvenity, the Lau\ und the Eni^Ush Tvavher (Urbana, 
111.: NC'ri\ 1966): and John Hove, chairman* Meeting Censorship In the 
School (Urbana, III.: NCTK. 1967). 

oL -Cen.sorship and the Values of Fiction/' English Journal 53:3 
(March I9(i4): 155*64. The MCTE Commission on Literature has recently 
echoed this: " No work i.s m it.self proper or improper for the schools. Its 
suitability must be judged in terms of its development of the student's 
intelligence and critical sensitivity, and the effect on the student of the 
book as a whole." ''This World of ICngli.sh,'* En^rlish Journal 57:4 (April 
1968): 583-86. 

52. See • Kiposte, * Enfrlinh Jountul r,8:6 {St^ptember 1969): 938-10; 
Judith 1\ Knig. Tirowing Pains: IntelltTtual Kreednni and the Child," 
/lV/A'//.s7< ,/(»»rm// 61:6 (September 1972). 805- 13: and Kenneth L. Donelson, 
•White Walls and High Windows: Some Contemporary Censorship Prob- 
lems." Enf^lish Journal {^\:S (November 1972): 1191-98. 

o3. Stanley H. Kegler, *'The Simplified Classic," Eitf^lish Journal 44:8 
(November 195o): 475-76. One of the first attacks on the anthologies was 
rJobn K. Warner, Jr.. "Anthologies in the High School Classroom? — Nev- 
er!" English Journal \S:7 (October 1959): 382-87. Many teachers vigorous- 
ly defended the anthology, prompting a second article from Warner. "To 
the (Jallows with You, Mi.ss Zilch," English Journal 49:9 (December 1960): 
(i27.29. 

') \. See John T. Frederick, "The Quarter Hooks,'* English Journal 37:5 
(May 1948): 215-21: Max J. Her/.berg, **Down PubRshers* Row,** English 
Jonrnul 46:6 (September 1957): 362 65: and Sister M. Harriet. "LeCs Use 
the Paperbacks/* English Journal 46:4 (April 1957): 202-04, 

of). See Helen Kox Kachford, "Developing Di.scrimination in Radio 
Listening, " English ,/oMr«(// 33:6 (June 1944): 315-17; Sarah Roody, ''The 
Kff(H:t of Uudio. Television, and Motion Pictures on the Development of 
Maturity.** English Journal 41:5 (May 1952): 245^50: and C. G. Hedden, 
The Pin-Up Curls at School: What to Do about Movies in the Class- 
room." English Journal 35:1 (January 194()): 41-43. 

56. Richard CJ . tillard, "Movies Aren't Literary," English Journal 29:9 
(November 1940): 735 ff. A brief summary of the changing attituck's from 
1912 to 1960 has been provided by Henry B. Maloney. "StepF,isters of 
Print: The Public Arts in the High School English Cla.ss," English Journal 
49;8 (November 19()0): 570-79. 

57. See Patrick I). Hazard. -^The Public Arts/' English Journal 45 
(September 1956): 367-()9: CL Howard Poteot, "Film as Lan[.';uage,** En- 
glish Journal 57:8 (November 1968): 1182-80: Robert Meadows, "Get 
Smart: Let TV Work for You," English Journal 56:1 (January 1967): 
12L24: Neil Pt)stman, TvlcHsion and the Teaching of English (New York: 
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Appknon-Centurv-Cmfts; i9*5U^ and Marion C. Shmdan, The Miythn 
hL'tiirvund the TencumvyfKn^Hh (Now York; Apploton-Century-Crofts. 

im>r)i. 

n8^ "rhe Course of Study/' in Chapter For some discussion of 
tvirlv approaches, see H. A. Domincovieh. **On Literature Considered as 
C)mM)f the Fine Arts/' Etifrlish Journal *SO\b {May 1941): 387-91; Lawrence 
P. Shehan. "Senior Humanities at Hanford High School/* Englrnh Journal 
iOocenil)or 1965h 836-38: and Irving Marks. **The Great Books 
Course/' English Journal 56:3 (March 1967h 447-49. Domincovich was 
Chairman of the NCTE Committee on International Kelations and head of 
Knglish at the dermantown Friends School in Philadelphia. 

59. A 1964 sur\'ey found that over half of the teachers describing 
humanities projects were former John Hay Fello.vs. Robert W. Horner and 
Socrates A. Lagios. **An Overview of Humanities Programs throughout 
tlie Country/* English Leaflet 63 (Fall 1964): 39-57. Englinh Journal 
discussions of humanities programs were dominated by John Hay Fellows, 
dating at least to Sarah M. Bush. "A Humanities Program that Works/* 
English Journal 40:4 (April 1959): 208^10. In a 1967 inde.x to humanities 
pmgrams, over 40 percent used the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Jonathan Corbin. comp*, Annotatvd Humanitws Programs (Champaign* 
Ml,: NCTK* 1967). 

60* The rationale for team teaching is presented in James L. Stafford, 
An Exploration into Team Teaching in English and the Humanities, 
sponsored bv the Southern California Council of Teachers of English 
(Champaign i^IlL: NCTE, 1963). 

61. Humanities programs have been discussed in several piaces, Eng- 
lish Journal published a series of articles* "Humanities in the High 
School.*' in March 1965: English Leafht, Fall 1964, was entirely devoted 
to humanities, Jonathan Corhin prepared his annotations in 1967» and a 
sjiniilar pamphlet was prepared the following year by Richard Adler and 
.Arthur Applebee {Annotated Humanities Programs [Champaign^ III.; 
NCTE, 19681). Sheila Schwartz has provided a* collection of relevant 
readings in Teaching the Humanities (New York: Macmillan Co., 1970). 

62. See John R. Searles, **Are Humanities Programs the Answer*?*' 
English Journal 54:3 (March 1965): 175^81; Fred H. Stockings *^High 
School Humanities Programs; Some Reservations/* English Leaflet 63 
(Fall 1964): 31-38: and BelK Reforming of General Education, pp. 227-28. 

63. James R. Squire and Roger K. Applebee, A Study of English 
Programs in Selected High Schools Which Consistently Educate Out- 
standing Students in EngUsh, Cooperative Research Project no. 1994 
lUrhana* IlL: ^ Jniversfly of Illinois^ 1966)* An edited and abridged edition 
of this report is mora easily available as High School English Instruction 
Tinlay: The National Study of High School English Programs (New York: 
Appleton^Century-Crofts* 1968). The study included two main samples 
selected on differing criteria. Because no differences emerged between the 
two samples of schools, for the final report results were pooled and 
discussed as a whole* 

64. James R« Squire* Roger K* Applebee. and Robert Lacampagne. 
High School Departments of English: Their Organization. Admmistration, 
and Supervision, A Report of the Urbana and Cleveland Conferences, 
October^November 1964 (Champaign* IlL: NCTE* n.d. 119ri5)). 
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1^5, Comments on the lower tracks were scattered throughout the 
Report. See Squire and Applehee, A Study of English PnjgramH. pp. 91, 

345 ff. , , . *u * 

6(^. Though these activities have been discussed only as they most 
directly affected the teaching of literatua\ they represented a major NCTE 
vffnri throughout Squire s term as executive seca^tary. The Councifs role 
was vigt)n)Us and effective. See Stiuia**s Eight Year Report and Shugrue's 
iunffiish in a Decade of Change for a fuller account. 

67. English Teacher Preparation Study* **Guidelines for the Prepara- 
tion of IVacheni of Knglish/* reprinted from English Journal 56:6 (Sep- 
tember 19fi7): Elvmffntar\ English 44:6 (October 1967): and College En- 
glish 29:1 (October 1967)' The project is discussed at length in Shugrue, 
English in a Decade of Change, and in a special issue of English Journal 
ir)7:4 [April 1968]|» ^ , . • , ^ 

«8. See John MaxwelK Readiness for New Curriculum Materials. 
English Journal 56l9 (December 1967): 1338-41. 
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PaM>s more than anylhing else, the disadvantaged learner needs to find his 

I'Zr n n /''f"^' """'"f 10 the larger social communily. Whem 

t Z JTn Tf '^T'"'" ''^ove themselves and 

to extend the range of thew mtcllectual and emotional powers? 

-Task Force on Language Programs for 
tlie Disadvantaged, 19651 

SiT " " expenence of art « a 

S '"f'T own interpretive 

el al should be passionately avoided at school and often at college It is 
idemture, not literary criticism, n^hieh is the Met. — 

—Anglo-American Seminar on tlie 
Teaching of English, 19662 

.^nxions to validate onr subject, we have claimed for it a place among the 

Bn we may have to aeeept the idea that the human experiences that gel play 
m literature provide its only validation. 

— NCTIJ Commission on Literature, 1967^ 

Educational objectives pinned to predictable, measurable student perform- 
ance would offer a much^needed basis for measuring progiam co^Tlain l 
■program effectiveness. Sueh cost accounting, in turn, woulVprSnotTnZ 

ZllZs """""" '^'"""^^'■"^ 

-Leon Lessingerand Dwight Allen, 
1969» 

yn these eonsideia lions we derive another concept: accountabilily. School 
adrnmistrators and school teachers alike are responsible for their pe^ornl 

T''^"'! 'L " """" '■n'"*^''^'' of their pupils that 

they be held accountable. 

-President Richard M. Nixon, 19705 

Bli the technology changes the values, and dictates some of its own: no 

Zrt t"^,'] • • • ""'^^ '"'"''"'^ educational problem, 

»ho l, ,s not flow to increase the efficiency of tlie schools; it is how to create 

ri/w '"a ? " """"!"' A schools are inhumane is not 

iweiy to be humane itself, 

-Charles E. Silberman, Crisis in the 
Classroom, 1970^ 
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Chapter VIII 
Winds of Change 



Earlier chapters have traced the evolution of the 
teaching of h'terature in American schools from its beginnings in 
the reading texts of colonial days into a major subject involving 
somo 10 percent of the nation s instructional effort. During that 
time professional leaders turned away from the colleges at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and swyng back toward them 
during the early 1960s. This is as far as the history of literature as a 
school subject can he traced with much historical perspective-- 
with, that is, the vision of hindsight to, protect our prophecies. Yet 
the issues which have been faced in the past continue into the 
present, generating during the last few years a debate which if it is 
not hotter in its own right» rages more fiercely for those whose 
interests are ultimately in the teaching of English in schools today. 
'Phis chapter discusses three major challenges that have been 
offered to the academic model of English in the last few years, and 
looks briefly at the curriculum that is emerging in response. The 
closing chapter examines the unanswered questions which will 
continue to shape this history in the years ahead. 



The Other Half of the Curriculum 

Kven as professional leaders were attempting to formulate an 
academic program for Engh'sh, other forces were at work that 
would ultimately offer an instructional model more in keeping with 
previous progressive theory. The countermovement began in the 
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!iatIon's slums, whvrv teachers quickly found that the academic 
approach had little relevance. James R. Conant, whose study of 
77a* Anwrican High School Today (1959) was one of the more 
important documents in the development of the academic models 
al^o i)rovlded an early and widely heralded perspective on the 
problems of uriian education. FHs Slums and Suburbs (1961) drew 
together observations of astonishing inequities in the quality of 
education for urban and suburban youth. Qjnant worried that the 
problem of the cities was more than just an educational issue— in 
tact, 'social dynamite'*; be tried to convey his sense of concern: 

Kor without hein^jan alarmi.st» I must say that when one considers the 
total situation that has been developing in the Negro city slums since 
World War i 1 , one has reason to worry about the future. I'he building 
up of a mass of unemployed and frustratcxl Negro youth in congc»sted 
areas i)f the city is a social phenomenon that may l)e compared to the 
pilbig up of intlHinmablc materials in an empty building in a city block. 
Potentialities for tnmble— indeed possibilitias of disaster—are surely 
there.' 

He documented his observations with details of Negro migration to 
the northern central cities, of unemployment, and of dl^pout rates 
and absenteeism. 

Conant found that these social pressures were coupled with 
educational inadequacy. The schools which had money, stable staff* 
community Interest, and relevant materials were those in the sub- 
urbs, The urban slums suffered with antiquated buildings, over- 
crowded! classrooms, and inappropriate courses of study. His rec- 
ommendations were a remarkably accurate delineation of the direc- 
tion that inner-city education would move during the ensuing 
docade: he argucxl for meaningful courses* adequate financial sup- 
port, involvement of parents in educational reform, and school 
decentralization. Battles, over each of these were fought in the 
headlines of the .sixtiexS. 

Young authors added a personal and anecdotal dimension to 
Conant*s observations by recounting their own experiences in urban 
schools. Herl)ert Kohl, Jonathan Kozol, James Herndon, and Nat 
ilentoff. among others, echoed the frustration of many young 
teachers who had taken up urban education as part of a nationwide 
concern with the welfare of Black America. This frustration among 
a highly vocal group of teachers,, coupled with a new militancy 
am<mg local community groups, put great pressure on city school 
.systems to alter their materials and approaches.** 

National leaders in English did not respond to such problems 
until the middle sixties, when the forcqs unleashed by the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on segregation began to culminate at the 
federal level in the Job Corps (thnmgh the Economic Opportunity 
Act) and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. NCTE» prompted by an 
elo(iuent address from its incoming president, Richard Corbin, took 
official note of the problem by using its own funds to establish a 
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Task Force on lY^aching Knglish to the Disadvantaged in 1964. 
TwiMity-two experts in teaching and in the problems of the dis- 
advantaged were charged with surveying efforts throughout the 
nation. In a ninety^day effort beginning in March 1965. they 
observed U)0 programs in 115 school systems of sixty-four cities, in 
general following the lead of the National Study in scheduling pairs 
of observers for two-day visits to each program. The final report 
was released the following fall (1965), with extensive discussions of 
programs from preschool to adult levels," 

The Task Force attempted to dispel a number of **widespread 
beliefs affecting the education of the disadvantaged'*: their com- 
ments implied that the educational problems of the disadvantaged 
differed in amount rather than in kind from those in any classroom. 
They found that the subculture of poverty was just as diverse and 
varied i^s the parent culture; that there was need for a variety of 
language experiences, not simply drill in standard English; that the 
children were not apathetic and did not offer unusual discipline 
problems: that inductive teaching could be used just as successfully 
with these children as with any others; and that the teacher of 
ICnglish needed to be just as well prepared in his own subject area 
to teach disadvantaged children as to teach any others. 

When they looked at secondary school programs in literature, 
the Task Force found it resting on '*a shaky foundation'^ (p. 109). 
'I'he two most prevalent patterns were an emphasis on reading skills 
and workbook exercises, with a consequent neglect of literary 
materials, and slavish adherence to inappropriate courses of study. 
In one memorable class, the teacher was carefully reading Silas; 
Marner aloud to a group of students who could not read it them- 
selves, because it was **required" for all students in their grade. 
The Task Forceps only recommendation on the teaching of literature 
was **that at all levels of instruction the English curriculum for 
disadvantaged students include appropriate imaginative literature 
chosen and presented with these students in mind^^ (p. 273), but 
this was a radical shift from the concerns of the period of academic 

reform. . . r j 

Two of the Project English curriculum study centers focussed on 
similar problems, and ultimately produced the most successful of 
the new programs. One, under the direction of Marjorie Smiley at 
Hunter College in New York City, recognized from the beginning 
the progressives' lessons about the importance of student involve- 
ment and interest as first steps in English instruction. The other, 
led by Daniel Fader at the University of Michigan, eventually 
reached very similar conclusions.^"* 

(iateway TOnglish, the program developed at HUnter College, 
focussed its units around issues of personal and social significance. 
Smiley was well aware of the degeneration in the quality of mater- 
ials toward the end of the progressive era and took great care to 
choose selections which would deal maturely and in depth with the 
issues raised. The emphasis was on contemporary writing, including 
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many selections by black authors, but traditional selections were 
also inelucled! excerpts from the Odyssey, for example, and some of 
Aesop s Fabhs\ The program was presented in a series of slim 
anthologies, with titles which give a good sense of the program as a 
whole: /I Family h a Way of Feeling, Cophi^, and Who Am I? were 
typical texts. The teacher^s manuals, like the materials themselves, 
echoed many earlier innovators. They sought **to help these children 
identify the problems and to encourage them to find solutions/^ **to 
cast each of the students in a positive *image/ and to * enable these 
discouraged youth to identify with individuals, both real and fic- 
tional, who have coped with problems not unlike theirs with varying 
degrees ol success/'^' Kven when carried out with literature of 
acknowledged merit, such emphases had little in common with 
those ot the academic model. 

If (Gateway English continued the progressive concern with 
personal and social problems, Knglish in Kvery Classroom, the 
program devised at the Michigan center, focussed on extensive 
reading. This program was designed for the most difficult students 
o! all: a group of delinquent boys in the W. J. Maxey Boys 
Training School (Michigan). Later the center expanded its work to 
public schools, and the program itself (popularized by Fader s 1966 
presentation, llookvd on Book:^) spread to some thirty-seven states 
and thret* foreign countries.'" 

The l)asic principles were simple enough; students were to read 
as much and in as many different areas of their school experience as 
possible. To achieve this, the program provided a library of 1 200 
paperl)ack books and class sets of newspapers and magazines. 
Ihese lormed the core of the English curriculum and also provided 
materials to supplement the work in other subjects. In the process 
of implementing this approach, Fader rediscovered manv educa- 
tional cliches, but because of the extreme conditions under which he 
waj. working—and the obvious failure of other approaches— the 
cliches took on a .substance and appeal that under better conditions 
they might have lacked. The need for every teacher to be a **teacher 
ol English* ^ the importance of relevant materials: the fact that 
without interest nothing else would follow— these basic principles of 
progressive education were rediscovered in meeting the problems of 
education m a boys training school. There was very little that could 
force such boys to begin to read; the only hope was to make them 
want to. And this Fader did» however many cliches he discovered in 
the processJ^ 



The British Model 



At the same time that progressive methods were being reestab- 
hshi^l in the curriculum of the inner city and the lower tracks, 
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proti-ssional leaders were beeoming aware of another model for 
mstructton which asserted the primacy of such approaches for all 
.students. 1 hough the liberal American reformers-the same group 
who had origmally protested against the programs in slum schools- 
were movmg in much the same direction, it was the schools of 
Kngland that oJfered a functioning alternative to the academic 
model. 

Initial contacts with British educators had begun during the 
tifties. first thmugh NCTE-sponsored summer tours of England 
ancJ later through a series of conferences on the problems of 
teachmg English to speakers of other languages (TESOL). As early 
as 1957, Harold B. Allen, who had been deeply involved in TESOL 
programs m Egypt, suggested that a conference on the teaching of 
English as a native language might bp fruitful. During the follow- 
ing year.s, a number of Council lei^ders visited British schools a 
National Association of Teachers of English (NATE) was organized 
m Britain, and a representative of the British Ministry of Educa- 
tion toured the l>rojeet English studv centers. During 1964 Boris 
•ord. president of NATE, attended the NCTE annual convention. 
IIis remarks agam led NCTE leaders to consider a joint meetinc 
which was arranged for the following year.'^ The 1965 meeting was 
to lowed by two other projects which brought American educators 
mto close and stimulatmg contact with British approaches. The 
irst \vas a month-long invitational seminar on the teaching of 
l,nglish. held at Dartmouth College in the summer of 1966, funded 
by the Carnegie Corporation, and cosponsored by NATE MLA 
and NCTE. Approximately fifty specialists in English and the 
leaching of English at the elementary, secondary, and college levels 
were brought together in an unusual attempt to gain a new perspec- 
tive on their common problems. The ensuing clash of deeply rooted 
assumptions about the teaching of English was a cathartic expe- 
"r'^f™ ?" involved, and sharply altered the professional emphases 
of NCTE leaders. ' '• r i 

^''r oT P,'^"*" '^^'■'^ underway to extend the National 

Study of High School English Programs to include a survey of 
ouLstanding British schools. Teams of observers visited 42 schools 
during the spring of 1967; most of the people involved had partici- 
pated m the earlier American study. As had happened at Dart- 
niouth, the visiting Americans found their deeply rooted beliefs 
-sharply challengeil by programs in the forefront of British educa- 
tion, and (again as at Dartmouth) they came away feeling that the 
British alternative had much to recommend it." 

What the British offered the Americans was a model for English 
instruction which focussed not on the "demands" ' of the discipline 
but on the personal and linguistic growth of the child. These goals 
and no others justified the central place of English in the school 
curriculum, and this implied-as had American progressive theory - 
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a cui riculum structured around the characteristics of the child 
whose growth was to be fostered. American observers were espe- 
ciaiiv struck hv these emphases in the lower forms m British 
secondarv schools (roughly equivalent to American grades 7 to IU|; 
thi-relhev found "improvised drama, imaginative writing personal 
response" to literature, and a large amount of informal classroom 
discussion. Instruction is centered on the pupil-/n-.s- interests 
response, /i/.s- view of the world" (p. 52). Subject matter (the 
•content" of Knglish which had been of such concern to Americans) 
seemed hardly important to the British teacher; its function was to 
provide the experiences through which the child could experiment, 
lesling and strengthening his linguistic and Intellectual skills by 
using them in a variety of conte.xts. 

Indeed, like the metaphor of "growth" it.self, it was process or 
aclivit\' rather than content which defined the English curriculum 
for the British teacher. Strongly influenced hy the work of the 
Swiss psychologist Jean Piaget. the Russian L. S. Vygotsky. and 
(he .American George Kelly, British teachers saw language as 
impo-sing n svstem and an order, offering (in John Dixon s words) 

• sets of choices from which we must choose one way or another of 
building our inner world/'" Hence the teacher must accept the 
tentative and incomplete response as part of the process of choice, a 
testing out of a particular mode of thought or expression which it 
would be perfectly legitimate for the student to abandon m mid- 
stream. American observers found such an attitude most dramati- 
cally evident in written language instruction, where British teach- 
ers placed a much greater emphasis on the act of writing itself. 
•Yhvv often assigned work which would never be read by the 
teac^ier. in contrast to the American pattern of Write, grade, revise. 
In literature, a similar concern was reflected in an emphasis on 

• talk." a term the British used to suggest the informality and 
I'ssentitillv unstructured nature of discussion in which responses 
were understood to he developing and tentative rather than com- 
plete and well formulated. Rather than the closure and summing up 
.so often sought by the better teachers in the American study, 
British teachers relied on the process of discussion itself for the 
educative effects they were seeking. ... 

The aspect of British programs which most surprised Americans, 
both at Dartmouth and during the study of British schools was the 
emnhasi.s on drama. British teachers recognized, as had Anierican 
progressives, that drama was valuable both as a method for the 
study of literature and as a means to personal development To act 
out a scene successfully -whether as improvisation or as dramati- 
zation of part of a script- implies a sophisticated level of response 
and understanding without requiring an explicit (or cognitive) 
formulation of response. In a sense the dramatic response is the 
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antithesis of the analytic^ content-oriented teaching of English 
against which the British were in the process of reacting. At the 
same timc\ drama is the embodiment of the role playing and 
experiment which are part of the British pedagogy of growth. To 
take a part in a drama is to take on at least for a moment new 
linguistic, social, and personal roles» and to do so with all the 
protection of self that the acknowledged **playing'* in drama affords.^" 

Much of the teaching of literature observed during the study of 
British schools involved drama in one form or another; the re- 
mainder was undertaken in a similar spirit of fostering response and 
involvement rather than analysis and criticism. (The work in the 
last two years of secondary school, where English is a specialist 
rather than a general subject, was an exception to this; even it, 
however, seemed to observers to build on the less formal work of 
the earlier years.) The result was; a program which alternately 
excited and disturbed American cibservers, who found it **frag- 
mented, uncritical, antiliterary* yet often explosive, engaging, and 
exciting" (p. 88). Coneern with a literary heritage played virtually 
no role, being dismissed as irrelevant or redefined as a **legacy of 
past satisfactions*' and hence not something that could be dis- 
pensed as so many grams of knowledge.^"* 

The various critical studies that had found their way into Amer- 
ican programs were similarly of little concern: the British teachers 
gave comparatively little attention to close textual analysis, to the 
study of genres, to literary periods, or to chronology. Instead, thie 
British teachers emphasized a thematic approach and guided indivi- 
dual reading. Unlike their American counterparts, the British were 
a!)le to pursue these studies in virtually any direction they chose. 
Protected by a system of education in which schools are funded 
nationally rather than locally, they are virtually free from com- 
munity pressures. Censorship is very rare: Lady Chatterley'^ Lover 
was the text in one class observed by the Americans, and similarly 
controversial books had a prominent role in other programs. 

Perhaps the strongest tribute to the British efforts is that 
Americans have been willing to learn from them. Whereas the 
National Study of outstanding American programs had led observ- 
ers to recommend that programs continue to he developed along 
previous lines, the visits to England led to major recommendations 
for change. The most important of these were concerned with the 
relative stress to be placed on formal and on informal, response- 
oriented studies; in general both study observers and Dartmouth 
participants were convinced that the British approach was the 
l)etter alternative, with conscious formulation of critical responses 
deferred to the later years. "No evidence collected in this study/* 
the directors noted, **suggests that the absence of attention to 
cognitive processes affects the ultimate literary reactions of British 
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youtir* (p. IIG). More stress on dramatic activities and oral ap- 
proaches, ^^reater freedom in the use of materials, less rigid curricu- 
lum guides, more attention to indirect methods of teaching* and the 
search for appropriate sequence in the growth pattern of the child 
are other points that followed more or less directly from acceptance 
of the general approach. 

'Phe major effect of the confrontation with British programs has 
been to reestablish, at least among an influential group of spokes- 
men for the teaching of F5nglish» some of the better parts of the 
progressive vision. A concern with people rather than content has 
reasserted itself; the personal and social values of literature are 
once again being explored,^" Yet the men who are leading the 
movement !)ack toward these progressive ideals are men who were 
deeply involved in developing the academic model. They know its 
strengths as well as its weaknesses and have insured that it» too, 
continues to have its influence: they have a continuing awareness of 
the need for literature which is honest and mature, literature which 
will challenge rather than merely **adjust** its readers; they are ' 
seeking to define more clearly its importance in the lives of all of us: 
and tliey are attempting to preserve and strengthen the sense of 
profession that developed in the process of building the academic 
nio(iel. These emphases, of course* are also true to the original 
progressive vision, but they differ greatly. from the emphases that, 
developed after the Second World War.^' 



Industrial Models 

Rven as some teachers began to re-emphasize the traditional 
values of lilnglish as a **humanistic*' or *iiberalizing** subject, a 
second aspect of the early progressive movement was also gaining 
new momentum. This was the concern with efficiency and utilitar- 
ianism that first found expression in Franklin Bobbitt*s lists of 
specific objectives and later in Henry Morrison*s unit method of 
instruction, now reconceptualized as '*hehavioral objectives" and 
**accountability/' Reinvigorated by industrial successes with the 
"systems apr*^>ach*' to management, as well as by a national mood 
of austerity and tightening budgets^ these approaches have re- 
ceived support from powerful segments of industry and govern- 
ment. 

The proponents of the systems approach have taken industrial 
production as their model for the educational process. At one end of 
the system are the inputs, usually conceptuali'iCed as the present 
achievements, attitudes, and skills of the students; at the other end 
are the outputs, the skills and attitudes that it is desirable for 
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sluck-nLs 10 havo. The discrepancy lietween input and output de- 
fines the educatumal task. Proponents have claimed a number of 
virtues tor thus system: it will be eftlcient instruction, in that it will 
he possible to eliminate activities which do not contribute to the 
achievement ot the specifit<l goals; it will be individualized instruc 
tion. since the discrepancy between input and output will differ 
h-om student to student; and it will provide a measure of the extent 
t(» winch each district, school, or teacher achieves its stated objec- 
tives. It will also provide very direct cost accounting: the school 
board will be ab e to see which programs are working and how 
much they cost. W ,thin a system conceptualized in such terms, it is 
a shoit step to considering subcontracting one or anotheh segment 
ol the total program, and indeed exactly such an approach has been 
tried on an experimental basis. In some versions, a "performance 
contract has been an in-school system of incentives, with salaries 
of teachers tied to the extent to which their students meet or 
surpass prespecified performance criteria. In other versions the 
contract has been made with an outside, often profit-makine 
corporation, again with payment contingent upon successful wr- 
(irmance by the students. In the 1969-70 academic year, the first 
o-n T^fu""'^"^"*' performance contracts went into operation; by 
19/0-71 there were ov..r 100. Initial results from these projects were 
not enc-ouraging. In Office of Education experiments Involving six 
diffcrcM companies, the 13.000 students in experimental classes did 
no better than those in conventional programs. All six companies 
lost money: the USOE withdrew its support for furthel- attempts; 
and the number of experiments began to fall off.-' 

Still the emphasis on careful cost accounting has received verj' 
powertul support and seems likely to continue, even if experiments 
rr!-« I'':';''"'mance contracts come to a halt. President Nixon, in his 
19/0 Education Mes.sago to Congress, emphasized that schools 
must be "accountable" for the results they produce, and he did so 
in the context of reducing expenditures. Congress has reflected 
similar concerns through its endorsement of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, and the USOE has sponsored large- 
.scale demonstrations of the systems approach to educational prob- 
lems. More recently, the Committee for Economic Development, an 
organization of 200 business leaders with considerable power to 
shape national policy, has endorsed similar principles in a policy 
•statement. Education for the Urban Disadvantaged <1971): 

\Vc aR' convinced that the financial .support of the schools should be in 
s(.nie way tied to their actual pmdurtlvity, so that a better product, 
when jiidBBd by competent techniques of assessment, would yield 
increased support. If this were achieved, we !)elieve the schooLs would 
become more inventive, more innovative, more effective, and more 
productive of jjood education.*' 
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The difficulty of providing "competent techniques of assess- 
ment" has led to a concurrent emphasis on detailed specification of 
instructional objectives. Here one of the most influential publica- 
tions has been a brief book by Robert F. Mager. published in 1961 
as Prepariiifj Objectives for Programmed InstrncUon. U was re- 
issued the following year with the somewhat more general title, 
Preparing Instructional Objectives. The content of the two editions 
is identical even in the pagination, but the shift in title recognizes 
that the specification of "behavioral objectives" has become some- 
what independent of the concern with programmed instruction. The 
objectives that Mager describes are distinguished from other educa- 
tional objectives in that they are based on observations of the overt 
iK'havior of the learner: to Mager. "A statement of an objective is 
useful to the extent that it specifies what the learner mu»t be able 
to DO or PERFORM when he is demonstrating his mastery of the 
objective." Such objectives are the necessary building blocks of a 
systems approach to education. The tendency of such objectives is 
toward greater and greater specificity rather than toward globally 
.stated or long-term goals." . 

Programmed instruction, as suggested by the original title ot 
Mager's book, has be^ii closely related to the evolution of behavior- 
al objectives. Thougli'it has antecedents in experiments with teach- 
ing machines dating back to the 1920s, the programming approach 
gained impetus only .after B. F. Skinner and his disciples began to 
elaborate the pedagogical implications of his behavioral psychol- 
ogy. Initial experiments were carrie^d out almost exclusively in 
industrial and military training situations, where the aim was to 
teach a student a particular skill as quickly and efficiently as 
possible. To a large extent behavioral techniques were successful m 
these contexts, whether presented by machine, through pro- 
grammed texts, or with the use of instructional films or other 
audiovisual aids." / i-„ ti. 

Since the early sixties there have been attempts to generalize the 
success of these training programs into a model for refonn of public 
education. It was this generalization that prompted initial attempts 
to specify behavioral objectives. These were to provide the neces- 
sary reduction of general goals into very specific component skills 
that t-ould be taught step by step. Each step would be assessed 
'individually, and progress continued only when the component had 
been mastered. The great difficulties which programmers encoun- 
tered in their attempts to find operational specifications of goals in 
the educational literature lie at the heart of the current focus on the 
objectives themselves. But the research in programmed learning 
continues and seems destined to reassert itself as various subsets ot 
objectives become adequately specified. 

The response of teachers of English to these movements has 
ranged from vehement denunciations to considerable enthusiasm; a 
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niiddlu Kroup fiave resignedly concluded that since someotn^ is 
KoiiiK to write the objectives for English it had better be someone 
who understands the subject. The most notable example of this 
position was the Tri*University Project, which included former 
NCTK executive secretary J. N. Hook among its directors and 
Robert Mager as a ^'senior consultant"*; many other distinguished 
figures in [English education were involved. Supported by Office of 
Education funds, the project began as a two-year attempt to write 
and test bofiavioral objectives for the high school English curricu- 
lum. Somewhat skeptical about the appHcahility of the behavioral 
friimework to the Rnglish program, the project as described by 
Hook hoped to develop a "carefully prepared, well-reasoned state- 
ment subscribed to by representative leaders in the profession** that 
would " guide developers of such objectives and prevent their mis- 
use.*''" 

Most criticism of behavioral objectives in English instruction 
centers on the measurement problems associated with the goals 
which teachers have long cherished, especially for the teaching of 
literature. What exactly does '^appreciation*' mean in terms of 
observable behaviors? How does one tell if a student has had a 
■•confrontation/' or has clarified his system of personal values as a 
result of what he has read? Supporters of behavioral objectives 
have suggested that such concepts can he operationalized if teach- 
ers of English accept a broad definition of behavior. For example, 
James Hoetker. then associated with the Central Midwest Regional 
Kducational Laboratory, offered such unorthodox behavioral specif- 
ications of objectives as **the students will cut class less often** or 
••the students will take a walk in the woods/* The Tri-University 
Project used a somewhat similar approach in some of the objectives 
in its preliminary catalog. These emphasized that **the student 
volunteers and participates with animation/' for example, or that 
he "defends orally or in writing * the rights of others to read 
potentially offensive material. Such approaches represented an at- 
tempt to preserve within the framework of behavioral objectives the 
kind of behaviors which a humanistically oriented teacher is likely 
to favor. 

NCTK. through a new Commission on the English Curriculum, 
adopted a cautious, even slightly negative stance toward the issues 
posed by behavioral objectives. While granting the value of specify- 
ing more precisely the goals of the course in English, the commis- 
sion offeriHi a resolution to the 1969 annual business meeting urging 
in part, 

That those in the profession who do undertake to write behavioral 
objectives <a) make specific plans to account for the total English 
curriculum: (b) make an intention to preserve iand. if need hv, fight 
fori the retention of important humanistic Soals of education: and (c) 
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insist on these goals regarcJIess of whether or not there exist instru- 
ments at the present time for measuring the desired changes in be- 
havior,^" 

The papers which the commission chose to publish as a result of a 
special conference on behavioral objectives reflect the same cautious 
ambivalence, with contributions covering the full range from en- 
thusiastic support to outright denunciation. 



Toward a New Curriculum in English 

The late 1960s were years in which the American high school 
underweiit a major realignment of values. In response to the na- 
tional agony over the Vietnam war, student unrest, escalating prob- 
lems in the inner city, and a widespread malaise even among aca^ 
demically talented students, the emphasis in educational thought 
shifted gradually bu£ unmistakably away from knowledge of an 
academic discipline toward the process of knowing and the dig- 
nity of the individual Men who had once led the attack on the 
progressives shifted their ground, now attacking the dehumaniza- 
tion of the school that seemed to have accompanied the academic 
approach* Charles Silberman, an early supporter of the academic 
resurgence, presentfed one comprehensive critique (1970) on behalf 
of the Carnegie Corporation, turning to Britain for a constructive, 
alternative. The progressives and John Dewey— the archenemies of 
the late fifties— became once again leaders behind whom teachers 
and their spokesmen were proud to march, 

This shift in values has led to its own period of experiment in the 
teaching of English, "Relevance'* is one focus of concern; this is the 
contemporary version of the progressive educator*s emphasis on the 
needs and interests of his students. In this context it is not 
surprising to find that many of the experiments being offered are 
variations upon methods that were central to progressive peda- 
gogy. Drama and oral expression, contracts, the project method, 
unit instruction, student-directed seminars, popular media, con- 
temporary literature and social commentary, minimum essentials, 
interdisciplinary study— all have reemerged in the past few years,***^ 
There have also been new approaches: simulation techniques 
("gaming*') and sensitivity training are the more prominent ex- 
amples, How these proposals will evolve is still uncertain. Rather 
than a new and fully formulated curriculum^ they represent the 
attempts of the present generation of teachers to explore their own 
version of the progressive vision. As yet these explorations are 
open minded; they have not coalesced around a new metaphor of 
the educational process nor produced their own articulated body of 
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thtwy. But it is out of them, and out of the many different 
theorists from whom the suggestions stem, that that metaphor and 
that theory will eventually emeige. 

Yet if the new pedagogy remains uncertain, the pressures on the 
hnglish course have already begun to break down the traditional 
tive-day-a-week. four-year institutional framework within which 
that pedagogy will he implemented. The erosion of the institutional 
form of the course is highly significant, for it marks the end of a 
Jong tradition of high school organization and opens the way for 
even more radical experiments than have yet been proposed. 

The fust attacks on the institutional pattern of the high school 
were sponsored by the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion during the 1950s. Early admissions and advanced placement 
have already been discussed, but they are clearly relevant here too; 
both implied that the four-year high school course was not inviol- 
able, leam teaching was another approach which received some 
support from the Ford Fund; it was especially popular in humani- 
ties-programs where the breadth of content required the talents of 
teachers tra ned in several different subject areas. Experiments 
with instructional groups of different sizes often evolved out of 
these teaching teams: large-group lectures one day, for example, 
followed by seminar discussions the next." The "Rutgers Plan" 
vvas another early experiment that advocated variable class size. 
Ihis emerged from a six-week workshop, held at Rutgers under 
l ord l und sponsorship during the summer of 1959. This workshop 
sought ways to allow teachers to work with students individually or 
in small discussion groups, without forcing schools to enlarge their 
faculties. Iheir proposal, quite radical for its time, involved a 
complete restructuring of the time schedule and the use of "para- 
professionals as nonteaching monitors. English classes would 
spend two days a \veek doing free reading, in groups as large as 
200: one day a week doing diagnostic tests and self-correcting 
homework: one day a week in groyp discussions of student papers; 
and one day a week in group discussions of literature, Thouch the 
Rutgers Plan was not widely adopted, it is important as another 
early suggestion that class size and class groupings might be varied 
tor different instructional purposes." 

The approach which is now becoming widespread is the elective 
curriculum m English, but this is a blanket label for a wide variety 
of different approaches to curriculum reform. Elective^ themselves 
are of course not new: a four-year English course as a graduation 
requirement has never been fully established. Even where students 
must take four years of English, the senior course has often offered 
electives which could be taken either to supplement or to replace 
the standard course. Most of the humanities courses discussed in 
the previous chapter were offered as electives; so were the world 
literature coUrs<-s out of which they grew. This form of elective 
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never posed a challenge to the traditional course, however; the 
choice was usually as much a matter of **tracking" as it was of 
^'electing/* with certain courses clearly regarded as the prerogative 
of the college-bound and nthers clearly appropriate for the terminal 
student. During the late 1960s, however, this changed radically, 
with the elective curriculum in its various manifestations being 
suggested as a replacement for the junior and senior high school 
course in English.^* ^ 
One source of this shift has been the failure of the academic 
model for the curriculum to find any widely accepted structuring 
principles. If there is no structure, the argument has gone, then 
there is no reason to impose one artificially through a four-year, 
required course of study. Let the teacher teach what he knows best, 
and the students study the subjects in which they are most 
interested. Courses which have emerged from this point of view 
have oftpn been constructed on a loose analogy with the college 
curriculum, with highly academic offerings like **Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Poetry/* ^^Communications/' or "The Modern Novel/' In 
spite nf such traditionalism, hnwever. a major argument in support 
of the elective curriculum has been that it is more responsive to the 
demands* of the students, more ^'relevant,*' than the traditional 
course. The hope is that if students thre allowed to choose what they 
will study, their interest and enthusiasm will increase. In many 
schools this has been coupled with an attempt to discover the 
courses which students would like to have offered, rather than 
simply giving them a choice among the particular interests of the 
teachers. 

In some of the more interesting experiments, interest groups 
resulting from a completely elective program of study have been 
used to replace the traditional age grade organization of the high 
school. Teaching groups may contain the whole secondary school 
age range, though more usually this is restricted through a phase 
elective" system roughly comparable to the system of introductory, 
intermediate, and advanced courses of the college curriculum. The 
nongraded curriculum was popularized by experiments at the Mel- 
bourne (Florida) High School during the early sixties, but it was 
only later combined with the elective approftch.^' Where electiyes 
have been carried furthest, they have been combined with radical 
restructuring of the curriculum as a whole into ^^shnrt-coir-'es" or 
mini- courses'' of anywhere from a few weeks to a semester in 
length: these provide students with new sets of options at regular 
intervals. Class periods of variable length, courses which meet only 
a few times a week instead of every day. and independent study 
have been natural results of the attempt to fit the institutional 
structure to the course content, instead of the courses tn the 
existing institutional frame. Computer-compiled timetables have 
been crucial in snme of these programs, overcoming the otherwise 
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overwhelming complexities inherent in frequent readjustment of 
complex schedules, 

Finally, proponents of behavioral objectives and programmed 
instruction have also found that a program of electives is one of the 
more convenient ways to introduce their approaches, often pairing 
them with some form of minimum essentials examination. In some 
versions of such programs, students enter the elective phase only 
after successfully completing an introductory **basic skills" couvse 
or proficiency examination. In others, the two proceed in concert, 
with programmed <or '"self-paced") instructional units forming part 
of the work and elected courses forming the remainder. There is 
usually no choice about the skills prograrh; all students must work 
their way to a certain level of competence, though instruction is 
individualized'* in that they can proceed at their own pace. Even 
this is not universal, however; in some programs a wide variety of 
sclf^paced units are offered as electives. 

At present ♦ elective English is an administrative convenience; it 
represents no particular pedagogical theory though it has usefully 
served the ends of several. Because it has no structuring principles 
of its own, the elective program is volatile. All kinds of new studies 
and new approaches can find a place in the curriculum, and older 
studies that have usually taken second place can emerge on an 
equal footing. Film has become a full-fledged part of the English 
program in many schools; drama has emerged from its long dol- 
drums: literatures from other countries are receiving new and more 
focussed attention. On the other hand, the very openness of the 
elective approach leaves it vulnerable to charges of frivolousness, 
triviality, and lack of coherence^*— charges which emphasize the 
need for the elective curriculum to be treated as a way to implement 
a broader pedagogical theory, rather than as an end in itself. Until 
it is placed within such a larger framework, the elective curriculum 
totters between the Scylla of the academic, subject-centered ap- 
proach and the Charybdis of meeting trivial and temporary **needs 
and interests,'* 
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This chapter is a summary of a number of continuing problems in the 
teaching of English. It is a personal statement, not an historical one, but it 
arises out of the long immersion In historical questions that preparing this 
book required. In a sense, it is a statement of the lessons of history, as one 
person learned them. 



Chapter IX 



Afterword: 

The Problems Remaining 



Teachers of literature have never successfully resisted the pressure 
to formulate their subject as a body of knowledge to be imparted. 

The teaching of literature has from the beginning been under 
considerable pressure to formulate itself as a body of knowledge, a 
recognized content to be acquired by the student. In the delibera* 
tions of the Committee of Ten and its Yassar Conference such a 
conceptualization was overt, a necessary precondition if the subject 
were to take its place beside the other subjects as a true disciplin- 
ary study; In later years it was more often covert, emerging not in 
the philosophy of the subject matter but in the way in which that 
philosophy was operath. ialized in the classroom. Thus the progress 
sives of the late thirties, who provided the most complete rationale 
for English as a series of experiences rather than a specific set of 
content, in the end structured their curriculum around a series of 
"enabling objectives" which continued to stress knowledge; the 
•[primary objectives^' derived from the experience approach had 
little direct influence on the classroom. 

This stress on content has been in part responsible for the 
uneasiness which teachers of English have traditionally felt about 
the definition of their subject matter. The Committee of Ten in 
effect brought together a number of disparate subjects, each with 
its own body of rules and formal subject matter, and called them 
**English/' Beyond the cliche'that each of these studies deals with 
language, they have no real unity as subject matter; attempts to 
interrelate them have been artificial and, for the most part, short* 
lived. Whether the model for the educational process has been 
growth in language, the four basic skills (reading, writing, listen* 
ing, speaking), or the three basic disciplines' (language, literature, 
and composition), some aspect of what teachers considered to be 
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important has been lost, reemerging to assert its own values and 
undercut the basis of the reconciliation. Inevitably, the edges of the 
subject have blurred and wavered, creating for the teacher of 
English a perpetual crisis of identity. 

The acknowledged goals of the teaching of literature are in conflict 
with the emphasis on specific knowledge or content. 

Part of the uneasiness which teachers have felt with attempts to 
define their subject matter as a body of knowledge results from an 
awareness, often unarticulated, that the goals which they seek to 
accomplish through the teaching, of literature are ultimately not 
defined by such knowledge, but rather are questions of values and 
perspective— the kinds of goals usually summed up as those of a 
"HberaK* or **humanistic** education. At all stages of our history, 
including those in which the primary goals of education would seem 
most antithetical to such emphases, teachers have paid at least 
passing tribute to the broadening aspects of literature. Only rarely 
have they considered, however, the implications of such an empha- 
sis for the way their subject should be taught, being for the most 
part content to assume that the- humanistic benefits would follow 
naturally from exposure to the proper content; the repeated obser- 
vation that the teaching of literature was failing to achieve, those 
broader ends with any significant number of students has usually 
been mustered during the course of an attempt to substitute one 
body of content for another, rather than to suggest that it is the 
stress on content itself that is at fault. 

Teachers of English need to make the distinction between knowl- 
edge which informs their teachings and that which should be 
imparted to the student. 

Virtually every development in scholarship in English studies 
has been seen as offering the inevitably proper definition of the 
Content of the secondary school class. Grammar and rhetoric in the 
eighteenth century, philology in the nineteenth, sociology during 
the thirties, semantics in the forties, and the New Criticism in the 
sixties have been taken up and transplanted by enthusiastic teach- 
ers; and each has been supplanted in its turn by equally enthusi- 
astic proponents of a newer critical perspective, or, in periods of 
extreme disorientation, by those who claim that everything is valid 
(and necessary) if we are to give students a iuU experience of 
literature. 

Yet without questioning the value of scholarship, it is legitimate 
to ask whether such developments in critical theory should be so 
directly ^generalized to the presumably less sophisticated studies of 
the secondary school classroom. There must be some level of 
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response to (or knowledge about) literature that intervenes between 
that of the novice and that of the scholar, and it is presumably with 
those intervening levels thai a secondary school teacher should be 
concerned. The generalizations of scholarship and criticism will 
certainly be of importance in providing teachers with a frame of 
reference to order and direct their teaching, but a frame of reference 
for the teacher and a body of knowledge for the student are 
different things. 

. This over-responsiveness to scholarly emphases has led propo- 
nents of virtually all points of view to ask that the secondary 
program in literature achieve a goal or series of goals which in fact 
have not been realized at any level of scholarship. The attempts at 
defining a curriculum which fall into this category are endless: the 
sur\^ey course designed to give an historical view of literature, when 
a comprehensive history of literature has yet to be written; the core 
curriculum designed tn unify the various fields of knowledge, when 
philosophers and scholars alike hav<B struggled to achieve such a 
synthesis even for themselves; the spiral curriculum which seeks to 
build a sequence and scope on the basis of the structure of the 
discipline, when scholarly views of the **discipline" of English are 
themselves only beginning to emerge and are often in conflict; the 
attempt to prescribe critical standards for motion pictures before 
the medium had evolved or critical theory had built up around it. 
The quarrel in all of these cases is not with the vision of the teacher 
as coequal in the struggle to solve complex professional and schol- 
arly problems: it is with the parochial presupposition (so evident in 
many, discussions) that the solutions are ready at hand, waiting 
only for the teacher to have the courage to abandon his outmoded 
ways and, finally, bring the light and power of knowledge to his 
students. 

There is a need to reconceptualize the ''literary heritage*' and its 
implications for patterns of teaching. 

The proposition that a meaningful literary heritage may be 
something other than knowledge of the Great Books has too rarely 
been entertained. The teaching of literature began as an attempt to 
introduce students to the best authors and writings of the English 
tradition, with instruction at times concentrating wholly on bio- 
graphical and historical data. Such studies were thought to have 
several justifications: they would provide a common set of reference 
points for the culture at large: they would teach the student to 
respect that culture by giving him a sense of his heritage"; and 
they would improve his personal system of values. Only gradually 
did the implicit faith in the power of these books begin to be 
replaced by an awareness that they do not automatically exert their 
benevolent influence. 
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Any definition of a literary heritage in terms of specific books or 
authors distorts the cultural significance of a literary tradition by 
failing to recognize that what the Great Books offer is a continuing 
dialogue on the moral and philosophical questions centra! to the 
culture itself. The usefulness of the heritage lies in the confronta- 
tion with these issues which it provides: any acquaintanceship 
which avoids the confrontation is both trivial and irrelevant, an 
observation often subsumed in the comment that each generation 
takes from the past what it needs, reconstructing the Iiterar>^ 
hierarchy on contemporary terms. 

Yet even accepting such a need for engagement, there remain 
difficult (juestions about what exactly is necessary to achieve the 
desired goals. Does a sense of heritage require that all readers have 
experience with the same books? the same authors? some writings 
from the same centuries? Or can it» as the authors of the Harvard 
a»port on general education asserted, arise simply from contempo- 
rary aMnterpretations of the central philosophical issues? One could 
argue from this point of view that the teacher should turn to 
contemporary voices not as bridges to works of the past, but 
because they are themselves the living embodiment of that part of 
the literary heritage which is of most concern , This is not to deny 
that the perspective of the past offers important insights into the 
present, nor that it can deepen and enrich contemporary thought; it 
is simply to assert that it is the contemporary thought which is of 
foremost importance. 

The teaching of litorature is a political act. 

From the time of its use in colonial primers, the power of 
literature to shape values and beliefs has been recognized and put 
to use. How it has been used has been to some extent responsive to 
cultural and political forceps, during the nineteenth century shifting 
from religious doctrine to secularizations of the Protestant ethic, 
and later still toward the social and political reform of the progres- 
sive era. The progressive educators recognked perhaps most fully 
that literature is fundamentally a progressive force in society/ Not 
only do contemporary authors tend to challenge and redefine con- 
ventional beliefs, but the much vaunted **broadening" of experience 
that literature offers implic»s that it is valuable to broaden the 
personal and social perspectives of the peer culture. To transcend 
boundaries— geographical, social, ethnic, historical, or moral— 
through literature is a first step toward transcending them in other 
aspects of one*s life. 

Of all of the approaches to the teaching of literature, that 
associated with providing students with a sense of their literary 
heritage is most often associated with a conservative point of view, 
yet even it is ultimately a disruptive rather than a stabilizing 
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olemunt. It would be very difficult to argue that the values which 
give continuity and stability to a society such as ours are in fact 
those to be found in the literature of the past. Though we may find 
continuing attention to certain moral (and political) dibmmas. the 
resolutions oFFered by Shakespeare certainly differ radically from 
thosc'of Plato or Sartre, just as the conception of democracy which 
one can find in the writings of the founding fathers differs in certain 
basic ways from that which guides our country today. If our 
cultural traditions were those of stability rather than change, and if 
our great literature arose out of and reflected those values, we 
might be able to offer the literary heritage as the stabilizing force it 
is often thought to be. Instead, the Great Works offer the same 
challenges to the parochial point of view as do contemporary 
writers, though they do not deal with them in contemporary terms. 
The moral dilemmas, the shifting perspective, the catholicity of 
views are implicitly offered to anyone who studies literature at alL 
These progressive goals of improving the individual <and 
through him. society) may be in direct opposition to the goals of a 
body politic concerned primarily with stability. An implicit recogni- 
tion of this tension between literature and convention may l)e a 
contributing factor in the teacher s continuing search for ways to 
define a circumscribed and thus safer body of knowledge. Because 
the school is locally controlled and vulnerable to community pres- 
sure, because the teacher is often a product of that community and 
that culture* it has simply been more convenient to teach about 
literature and thus to limit its progressive impulses. 

Language skills have been narrowly conceptualized a$ an indepon- 
dent and functional aspect of the English program. 

Language skills have played a central role in justifications for 
the role of English in the school curriculum. Whether educating 
immigrants at the turn of the century or defeniing the importance 
of English to national defense during the sixties, teachers have 
been quick to cite the importance of speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing in day-to-day life. More often than not, such defenses 
have provided the screen behind which the teaching of literature 
could continue to flourish. 

Yet in spite of the continuing importance of skills to the defense 
of the curriculum as a whole, there has been precious little consid- 
eration t)f the relationship between the skills of English and the 
"higher ' goals of expression or response to literature. Almost 
without exception, skills have been treated as subjects for direct 
teaching, sometimes within a framework of lessons, sometimes as 
"incidentar* or functional** instruction opportunistically inserted 
in the course of other work. In language the tenacity of direct 
teaching is especially clear because of the old and well-documented 
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evidence that grammatical knowledge has no demonstrable rela- 
tionship to writing ability; but grammar has held its place in the 
eurrieulum, protected by the desire of teachers to have something 
concrete and **usefur' to do in their classes. In the teaching of 
literature* the (ocua on skills has meant attention to reading* with 
any special skills involved in the reading of literature lumped 
together as **higher* * reading skills. 

Yet consider the implications of asserting that the humanistic 
aspects of English build on skills. It is then legitimate— even 
wise— to assert that there is no point in teaching literature when 
the students have not ** mastered** all of the skills of reading. One 
of the sad results of exactly such a conceptualization of literature 
as the culmination of the reading program has been the nearly 
complete elimination of literary materials from elementary school 
readers, a trend that has begun to reverse itself somewhat in 
response to widespread criticisin of the Dick and Jane stories, as 
well -as the more positive examples offered by such children's 
authors as Dr. Seuss. At the high school level, similar assumptions 
have led to the rather pedestrian selections that fill the anthologies 
for the lower tracks. 

Considerable evidence has accumulated to suggest— if common 
sense is not enough— that literary response is not the last part of 
the hierarchy of reading skills but is indeed primal and immediate. 
Children's love of word games and nursery rhymes is well known 
and has often been cited as the first stage of literary development— 
surely preceding the development of reading skills— and the profes- 
sional literature is full of anecdotal accounts of non-readers who* 
like l»*ader*s delinquent boys* responded immediately and with 
considerable depth to literary selections far above their ** reading 
level," as well as to artistic presentations through media such as 
stage or film. Few indeed would assert that it is good pedagogy to 
provide a tenth grader reading at a second grade level with a second 
grade reading text; yet that is the logical conclusion to draw if one 
accepts literature as representing a set of **higher reading skills/* 
More progress might be expected in the teaching of literature if 
teachers recognized that it involves a response to patterns of 
experience not necessarily dependent upon reading skills at all. 

A focm; on correcting taste has obscured the heed for fostering 
respon$;e. 

The notion of **taste** in literature is another term which, like 
**heritage,'* has suffered from the attempt to define the subject as a 
body of content. Concentrating on adult standards of mature (or 
'*good**) literature, teachers have conceptual b,ed children *s prefer- 
ences negatively, as si^mething to be exposed in their shallowness 
and eliminated. This has been most evident in attitudes toward 
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journalism and motion pictures: these were confronted at least 
initially as evils lurking just over the horizon, ready to lure the 
unsuspecting pupil away from his six-foot shelf. Similar attitudes, 
however, have led teachers of literature to spend many class hours 
deriding Zane Grey» O. Henry, or (more recently) James Bond, It is 
a curiously negative stance for a profession that prides itself on the 
broadening and humanistic values of its subject matter, a stance 
that condemns^ without providing a real alternative; the ready and 
easy path for the student to follow is to discover the teacher's 
preferences, a body of knowledge about acceptable responses to be 
learned and used during English class, and promptly set aside 
thereafter. 

It is ^^xactly because it produces this result that the stress on 
taste is antithetical to the underlying goals of instruction. The way 
to build taste— as has been recognized by some teachers in aJl of 
our historical periods— is to open new vistas rather than to shut off 
old one^s. Everyone reads with pleasure at many different levels; 
even the sophisticated literary scholar has been known to admit 
that in (daily) moments of weakness he picks up the comic strips. It 
is a natural and perfectly wholesome response, and the base on 
which any more sophisticated response must build. 

The stress on developing **good taste" through their classes in 
Uteri vure has made teachers overly sensitive to the less distin- 
guiiihed products of contemporary culture. Somehow students al- 
ways read less than they **used to": poetry is always **neglected 
completely''; teaching has obviously **failed'* when the second-rate 
movie draws the largest crowds, and Forever Amber or Loue Story 
tops the best seller lists. Few realize the extent to which each 
generation has had its formula authors; we are simply more aware 
of our own because time has dimmed the memory of those that 
came before. 

If the teacher has failed, it has been ia failure to recognize that 
the appeal of the second rate involves a legitimate literary response 
upon which he should serk to build. The greatest art is structured 
from the same elements; it differs from the lesser only in the 
subtlety and complexity with which those elements are put to use. 
It is this very structural complexity and subtlety, if we accept the 
one lesson the New Critics should have driven home to us all, which 
gives the **great'* literature its depth of meaning and significance, 
and which allows us t( return again and again for fresh insights and 
new perspectives. 

The eduviUwe effecL^ of the act of reading need to he defined. 

Because skills have been viewed as a separate dimension of work 
in English, often undertaken as a **service" to other areas of the 
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school, there has heen little attention to the extent to which they 
are a natural result of other aspects of English studies. Though 
teachers have exhibited an implicit faith that the act of reading is 
itself educative when they have encouraged wide reading as an 
adjunct of their regular program of instruction, there have been 
virtually no attempts to formulate what exactly those effects are. 
Proponents of extensive study have been content with the vague 
supposition that such work in some sense ^ broadens'' the student; 
supporters of intensive work have just as assuredly asserted that 
response follows understanding. 

Yet this surely is an oversimplification; a reader begins with 
Mmie sense of meaning, however incomplete, and it is this original 
response which is refined and guided by the process of close 
analysis and explicit interpretation. But if reading does begin with 
, some sense of meaning, the very structural features which close 
reading emphasizes must exert a certain discipline over the reader s 
response, shaping and controlling his experience perhaps to a 
greater extent than teachers have recognized or been willing to 
admit. The patterned nature of a work of literature will bring a 
reader up short if his own interpretation begins to wander too far 
from that which the author intended, though it may still remain at 
quite a distance from the scholar's perception of the work, or even 
from a response that a scholar would accept as "correct** {in the 
sense of fully consistent, parsimonious, and nontrivial). Even 
granting that the response of the novice will miss much of the 
complexity and subtlety of the **great works,'* it does not necessar- 
ily follow that the educative power of well-written passages is not 
strong enough to develop in the student who is reading widely 
exactly the same sensitivity that the advocates of close reading 
have been concerned with. Since the effects of extensive reading are 
more personal and less explicitly formulated, they may provoke a 
respon.se less subject to the **distancing** and loss of involvement 
that can result from the imposition of a cognitive, content-centered 
frame of reference. 



Goals for the study of English depend upon prior assumptions 
about the nature and purpose of education. 

Much attention has always been given to the specification of 
adequate goals for instruction in English. It has been taught as a 
way to exercise the faculties of memory and reason, to teach basic 
language skills, to provide guidance and adjustment, to introduce 
the student to the conceptual structure of an academic discipline. 
Such goals are often in conflict and can be ordered only on the basis 
of principles which derive from assumptions about education as a 
whole. If academic subject matter is to be at the top of the 
educational hierarchy, goals for instruction must logically be based 
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in the discipline itself. Any discovery that the discipline is ill 
deiined and somewhat unstable does not alter this, though it may 
make the problem more difficult during the interim period of 
attempting to reformulate what Frye has called the **elementary 
teaching principles/* Conversely, if the purpose of education is 
personal and linguistic growth, then the goals for instruction must 
be tormulated in terms of that growth rather than in the structur- 
ing principles of the discipline of EngHsh-^even if those principles 
have been agreed upon. 

It has always been possible to provide an ''inventory" of goals 
(l)ehavioral or otherwise) for English, but such an inventory con- 
fuses rather than clarifies the instructional issues: an inventoiy in 
itself provides no way to determine which goals are central and 
which peripheral and derivative. This is the importance of the 
perennial question, *^What Ls English?" To answer it is to specify 
implicitly which goals are central and which of lesser importance. 
If. for example, English is defined as a set of mechanical skills in 
language use, a goal such as *-good spelling" may emerge near the 
top ol the hierarchy, It becomes important in itself and instruction 
can be focusscd directly upon it. This has in fact sometimes 
ha])pened because spelling has been defined as a mark of a good 
education; students have been tested and drilled in spelling for its 
own sake. If, however, English is defined as a way to order and 
understand the world through language, then spelling becomes a 
secondary goal. The focus of instruction will be on using language 
m a significant exploration of the worlds with spelling simply a skill 
which IS useful but not central in that process. Though spelling 
may still be taught directly, such teaching will have to be assessed 
in terms of its effect on the lar^'er goal rather than simply in terms 
ot improvement in spelling ability. 

Sequence in the study of English must derive from psychological 
nit her than logical principles. 

Nineteenth century pedagogy derived from mental discipline and 
faculty psychology represented tht;.extreme opposite of this point of 
view, at that time the educational value :i)f a subject was held to 
stem from its logical principles, and thesd were taught directly. In 
the teaching of English the rules of grammar, rhetoric, arid compo- 
sition were originally important for^ these reasons. Dewcw and the 
progressives emphasized that this was improper, that education 
must be based on the psychology of the child rather than the logic 
of the discipline; but their admonitions were never widely observed 
at the secondary school level. The problem was and is that psychoid 
ogical patterns are far more complex and less fully understood than 
logical ones; anything more than a metaphorical use of terms like 
**growth" and "experience" is extremely difficult. 
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This is one of the problems with behavioral objectives: they 
carry with them pedagogical principles which assume that de- 
sired goals can be reached through the acquisition of component 
behaviors* Though this approach may seem reasonable^ it repre- 
sents a quantum leap in our knowledge about the psychological 
processes underlying the teaching and learning of English. We can 
attempt, as the Tri-University Project has don'e» to list the end 
points of the program; and given the end points we can define a 
beginning as * 'where the student is/* The territory between these 
two extreme^s is vast and uncharted; there is no reason to assume 
that the best way from one to another will be a straight line— or 
even that there is one **best** route that students should follow* 

The most evident examples come from the teaching of compo- 
sition* Por many years the classroom emphasis in this aspect of 
Knglish has been on exactly the sorts of skills that can be most 
easily formulated in terms of behavioral objectives: correct spellings 
i^ood grammar, paragraph form, and the like* All of these are seen 
as very direct antecedents of what has been viewed as good adult 
writing. Yet when the mechanics of good writing have heen success- 
fully taught, good expression has not necessarily followed; the one 
does not grow steadily into the other In a similar way* within the 
study of literature the emphasis on the skflls of reading has not led» 
as some have^hoped* into the **higiher'* skills involved in response to 
Hterature. Whether formulated inVhe pedagogical terms of W, S. 
Gray and the reading specialists or in the literary terms of the New 
Critics* the attempt to provide the **missing elements'* .of the 
n>ature response has not been successful— presumably because the' 
relationship between the mature response and the elements which \ 
make it up has a different psychological nature than those attempts 
have assumed » 

The proponents of behavioral objectives quite rightly assert that 
if we are going to teach a lesson, we had better know why we are 
teaching it. Yet to be able to formulate objectives for a course, and 
in finer grain for any given lesson, does not mean that we can 
specify a sequence of component behaviors that contribute to those 
goals. Behavioral objectives are the wrong sort of objectives for the 
teaching of English not because they emphasize behavior, and not 
because they ask us to be precise about what we are doing, but 
because they divert attention from the central problem of establish- 
ing and maintaining instructional priorities* They assume that 
there are clear and precise **steps along the way** to the goals we 
desire, and that the best way to those goals is to concentrate upon 
those steps/* But the teaching of literature is a more tentative 
enterprise than this implies; we know too little gbout fostering the 
kind of development we seem to cherish^ The very materials with 
which we are working are so complex, touching upon such different 
aspects of the child's linguistic and moral development, that they 
may always resist formulation in the short-term stages that behav; 
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ioral objectives imply. What we seek to do in English is not to add 
discrete components of skill or knowledge, but gradually to elabo- 
rate, the linguistic and intellectual repertoire of our students, a 
process that is more fluid than linear, more fortuitous than predict- 
able. 

Thv defenders of behavioral objectives argue that such complex 
and humanistic objectives need not be abused but in fact can be 
clarified and illuminated: but this is naive. The pressures for a 
hard content in English are strong, and the balance of instructional 
effort easily tipped in their favor. On the other hand, there is a clear 
need for a well -formulated set of goals within a conceptual frame 
from which the sequence and direction of instruction can be speci- 
fied. One of the failures of the progressive program in the late 
thirties was its inability to specify precisely its structuring princi- 
ples, leaving the **experience curriculum'* subject to a continuing 
loss of focus and gradual erosion. When the principles on which the 
scope and sequence of instruction are to be based are not clearly 
specified, it is inevitable that irrelevant activities will claim a place; 
and it is just as inevitable that, if this second stratum of the 
curriculum lias an internal logic of its own, that logic will seek to 
fill the gap in curriculum. theory and establish itself in a central 
rather than a secondary role. Certainly such a filling-of-the-void 
had much to do with the replacement of experience by adjustment 
during the forties and fifties, for adjustment had at least a clearly 
defined end point. 



The Next Chapters 

English as a school subject is relatively young; its history 
stretches back barely a hundred years, its place of prominence much 
le.ss than that. During that time English has responded openly to 
changing pedagogical and social concerns, assimilating and redefin- 
ing them as necessary. Though its very openness has led to many 
false starts and temporary diversions— even a propensity for fads 
and gimmicks— over the long term it has shed the distortions of one 
point of view after another. Here, too, we may be dealing with the 
educative effects of the subject matter: the scope of English is too 
broad, its influence, on those who teach it too consuming, for it to 
ionf^ remain confined within a narrow framework. Today's teachers 
of English are better trained than their predecessors, with a stronger 
national organization and a more professionally oriented body of 
colleagues than at any previous time. Though the shape of the **new 
English" may be unclear from the perspective of the present, the 
next chapters of this history, when they are written, will surely 
describe a curriculum better than any we have seen in the past. 



This section gatiicrs together important secondary sources and surveys of the 
teaching of Engllsli; those which figured prominently in tlie present study are 
briefly annotated. Tlie many contemporarj' &ooks, articles, and monographs 
out of wliich tiie history grew arc not listed here; representative examples are 
referenced m the appropriate places in the text. Dissertations dealing witli 
any aspect of the history of English instruction are included in the 
bibhograpliy, even when not directly relevant to the teaching of literature. 
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Appendix 1: Some Important Dates in the Teaching of English 



c. 1690 The Neiv England Prima' issued by Benjamin Harris. 

1755 Ebenezer Kinnorsley appointed professor of the English tongue 
and oratory, College of Pennsylvania. 

1759-84" 'Hugh Blair lectures at Edinburgh, continuing an earlier series by 
Adam Smith; publishes Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
(1783). 

1783-95 Noah Webster publishes his Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language, 

1819 The College of New Jersey sets an entrance requirement in English 
grammar. 

1836 The first volume of McGuffey's Readers appears. 

1848 Thomas Budge Sha\v*s Outlines of English Literature published in 
London; American edition follows in 1849. 

1857 Francis Andrew March appointed professor of English language 
and comparative philology /Lafayette College. 

1867 Matthew Arnold publishes Culture and Anarchy, 

1867 William James Rolfe, principal at Cambridge High School, TSlas- 
.sachusetts, publishes an annotated «/u/ms Caesar. 

1874 Harvard requires the reading of standard authors as part of its 
entrance requirement in English compdsltlon. 

1876 Francis James Child appointed professor of English ^t llarvarcfc his 
student, Robert Grant, earns the first American V\i3. in li^ish 
literature. 

1893-94 Vassar Conference on English called by t^he Coituftttfte^ of Ten; 

Yale sets an entrance requirement in English liite'^tare separate 
from composition; National Conference On niform Entrance 
Uequirements in English organixt^. 

1B95 Hiram ^JOrson publishdsliis Aims of literary Study, 

1899 John I>ewey*s School and}>oticty published; ^EA Committee ort 
College Kntran(?e Requirements makes Its report. 

1901 First r<^gional aissociation of teachers of lilnglish organized, in New 
England. 
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1902-03 Textbooks on the teaching of EngHsli published by Percival Chubb 
and by George R* Carpenter, FrankHn T, Baker, and Fred Scott. 

191041 New York State protests about the entrance requirements in 
English lead to the founding of the National Cbuncil of Teachers 
of English, in Chicago, December 1, 191 h 

1916 , College Board decides to offer two examinations in English, one of 

which will not require the study of a set list of books, 

1917 National Joint Committee on English, cosponsored by NCTE and 
NEA, publishes its report, Reorganization of English in Secondaiy 
Schools. 

1918 William H. Kllpatrick describes the project method; Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Educalion published. 

1922-24 Scott, Foresman Literature and Life series sets the pattern for 
sciiool anthologies. 

1926 NCTE committee report on **The,Place and Function of English in 
American Life" justifies English as a functional study, but ignores 
literature. * -^7^ 

1927 Nancy Cor>-ell completes the first major experimental study in the 
teaching of literature. 

1929 L A. Richards publishes Praclical CriiicUii^. 

1931 College Board Commission on English recommends abolishing of 
entrance examination based on list of texts; the recommendation 
is accepted and leads to the dissolution of the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English, 

1932 Eight- Year Study of the Progressive Education Association begins. 

1935 NCTE Curriculum Commission presents its major report. An 
Experience Curriculum in English. 

1938 Louise Rosenblatt publishes Literature as Exploration for the 
PEA; Cleanth Brooks and Robert Ptnn Warren publish Under- 
standing Poelry. 

1940 Mortiner Adier attacks the progressives in How to Read a Booh. 

1945 NCTE Commission on the English Curriculum organized; its report 
on the secondary- school not published till 1956. 

1950^52 National Science Foundation establislicd; Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education begins experiments with nearly admis- 
sions and advanced placement, 

1957 Sputnik launched; educators focus on the academically talented, 

1958 National Defense Education Act omits funds for English; NCTE 
cosponsors a series of Basic Issues Conferences witli MLA and 
other interested organizations. 
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19d9 Wodds Ilolo Conference held, leading to Bruner^s report The 
Process of iCducation {mO). College Board Commission on 
hnglisl\ ^egms formulation of an academic curriculum in English. 

1962 First ^;ummcr institutes in the teaching of English, under College 
Board sponsorship; Project English and curriculum study centers 
begm. 

1963 National Study of High School English Programs begins. 

1966 Anglo-American Seminar on the Teaching of English held at 
Dartmouth. 

1967 National Study extended to British schools, 

1968-70 Disillusionment with academic reform leads to reassertion of 
progressive principles in the teaching of English; reports ttom 
Dartmouth and the study of British schools surest new models- 
electlves adopted by many secondary schools. 
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Appendix II: Offerings in English in the North CentraJ Area, 1860-1900. 



Percent of Schools Offering* 



Course Title 


I860* 


1866* 


187i- 


1876- 


1881- 


1886* 


1891- 


1896- 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 


95 


1900 


First Year English 


— 


— 


— 






26 


32.5 


42.5 


Second Year English 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


26 


22.5 


35.0 


Third Year English 












23 


15.0 


27.5 


Fourth Year English 












3 


7.5 


15.0 


English 


— 


— 






4 








English Literature 


30 


65 


90 


70 


72 


70 


,52*5 


37.5 


American Literature 


— 


10 


10 


15 


12 


20 


22.5 


15.0 


Literature 


5 








16 


20 


32.5 


35.0 


History of English 








10 










Literature 


5 


5 


5 


4 








Classics 


5 








32 


3 


25.0 


15.0 


Elements of Criticism 


20 






5 










Reading 


30 


35 


5 


10 


24 


30 


2.5 


10.0 


English Language 




5 


5 


10 










Composition 


55 


40 


60 


60 


36 


42 


52.5 


42.0 


Rhetoric 


90 


75 


85 


85 


84 


83 


67.5 


62.5 


Grammar 


60 


4i: 


40 


30 


52 


66 


35,0 


35.0 


Analysis 


55 


40 


35 


2o 


24 


25 


2.5 


2.5 


Word Analysis 


20 






5 


12 


17 


10.0 


12.0 


Orthography 












3 




5.0 


Elocution 


5 


10 


10 


5 


16 


S 






(Latin 


80 


85 


90 


75 


92 


83 


95 


97.5 



*The schools for the various periods overlap but are not strictly identical 
After 1900, "literature"' and "composition" were offered in 100 percent of 
thQ schools. Tills is an excerpt from John E. Stout, The Development of High 
School Currlcuta in the North Central Statef; from 1860^W18, Supplementary 
Educational Monographs vol. 3, no. 3. (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
June 1921), Table X, pp. 71-74. 
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Appendix 111: College Entranice Requirements in English Literature, I874«1900 



Authors and Titles In Order of Their First Appearance on the Entrance Lists.* 
Shakespeare 1874: 



Goldsmith 
Scott 



1 QIA * 

iof4: • 


ifie ieinpesl 




Julius Caesar 




I lie Mercnani of Venice 


1878: 


Macbeth 




Conoianns 




As You Like It 


1879: 


Hicnard 11 




A Midsummer Night^s Dream 


1880: 


King Lear 




Much Ado about Nothing 


1881: 


Romeo and Juliet 




Hamlet 


1882: 


Othello 




twiner Trthn 


1893: 


l\uelfth t^ight 


15174' 


ine Vicar of waRefiela 


1881: 


She Stoops to Conquer 


1882: 


The Deserted Village 


1874: 


Imnhoe 




The Lay of the Last Minstrel 


1877: 


Waverley 




Marmion 


1878: 


Kenilworth 




The Lady of the Lake 


1879: 


Guy Mannering 


1880: 


Quentin Dunvanl 


1881: 


The Abbot 


1882: 


The Bride of Lamntennoor 


1889: 


Rob Roy 


1891: 


Old Mortality 


1892: 


The Talisman 


1896: 


Woodstock 


1878: 


The Sketch Book 


1881: 


Life of Goldsmilh 



Irving 



'^'Iliis is a rearrangement of an appendix provided by Edna Hays, College 
Entrance Rcquircmcnls in English: Their Effects on the High Schools (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936), pp. 133-35. 
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1887 
1891 
1896 


Byron 


1879 


Thackeray 


1879- 
1888 


Macau lay 


1879 

i QQA 

1887 
1888 
1890 
1892; 


Sou they 


1898 


DeQuincey 


1898 


Cooper 


1899 


Addison 


1879 


Gray 


■t OOA 

looU 


Jolmson 


1880 
1887 

i QQQ 

1889 


Dickens 


1880 
1893 


Carlyle 


1880 
1882 
1884 


Milton 


1881 
1895 


Hawthorne 


lool 
1890 
1897 


Eliot 


1881 
1882 
1892 




1884 


Emerson 


1885: 
1893 


Pope 


1886 
1888 
1898 


Lowell 


1886' 



Bracebridge Hall 
TheAlhainbm 
Talcs of^. Traveler 

The Prisoner ofChillon 

Henry Esmond 

The English Humorists 

Essay on Addison 

Life of Johnson 

Essays on Milton and Dryden 

The Lays of Ancient Rome 

Essays on Lord Clive 

Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham 

Life of Nelson 

The Flight of a Tartar Tribe 

The Last of the Mohicans 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 

An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 

Six Chief Lives of the Poets 
Lives of Mil ion and Addison 
Lives of Addison and Pope 
Lives of Swift and Gray 

A Tale of Two Cities 
David Copperfield 

Essay on Johnson 
Essay on Scott 
Essay on Burns 

Paradise Lost (Books I and 11) 

V Allegro 

II Penseroso 

Comus 

Lycidas 

Our Old Home 

Tiie House of the Seven Gabies 
Twice-Told Tales 

Silas Marner 

The Mill on the Floss 

Scenes of Clerical Life 

The Cotter's Saturday Night 

Essay on Eloquence 
Tfie American Scholar 

The Rape of the Lock 
An Essay on Criticism 
Iliad (Books I and XXII) 

Tlie Vision ofSirLaunfal 
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Dryden 


1887 
1899 


Dobson 


1888 


Austen 


1888 


Swift 


1889 


Coleridge 


1890 


Longfellow 


1890 
1892 


Webster 


1890 


Arnold 


1894 


Defoe 


1896 


Burke 


1897 


Tennyson 


1898 



Aiexander*s Feast 
Palamon and Arcite 

Eighteenth Century Essays 

Pride and Prejudice 

GutUver's Travels 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

Evangeline 

The Courtship of Miles Standish 

First Bunker Hill Oration 

Sohrab and Rustum 

A Journal of the Plague Year 

Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies 

The Princess 
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Twenty most popular selections in each period, ranked by order of 
frequency.* 

1917-34 

Childe Harold's Pilgrimage (excerpts) Byron 

The Princess (excerpts) Tennyson 

Home Thoughts, from Abroad Browning 

In Memoriam (excerpts) Tennyson 

The Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell 

History of England (excerpts) . Macaulay 

Walden (excerpts) Thoreau 

Idylls of the King (excerpts) Tennyson 

How They Brough t the Good News from Ghent to Aix Browning 

To a Waterfowl S'?^"^ 

TheRimcof the Ancient Mariner Colendge 

Each and All Emerson 

The Last Leaf Holmes 

The Chambered Nautilus Holmes 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table (excerpts) Holmes 

Gettysburg Address Lincoln 
Annabel Lee , 

The World Is Too Much With Us Wordsworth 

Sohmb and Rustiim Arnold 

Johnson (excerpts) Boswell 

1935.45 

The Princess (excerpts) Tennyson 

Autobiography (excerpts) Franklin 

Idylls of the King (excerpts) Tennyson 

Walden (excerpts) Thoreau 
Invictus 

Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats 

Annabel Lec Poe 

Beou;nV (excerpts) ' Anon. 

On His Blindness Milton 



* Excerpted from Tables VIII, IX, and X, James Warren Olson, The Nature of 
Literature Anthologies Used in the Teaching of High School Knglish 
1917^1957 (Dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 1969; University Microfilm 
No. 69*22,454), pp. 31618. 
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Howe Thoughts, from Abroad Browning 

The Rhne of the Ancient Mariner Colendge 

Lif e of Joh nson (excerpts) Bo^u ell 

Kubla Khan Cderidge 

Ode to the West Wind Shelley 

Diary (excerpts) .^^pys 

// Penseroso Milton 

VAiiegro Milton 

The Man with the Hoe Markham 

History of England (exceipts) Macaulay 

On First Looking into Chapman 's Homer Keats 

1946-57 

She Dwelt among Untrodden Ways Wordsworth 

The People, Yes (excerpts) Sandburg 

Walden (excerpts) Thoreau 

Home Thoughts, from Abroad Browning 

The Soldier ' Brooke 

My Last Duchess Browning 

Autobiography (excerpts) Franklin 

An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard Gray 

Loveliest of Trees Houseman 

Annabel Lee Pq^ 

Macbeth Shakespeare 

In Memoriam (excerpts) Tennyson 

The Princess (excerpts) Tennyson 

Mending Wall pjost 

To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time Herrick 

Speech in the Virginia Convention Henry 

On First Looking into Chapman *s Homer Keats 

/ Hear A merica Singing Wliltman 

To a Waterfowl Bryant 

John Anderson, My Jo Bums 
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Appendix V: ITie Growth of English, 190O-1949 



Year Number of High School Percent of Students Enrolled in* 
Students 

1900 519,251 

1910 739,143 

1915 1,165,495 

1922 2,155,460 

1928 2,896,630 

1934 4,496,514 

1949 5,399,452 

* Estimates and percentages based on enrollments in the four senior high school 
years. The data derive from surveys carried out for the U,S. Commissioner of 
Education; summarized in Bureau of the Census, //fs/onca/ StaUsiics of the 
United States (Washington, D,C: Government Printing Office, 1960), p, 210, 



English 


Latin 


38.5 


50,6 


57.1 


49,0 


58.4 


37,3 


76.7 


27.5 


93,1 


22,0 


90.5 


16,0 


92.9 


7,8 
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Appendix VI: Major OfficGrs of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
19121974 



XCTE Presidenls 




Year 




ArTHi^itirtn 


Name 


While Holding Office 


1912 


Fred Newton Scott 


University of Michigan 


1913 


l*Ved Nowton Scott 


universiLy oi Micnigan 


1914 


Franklin T- Bakor 


k eacners LrOiicge 
Columbia University 


1915 


E, H. Kemper McComb 


iviiiinuui i raiiuiig nign oCilOOl 
Indianapolis^ Indiana 


1916 


Edwin M, Hopkins 


university oi ivansas 


1917 


Allan Abbott 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


1918 


Edwin L. Miller 


Northwestern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


1919 


Joseph M. Thomas 


Uhivcrsity of Minnesota 


1920 


JaniMs Fleming Hosic 


Chicago Normal College 


1921 


H. 0, Paul 


University of Illinois 


1922 


Charles Robert Gaston 


Kicnmond HiII High School 
New York City 


1923 


J. W. Searson 


University of Nebraska 


1924 


Thomas C. Blaisdell 


Slippery Rock State Normal 
College, Pennsylvania 


1925 


T, W. Gosling 


Madison Public Schools 
Wisconsin 


1926 


Sterling Andrus Leonard 


University of Wisconsin 


1927 


Dudley Miles 


Evander Chllds High School 
New York' City 


1928 


Charles Carpenter Fries 


University of Michigan 


1929 


' Rewey Belle Inglis 


University of Minnesota 


1930 


Ruth Mary Weeks 


Paseo High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


1931 


R* L, Lyman 


Unii^rsity of Chicago 
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1932 


Stella S. Center 


John Adams High School 
New York City 


1933 


Walter Barnes 


New York University 


1934 


Oscar J* Campbell 


University of Michigan 


1935 


Charles Swain Tliomas 


Harvard University 


1936 


Dora V, Smith 


University of Minnesota 


1937 


Holland D. Roberts 


Stanford University 


1938 


Marquis Shattuck 


Detroit Public Schools 


1939 


Esste Chamberlain 


Oak Park High School^ Illinois - 


1940 


E, A, Cross 


Colorado State t^ouege oi Ciducation 
Greeley 




Robert C^ Poolev 


University of Wisconsin 


1942 


John J, DoBoer 


Chicago Teachers College 


1943 


Max J. Herzberc 


Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 


1944 


Angela M. Broening 


Baltimore Public Schools 


1945 


Hfifold A. Andpr<;nn 


University of Chicago 


1946 


Helene W. Hartley 


Syracuse University 


1947 


Porter pferrin 


University of Washington 


1948 


Thomas Clark Pollock 


New York University 


1949 


Marion C. Sheridan 


New Haven High School 
Connecticut 


1950 


Mark Neville 


John Burroughs School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


1951 


Piftul Parmer 


Henry W. Grady High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


1952 


Lennox Grey 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


1953 


Hnrtpti M Adams' 


Chicago Statp College 


1954 


Lou L, LaBrant 


Atlanta University 


1955 


John C. Gerber 


State University of Iowa 
Iowa City 


1956 


Luella B, Cook 


Minneapolis Pubhc Schools 


1957 


Helen K« Mackintosh 


US, Office of Education 


1958 


Brice Harris 


Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


1959 


Joseph Mersand 


Jamaica High School 
Jamaica, New York 


1960 


Ruth G, Strickland 


School of Education 
Indiana University 
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1961 


Harold B. Allen 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


1962 


George Robert Carlseii 


State University of Iowa ^ 
Iowa City * ■ . ^ 


1963 


David H. Russell 


University of Catifomia 


1964 


Albert R. Kitzhaber 


University of Oregon 


1965 


Richard Corbin 


Hunter College High School 
New York City 


1966 


Muriel Crosby 


Wilmlngton'Public Schools 

UeiaWoIc ^ ^ 




/uoerL n. iViarCKWarcil 


tnnceion universicy 




/utieu n* v;iruinnion 


otaniord university 




wiiiiani /\» jenKins 


universiiy oi Wisconsin MUwauKee 


1970 


James E. Miller, Jr. 


University of Chicago 


im 


Robert A. Bennett 


San Diego Unified Schoql District 


1972 


Virginia M. Reid 


Oakland Public Schools 


1973 


Walker Gibson 


University of Massachusetts 


1974 


Margaret J. Earl.; 


Syracuse University 



NCTE Secretmy-Treasurer 



1912-1919 
1920-1953 



James Fleming Hosic 
W. Wilbur Hatfield 



NCTE Executive Secretary 



19544959 
1960-1967 
1968* 



J. Nc Hook 
James R. Squire 
Robert F. Hogan 



Editor of English Journal 



1912-1921 
1922-1955 
1956-1964 
1965-1973 
1973- 



James Fleming Hosic 
W. Wilbur Hatfield 
Dwight E. Burton 
Richard S. Aim 
Stephen N. Judy 



Chicago Normal College 
Chicago Normal College 



Chicago Normal College 
Chicago Normal College 
Florida State University 
University of Hawaii 
Michigan State University 



Index 



AhboU. All;in» ott, fi?. (W, 90 
Ahililv Kroiipin^. 82. SH VRli iidvo^ 

ral4<(l hy Conanl (1959)* 189 
Ar.xicniirallv lah'nh'd: pm^rums for* 

:K9 91. 191. Hv*^ itlao Ability unnip 

iiiR 

AiH'imnlalnlity, 34. 5€t rifco iVr 

f<»rimiin' rnntnii'ls 
An'rrclilalMJn of hiph sehonis: sprtsid \ 

of. 50 

^MiK^^'nu'nt Aw.lnlH INCTK). 199 
Aohi?\^^wt'nl . >it:mdardK of» ♦SVc* Mini- 

niimi ossrntl^lH; Mt^ntlil tliscipltni^: 

SAT 

Alianis. .lolin Ouinry, 10 , 
Adams. l.t'onU*. UiS 
Aduptatiiins nf t'hissir texts. ,SVt' 

Addanis. Janv. 44. 47. 49 

AdU-r. MorlitiRT. lU. 184. 18«. *J09 

Athlem^nce 11904). 56. 62 

A dolesfi' nl I it r rat u n\ Svr IMvrn 

liin*. adnl4Si*4*nl 
vVHolosrenl iuhhIs. Svt* Nt'inls am! 

ini4'n'sts of sliulfnls 
Advani'otI phRvnionl. .190. 217 
A^^^<1p's FMva, 22H 
Alki'H. Ccinrad. KlI) 
Aikiii. Wilford M.. 141. 145 
/tim,'{ of Utemrif StUfiii, Thv 11885), 

1)1 

Atlrti. Dwij^hl, 22 1 
Alli>n« Handd n.. 229 
Allcrtiiii Hoiist' (Vinforonoo. 219 
Ainu Uirluird, 15<) 



Anif*Vi4?an Assoriation of Colleges* 
140 

.AmtTltMn AssiH'lalion of Tisirhers 

C'ollfj,M»s. 118 
;\nii>rinin Ass»ri«li»n of Touchers of 

Journalism. 52 
"Amt*nVan Authors of Today" suries, 

III 

Amoriran (*ity, 14;J 
Ameriran CoimrU on Echication, 148 
Arnvrican Divthnary, Thv (182B). 
Amvncan EtHiUsh Gmmmar (1941). 
85 

Amvriam Girl 172 

Amvnciin Hiffh SvhfUit Tiuittit, The 

tl959). 189.220 
.«\ liter lean llistorleal Sneiely. Com- 

mi«;sion on thi> ^wiiil StuthVs in the 

Srhtiols. lU) 
Americanism. :i-5. 24. 48. 57, (i7 68, 

Svi* also Ameriean literature; Citi 

/ens hip 

Ameriran Library AsscH'iaHon, 205 
Amertean lite rat iiri': achieves place 

.in bl^h sehoi>l etirrli*uluni« 08 , 12(); 

anthologies and. Vid: introdiu'ed in 

ei»llep;es. 27. 41 
v\m4Tiran Medieal Asstieiation, 204 
Amerieiin INtpeanl Assnriatir#n, <W 
AnHTiean Psvoholn^^ieal Assooinlion, 

HI 

*'Amerieah Scholar" rtdtlrt-ss 

tKmerson). 20 
Amvrican Srivi'tMni of LoHSons in 

RnUiintj tttul Sfwakmu, A \ 1795). li 
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AiiU^riran Studies Assurtalinn. 1*W 

vXinlivrst 1(1 

Analysis us iiifMlo i>f Ihorary slud> : by * 
Nt^w Critu's. 197; by So«ltish 
rhi'turioians. » 10; in 19lh conturv, 
31. :J7, 5a; in im 125: in \9m^ 
212 

A mtom u nf Critwtsm, The{\ \)r>7\, 203 
AiiihMntfh Tetwh iWWM, 188 
Amfn u' Cnrncyws Ouui Storp, 121 
Anm'll. J a nil's 11,. 32 

An J* to Anirrican ('unfiTrnff lor 
Srnunarl un Ihi* Trafhin^'of 
l':aiilish \ \\m\, xSVr Diirlmoulh 
Srnnnar 

Annuuilid tKXts. :M. of). 128. A t- nko 

Sfhfiiij cililiDns 
Anlhulf»i{ios; (Tittmni nf. 207. 221; 

oinor^i'iur in srhiml pro)* ranis. 

12n. 12S ;m rv-luaUons of. 170 7^; 

infha-nrv of. l2ri. 129. 170: \>rvv\ir 

snrsot. 128; prn^rrssjvos ajul. 128 

29. i:i7 
Aliptpbci'. UoviiT K . 211 
Ai»i>nH*i:iliiin. as :ip|iro:ivh to lilfra 

ton-. 11 13. 28. 3U ^1. 43. fiS 
AriJiy ti'stinK pni«r:inK 81 82 
Anufltl. Matthfu. 15, 20. 23. 39. 114 
".'\rtii'ulati*<l Kn^ijsli ProKrams: .An 

Ilvjiothvsis 10 IVst, An*' tl»n9). 

193, 191 

Association of Anu»riran C«llej»^s» 
18(1 

Assnriati<»n nf rnlli'Kvs :nai I'rrpara 
itiry Schools of X\w Midi lie States 
:uHi Maryland. 31 

Ass<K*iation of Urpartmonts ot 
Knifhsli. 219 

As You Like fl, :m. 12ri 

Athtntic Moiithfu. The. 24. 40. 172. 
20r> 

Audvn. \V. I(., 1^5 

Ai«lio\isiijd :uds. Ni t- lV:ichin>; i\'nh 

August a ns. 1. 35 



Ualihltt. Jrvin^. 113 14 
Haiv-. .l<ian. 207 

Maker. Kr:inklin T-. 15. 55. 57. «0. 01 

Hakrr. (loor^i- IVn*«*t Ul 

Hakrr. Harry T., lU) 

U:ik^'r. .laiTivs II.. 32 

Unk\ Bishop .Inhn. 5 

Harnvs. Walter. 128 

• Hasii' Aims for Kn^lish Inst rui*t ion in 

.Antrrii'an Si'honls.*' 1.^59 
Hasii' Issurs ConfemuTs. IH^i 9.1. 

m. 201 02. 213. 218 



"H:isiv Issues in thi* Tisiehinj* of 
KnKlish. Thr" tl959), 193 

Hnsiv R\>tufitttj Skifk for HUjh Schnnf 
('ii4\ H>1 

Hassi^tt. Ilvnry Kend:dl* 52 

n:ites. Arlo. 20 

Hates. Herbert. 53 

Hebavi oral objectives, 234 -35. 253 55: 
NCTK stanre on. 235. Set} aiso 
tVbjenivrs. speiuni'ati<m of 

HHI. Bernard IddinK, 118 

Ib-ntlry. Uirbard. 7 

Bestor. Arthur. 184, 188 

IbHter Speirh Wvvk, r^H, 74 

Ibhlr. study of the. 57 

Ibnet sr:dos. 81 

ninKh:mi. Caleb, 4. 7 

IJIair. lIoKh. 7. 8 9. 17 

fituc fhu k( *f Sfu fkr, xii. 3 4 

Ilnbbitt. Krankltn: :idvoi'ates valnr nf 
'VxptTieure.'' H)8: attai'ks Otrrv^ 
fntrif Ctirrivnhm, 123; influenreof, 
85, 80, 88. 101. 119. 1«0. 2.32: 
^spi'infirs ed neat tuna I objri'tives 
b:isi^d on heh.ivioral units, 82 84; 
'r:df:i*s re:ii*tion against, 147 

ItoKau, Louise, 105 

llutUiiKen Found:uion, 105 

Itollinf^en Vrm\ 105 

Mond, .lames, 251 

"IliHik of Hours," 1 

Ilotrth, Wayne, 20»> 

Hoyntoh, IVrey, 111 

/^»^/V UJv^ 172 

Hrulley. (Mt.. 20 

British Ministry of Kducation, 229 

British teavbiuK nf Kn^lisbi tlrani:i in, 
70, 230 31s inniuMue of. 228 32. 
241: study of, 229.241 

BrorniuK. AuKida M., 121. H»7 

Brooks, Cleanth. 102 01, 108. 192 

Brown. Claude, 207 

Brei'k, Kinma .1.. 52 

BruniT. .Jerome. 195. 202. 211. 21H 

fhuki r ffiU Omtim, 3ti, 120 

Burrh. Mary (*,. 91. 97 

Ibirke,, Kdmund, 55, 89 

Burton, IKviKht, l;105l. 155 

Business Knt;lish, Oti, Sn ufao Vora 
t ion a I nboMlitm 

BuswHI, (Juy T,, 90 

(*ai»sars Vominvntnries^ 35 

TalviTlon, W F., 115 

CarubridKe HiKh Srboo), M:tssai'hu' 

setts, 28 
Campbell, (Krar .!.. 117 
(\tnU rhurii Tuks, 7'Ai'. 205 
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C(infiun( l^rindpfvs af^ecmuiartt 
B:duaitum {VMS), (vt, l»n 

t^irlson. Ci. Uohort. 1>02 

(*arn<«j»io ('<)r|inration, 22D» 236 

r;irni*^ii* Foundation, Ml 

rarponlor, Ci'or^;*^ 45« 5S» 60« Bl 

r«irfttr»i Ml' The, ?05. 20fi 

CEKii: and advanced plikvmcnt* 190» 
201»; and r<dloj;o entrance examina- 
tions in Kn^lish* 54, 128 13U; Com- 
ndssinn on Rn{;lish (1929K 95 96. 
104. 218i (Commission on Kn^lish 
ll9i)f)). m^m, 20U-2UI; founding. 
;n. 42; institutes. 213 

Censorship; Lcnrow*s arj;uments 
against (HMO). 152-53: problems of 
(1910s '(M)s}, 149, 204-07. 212, 220 
21} rare in Ijritish si*hools» 231; 
Shakespeare and* 22. 62 

Center. Stella* 117. tOl 

tVntral Midwest Regional Educa- 
tional I*aboratory. 235 

Chamhorlain^ Kssie. 85 

t'hanninj!. Edward TymU lO, 26 

"fhar^e of thi^ LJ^ht BrlKade/' 110 

(MuirkTs* W. W., 78. 87 

Chaucer* Geoffrey, 25 

Chkuuo Kvenififf Post, 111 

(*hira>;o Normal School, 109 

(^hild. Francis James. 26.27» 40 

Children's literature. 180 

Child Study Movement. 47 48. 56. 154 

i hriatiuu Rvmler, Tke, 4 

Chronoloj;ical studies. Sve Ijterary 
history 

Chuhh* IVrcival. 45* 46. 51. 55* 61, 63 
Citizenship through study of English, 

63 64. 68. Sve ulao Americanism; 

Aiiieriean literature 
Civil Ki^hts Act 11964). 226 
Civil War. 23-24 
Clapp, .John M., 51, 85 
Clapp report, 85 86, 88, 166 
Clark* K n., 51.. 53 
Classical tradition as model for 

En^liiih studies. 1, 5 8* 10. 24 254 

29. 35 

Classics. KuKlish. 12 13. 24. 34 36. ««. 
126. 128 

Classrwom ei:^ttion,s, Sve School edi- 
tions 

(^li'velanii. (*harles D,. 10. 11, 29, 34; 

explains basis of Compvndium 

Si* lections. 35 
Cold xvar. 149 

Coleridge. Samuel Taylor. 23 
Collej;e Hoard. .See CEEH 
Colle^t^ Knj;lish A^ssociation. 193 



(lolle^e Entrance Examination 

Hoard. See CEEH 
College entrance exaniinations, 49, 

50-51 » 54 . 73 . 95-96 
College eiit ranee requirements; and 

anthologies (1920s-'30s). 128-30: 

first in English studies, 21* 31-32: 

tnfluenee on hi^h school, 65-66. 125. 

126. 131: in 19th century. 29 32. 41. 

42c ea. 1900* 37: in 1930s» 89, 126: 

miiformiiy and, 49, 128 
ColloKe of New jersey. 8 ^ 
ColtwrX 172 

Collingwood. R. G.* 158 59 
Coluniliia University* See Teachers 

College. Columhia 
Conwission on English. Set? CEEB 
Commission on Human Rel&tions 

n*EAK 123» 142 
Commission on Life Adjustment Edu« 

c:ition for Youth iUSOE). 144 
Commission on Literature INCTE). 

224 

l^ommission on Heor^ani:;ation 
(NEA). (>4*65 

Commission on the En^lii^h Ciirricu* 
lum (NCTE): currwjlum studies 
project* 166 69* 171, 205: esiaWi^vh- 
ed tl945). 168: stance on hehnvioral 
objectives, 235-36 

(om mission on the Relation of School 
:in<l College (I'EA) (previously 
Con^mitteeon College Entrance 
and Secondary Schools). 14t, 142 

Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum. 1940 iPEAl, 139. 142- 
43. 152. 157 

C:ommitlee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 2;}3 

Committee of Ten (NEA)* 21. 32 33. 
38. 42. 48. 65. 84. 245; Confer- 
ence on EnKiish. 33 34. 43. 65. 118, 
245: Heport <if. 45, *59 

(^oniniittee on Collej^e Entrance and 
Secondary Schools (PKA. later 
Commission on the Rek^ »n of 
School and College). 141 

C<mimittee on Collesc Entrance Re- 
quirements (English Round Table. 
NEA). 49. 51. 53.65,71 

i4*r«R«tiee on C«rn'lation (NCTE). 
142. 144 

Comii.ittee on Economy of Time 

(IVrTE). 84 
Committee on Econonjy of Time in 

Education iNEA), 82, 84 
Committee on English F^|uipment 

(NCTE)* 60 
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(*oniitiiUi'i' 4rin Kn^ltsh IVo^jrams; fi>r 

\{\^h Srhooi Sludrnlsi of Superior 

Ability IN(^TK). 190 91 
('<iimiiitu*i* on Int4'rniitii>nal K4>lationti 

(NCTC). 110. 147. 179 

('i)nuiiiUiM' on Inti>r national Undi'r 

Mandinji iN(TE). 117 
('onnnitt4M.> on National (nlvn'st 

(N{TK)« 184. 199-200, 205 
( oniniitti'o i>n Photoplay Apprft'ia 

tion iNCTK), 87 88 
('i)tiitiiitt4*i> on iMililio Holattons 

INCI'K). 198 99 
Oimmitlor on lU'St'ari'h (NCTK), 100 
ComniiUoi' on thv Function of Kn^ilish 

in (t(>n4'ra) KHuratton i>f Tontniis 

»iion on Secondary Srhool (.'urriuu 

lum lPEA). 152. ISl 
(VminiitttM' on thf Hi^h Si*huo I Course 

in Kn^Iish iNCTEK 65 
(Vimmittee on the I Mace and Funetion 

^ifKni^Hsh in Ameriean Life 

(NOTE). 85 8fi. 119 
rnmniittei> on thi* Ui^ht to Ilead 

iNCn^K). 20ti 
Cunimiltee on the Training of ^ct'On 

4iary Sehool Teui'hers {Ilarvuni), 

18H-87 

( imimitti'e on Types at Or^aniTiation 
of Ill^^h Si*hiK)1 Fn^^lish (NCTK). nil 
T2 

Ommon school: hi^jh school as. Aii 
Communication .skills: as part of 
Knjilish. 15G 57: WorM War II and. 
140. 159 00 
CoiDmiinism. 188. 204 
Cnwfwmlinm (Cleveland). 29» Ji4 
Compihiitionr eollejjt' i'nt ranee exam- 
ination in (Harvard Hi liO; eolle^e 
etitranre requirements (1899). 49*. 
literature as mode) for. princi^ 
pli's of. 8: research in. 98 99; teach 
i^K of. 9» 49. 70, 109. 230 
Omms, 89 

Conant. James B., 18(5, 189, 217, 220 
Cnfjfhwtmg Expvrtences in Kugiyah 

(19;l9). 121. 107 
Conference of New En^lantl Collejjes, 

31 

(-onference on Colle^je Composition 
and (Communication (NCTE): 
established (1949)« 100 

Confen'nce on English, Svv Cnmniit* 
tee of Te n 

('imflivt in Rducatmi, TAe (1953), 188 

Contemporary literature: antholo- 
);VAvi\ (HI3ns). 130; antholojjized 
1 1950s), 170; and censorship prt's- 
surt-s 22. 200 07: crilicized (1923). 



110 )1; in 18th century teaehin^. 9: 
in Gateway Enjilish Program, 227 
28: Lenrow's reetim men dat ions, 
152: in peri4>dieals (1913), 58 59; 
philolo^kal justification for read- 
ing;, 25; pni^ressives influence. 
175: and Reorganization report, 07 

Contraet method in English, 92-93 

Cftok, Albert S.. 46 

(VMik. CaldweU. 70 

Cooperative Research Program of 
1954. 201 

CVi;ioif/, 228 

Corbin. Uichard« 220 

Con* CurriculuDi (1940s), 142 48 

Correlated curriculum. 122-23. 142. 
114'4(i. 178; humanities pnigrams 
and. 209 

ComhtVil Curriculnm, A (1936). 122, 
123 

Corson, Hiram, 28. 01, 75 
Coryell. Nane>-, 97-98, 120 
Coitmupohtuu^ 172 

(*oiincil fur a Television Course in the 
Humanities for Secondary Sehools, 
209 

(*ouneil of Main;;. 1 
Council on Dasie Edueation, 188 
Cmttivrfeiivrs, ThL\ 15;) 
(founts. George S.. 07. 110. 117, 148 
(j)Urso of study: analyzed (1933). 
U15 28: in New York Stato (1930). 
Vd7\ in 195r. 109 70: in IWiOs, 211: 
recommended in Frevdom and Dis* 
cipUnv, 202. Svc also Curriculum; 
Seqiienee; Teaching materials 
Criafit III the Clasxnmm (1970), 224 
Crim III Kducution (1949). 188 
Critical thinking. 158. 109 70 ' 
Cri>ce. IteOedetto! Ainsiie transia 

tion. Ill 
Crow. Charles Suniner« 88 
Culture: as goal for English teaching. 
5. 21 24, 38. 40, 59, 60, 187; Roman 
tic view of — in education. 22-23 
CtdUirv and AtMrvhy (1807). 23 
Current Kngtish iraanv (1932), 85 
Corrieulum: differentiation of. 12-13, 
48-4i». 59. 05 00: ri-bit ion ship of col 
lege — to high schwil. 5. 29, 35, 49, 
54 55. 120. 19li college — as source 
' of hunianities programs. 208, 210. 
Svv nhu ('ore curriculum. Corre 
lated iMirrtcitlunt. Experience eur 
riculiim. Ability gmuping. Track 
tng 

Currinilum Comntission (N(TE): 
established 1929. 118: "Exprrienco 
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mission oil tht* Knglish Curriruluni 
CiirriruUim inntrnals, Sve TviwhuxiX 

iiKUerials, seh'rlmn 
C'llrrifuhiiii slucly I'enUTs. ,Stv Pro 

halo. Kd^ar, H7. 102 
1>; I It nil plan. Svv ('imlriwt mi'ihiMl 
Uarlninnth Cnllri;!*. Uh 229 
DartnUMith Srnihuir* 224 , 229 :W). 

2,»i.2n 
Darwinisiu, soda I. 47 
fhtfihrrnk, 2HT 
I)a\'s Aciuleniy. 2H 
IH'HoiM', John ,1.. *♦">. urn, 117 
/ )i ;/i f/r I' «/ /'«f ■ / n/ . 2; J 
/ii /Niirnjiv; ««f/ Kitmntiint lUUJi), r»4 
IVprrssioii. 107, 111. 118: rffoct on 

srhmils. lir>. I2:J. 127, 12H. l;J9 

l)r\M*v. .lohnt innuvni'v on high 
sduM^h. 4S 49. 107. 112, 25;i; 
anil prn|;rrssl\ivs* soi'ial KiKtIs; 
<i4. lln: rradiim against. 174. IHti. 
1S7. 189: revival of his iiU.:is. 2:M1 

Dirkinsiin. Knul.v, KM) 

l>ictionurfi of Arnvrivnti Skthfj, /I. 20,1 

DisaHvaiilagi'd. pn>Kr;mi,s- for llii*. 

223 2«. 240 
nisoiplinc, Kiigli.sh as a: uiiv(H*nU*4i in 

/'Vf f (hm mnl Oisviplhti\ 19li 98. 

202 20*i; nirri'iit jinthlrms. 247: in 

19th crrUurv. 4:): in UifiOs. 191 92. 

19:) 95: in sjiiral nirrirtilnni. 195. 

St v itfan Mental ilisciplint* 
"Dlvuii'd llmvsrrlnlh. 'IV.'' 171 
Divinity Srhuul Adilross (Kini*rstin}| 

12 

Divtm. Jnhn. 2;M) 

l)i>sMassus, Jul Ml. 1 15 

IhixMiinii, K. Kstvlh*. 117 

hraina: as mi'lhiul nf Utornry study, 
ti2 0'}. 'M: as niethod of |UTs»n 
ality dr\t4i)pnirnt. i>2 2:)0s in 
Oriiish svliools. 7tJ. 2;)U :n. 241: in 
high svMs (19:l0s). 128: iimgnvs 
si\i«s' support frir. 7(i: puMir atti 
tiali's toward. t>2. 75; stagr prndni' 
lions in sidinols. ti2 t^i, 7t» 

l)nona Lisigtu* of AnUTUM. 1>2. 07 

Dn'isrr. TlimHluri*. 1 \ \ 

147 

Kiirly adiiiis,sions. 190 



Kastntan. Max. 57, H>8 
Kron. lir Oppnrtnnily t\vi, 22(i 
Ivdinhnrgh: rhrtorifai studii's at, 8 
Miti'ntiumf Front wr, Thr Il9;i:i). 
115, U« 

Kdiu'.'itional PolicU's (Vtnnnission 

INK A). ll:J 44 
Ftlnruttittutl Srrvirva for Chiltlrvn 

tl915L 14;J 
Ftlfu'ntnnitt! W'ttatvlitfuh tl95;n, !K4. 

188 

h\luvntion ami Fnnhm 1 19581, 189 
7// iow ,^0 r ;l // A m r nvnn Ch thin' tt 

(1948), 14a 
Filnvntiim fur Alt Amvnrnu YfHtth 

tl914). lin. 145. 150 
Fihtatthti for thv I 'rhuti Ih'sutlvan* 

titfivilixbllh 2;i;i 
Filncittiott «/ Tt'tti'lwrs uf FttfftLslt fitr 

Ammmti Srhotfls umi Collvtfi s, 

nv\nm). 214 

Kffirioncy in eduinlmn, 80-82, 84. Svt' 

uUo Minimnm ivssiMilials. Srirni'i' 
Fotht Yvur livfmrt of thv Fxvvutivv 

St i n turn nm)-67, 219 
Hoiltt'YvitrStmlu il'KA). 80, H)7, 

i:W. 140 4;j. 115. 215 
KU-rtives. :J2, 109 70. 2:18 119. 24U 
Klint. fharUs \V..;i2 59 
Kliot. T. S.. 102. 105 
Iv lor lit ion. I. Svv uho Ural reading: 

Spt»rrli 

Knirrson. Ualph Waldo. 12. 18. 20 
Km\v< opardia Brilannira Films. 209 
Ftotfitih nuil Svotttiilt littllmh^ 27 
Fttifltgh for Stinul Uvittft 1194?1). 150 
I'jtijIL^h Jourttal: IJ*illingt'n prizr ron 
troversy reported. 105: Rurtnn 
heeomes edttur, 155; flat Held 
heeomes e<litor. 85; leading rritirs 
as eontrilmturs. 111; and ohjrrlive 
test";;, 95: rejiorls. disrossjnjis nf 
toilehor eonivrns (1911 1918). .5:i. 
54. 00, 01. 03. 04. <i5, 109: reports, 
disenssiitns nf teacher cnnrerns 
(I9:i0s). 87. 100. 115. 117. 12:j, ViV, 
reports, diseus .ions nf teacher eon 
rerns (ULlOs 19«0s». 207. 208. 211 
Knglish in Kvery (* lass ri Mini, 228« 
240 U 

KnglisU Rniind Tahle of the Secon- 
dary Sertion tNKA). 51.71 

Knglish Teacher Preparation Study, 
214 

Kujfntmvttt nf P»vtr(i, 7*h\ 
Eniiairr, 172 
Fnfitttf on Mutt, 10 

"Kssent iu)^ of (tram mar and CnmpO' 
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siHi>n. Till'." 84 
K lineal I rail it ions: in eiirly 201 h ron 
tnry, 57 fi^, 1 10 ] 1: ami hiimanitirs 
p nil,' rams. 21 anil lit rrat tire 
USth imh rvnlurk'sK I »>. 22; ori- 
gins cif. I i\: roarilrninl as ^oiil for 
Kii^liNh 1 nUOs). 1H7: Unmantir tra 
i\i\\m and. 22.24, A'«> nUo Culturf; 
Mural vahu^s 
i:v;tns. Ik'i lranil. 171 74. 207 
Ejamhtmfi tin Ejntmimtitvt tu 

KxiH iiUvr rmnniitte** iNVrKI, 118 

t^smins, 212 

Kx{ii'rionre rtjrHntliini. Svv Kx|n»ri 

IMHT. lilrraliirr as 
f.j/M'nVfur Curm'u(um in Ettifdsh, 

■ U lUKl;"!!. in»21, 122. V^i VM)\ 

i:«>. Ml. Hi8. 178 
Kxpcrienrv, liltTaturr as. 8:i. 101> 15, 

I lU 22. 123 24 
Kxprriiiivnial nifthtMl, *«> J>9 
"Kx|ii'rinn'nl in llif;h School Kn^lish^ 

An" (1924). 56 
Kxplorali'on. ltUTatiir<* as'. 123 25. 

Mil). Svc ttUtt Litvntture.aa Kx- 

Kxlr.'irnrru nliir artivtiH»s: rrl.uion to 
rnrrimlnni In Kn^iish. 127 28 

Kxlrarnrriruliini: in 19th romury rol 
lt'i;es. 12 i:i. 18 10: in |irrpar;itnr.v' 
sthiMtls, 1:3. n< 

Fiivta tihont Cum- fit Fmilish I 'mttfv 

(11^8). 8."j 
Karvihy psyoholciKy. a. 4H. 48. ?Sl 
hidi-r, Daoii'l. 227 28. 2ii0 
Fwl^aft', 20-» 

l\afulf/ la (I Wftij ufFn iimh .t . 228 
hirmi ra Srlamt Hniik, Tki\ 1 
Kaririville. 143 
Far rand, VViNoii. 31 
Kasrism. 115 
Kanlknor. William. 212 ' 
Frclrral sniipori ai' Kn«lish. lilS 204. 
213. 220 

I't Hows of thi* Library otC'onKross in 

AiMC'Vit-an Lrttrrs. Kifi 
I' ihn vtndy, 210. Sa^ i//.so Me«lia stndy 
h'inishini; s<'hnnls: Kn^lish in. 12 13. 

U\ 17. W) 
KU'stli. Undnir. 188 
Knlklotr: intrnilurt'd intn rurrinilnm. 

25 

Fonl. I {oris, 22i> 
i'\»nl l''onru latum. IU3 
KnnI Knntl f»r \\\v A<lvamvnifnt of 
KchitMtinn. UK). 20li. 237 



Korrii^n l^ni^u^i^r Pni^rani iMI*A*. 
1^2 

/■on rrr Amhvr, 251 
Funmlttthma of Miiinul i I92.';i, 108. 
117 

Franklin. Hrnjannn. 10. 13* 19. 3n 

/•'m«wy/ uml Zooi'f/, 212 

Fnvdunt untl I>kviptim> iu KnfjlUh 

illMiTi). 1%98. 202. 218 
Frirs. Charles <*,. 85 
Fnist. lifilitTt. 130 
Fryo. Niirthrnp. 184, 20203 
Fnnrtionalisni: lun^ua^M* instrnction 

aniL SO 87, 1 10: hl*Tatnr*' ;md. 83. 

80 89; ninv4*nu*nt towaril. 82 87 
FnM'il nnirst'N. ,S< r (Wv onrrirnlntn 

(iak\ Zona, 1 1 1 

(j,ilton» .Sir Franris, 00, 81 

(tanlnor, Frant'is. xii 

(Jatt^wny Kn«lish, 227 

(iayley. i\ M.. 20 

(lOn^Tal eduratinn: dofinvtl, 177 

(«rncr*il Kd neat ion Hoard, 141, 150 

OvfH nUEiltiCudtiu in a Free Sm^ietu 

1 1945), 180 
( r rn V ra UhI I u'a t ion ntovi anient, 1 39 40 . 
^ 113 44, 152, 159 
{tvnrv^ stuiiy. Sve Types approach 
(Ivslalt psyrhol<ij»y. 122 23. 147 
Oidt\ ,^ndr^^ 153* 
(iold. Midi;ii4. 115 
(loldsmith. 1 10 

(tordiin. Kdw:ir<). 192 
(iraditale study of Kn«lish: firM 

sta«cs in. 27 28 
(Grammar: colle^v entrant'o rvtiiiirt*- 
nwnts In, 8: ent*TS tho oiirrifirluni. 
0 8, 10 17: funrtionalism and, 119; 
in hi^h schools (19t»)s). 212 
Gnwtmifimt Institutt of thv Knjflish 

Liimmiijv (1783 ), 3 4, 5. 7 
(Irant, KoWrt, 27 
UnipvKi 0/ Wmih, Thv, 212 
(;r:iy. Willirtni S.. UiO, 101. I{i8, 2.54 
(Jreat Hooks; conct^pt of. 35 3(). 185 

87. 210 
<^roen. Paul. Ulf) 
(Iroy. U.nnox, 138. 159 100 
(ln\v. Zam . 251 

(trovvth as tnHaphor for t»f Incut ion* 

94. 108 U>9. 2,30. 253 
(rnid;imT through Knells h pniur.mi, 

111. 140 47 
(iuild. ThatdKT. 02 

Hal!* (i. Stanley, 17 48,49. 50, 57. 02. 
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8'2. m 

Hamilin. 151 
Iliinvy. John. 
lltirfftrs, 172 
1 1 arris. EJenjamin, 2 
Harris. William Tiirruy. 112 
liar van I t'ommittfe an CommUnica- 
linn. 157 

Harvard University. 10. 12.27-28.35. 
41 ; Ccinunt's commiUccs at. 180 87; 
Knj;lish litoratun' introdunMl at. 
2t»: entrance roquiremenls at. 30: 
pl:iy writing course U^Ott), <il 02 

I hit Hold. Wilbur W.: comments on 
functionalisni. 85; — on growth 
through KnKlish. 94; — on individ- 
ualization. Wl; — on lanKua^i* 
skills. 78, 91: - on Project Method. 
109: - on science in oducatinn. 99- 
100: - on teaching aids. 114: - on 
teaching critical thinking. 117; 
edits anthciln>;ies« 128; edits cib 
jectivi* tests, 95 

ILiviKhurst. Hriberl, 160 

Huvukawa. S. 1.. 157 

II:iys Edna. 37 

Hazard. Patrick. 208 

Heath. 1). C 155 

IIenr\i. Ooor^c H.. 149 

Henry, 0.. 251 

Heiitoff. Nat. 22« 

Ui»rmlon, James. 22tt 

HerzlHTK. Max. 87. 88. 102. 208 

liiqht^r Li tinmnj m ^Xmenau Thv 
180 

iiiqk Si'huol Etiglish histructitm 

Tothttf. 222 
iliqh Svhiml Eitqlish Texthtnikx 

n9i>3K 171 74 
Hillver. Robert, 105 
HinMlal^. B. A.. 45 
llhtnry of Ennliah UtvratttfV 

UHliij). ")« 
Hoetker, .lames, 21*5 
Hook. J. N.. 192. 199, 201,219.235 
IhmUi tl tm Huvks 11900). 228 
Homur, 00 

Hoover, llerbert: creates Com- 
miltec on Social Trends, 1 10 

llojikins. h. T.. 123 

Horuie Mann School, 50 

Ibwic* .lames Fleriiinj;: advocates 
studv iiS types. 1 12: and founding of 
NtTK. 51 .S^t, 05, 72; ~~ on llteni 
ture as experience. 109 10; on 
minimum essentials, 84: outlines 
"Problenj I'roject Method/* 1«9 



House Committee on Un Anu^rican 

Activities. 204 
fhw to Rml a Book (1940). 184. 180 
//,»ie to Rvml a Patjv 11942). 158 59 
fhu* Uy Teach Hvadiny, and What to 

Rvadin School imiS), 56 
Hudson, Henry. 55 
Hudson Review, The, 105 
Hull Ihmse, 47 

Humanism. 113 14. ,187. 241. 2*10 
Hmnunists« 113 14 
Humuniiies courses. 208 10. 222 
Humau relations: in 1940s. 147 49. 

1.13-55: in 1950s. 170*71 
Hunte. Pavitl^ 8 
Hutclijns. Hobert M.. 185. 188 



"I Hi*:ir America Kin>;infj," l2l 
lllim»is Asswialton of Teachers of 

Kn^lish. 51*" 
Individualization of instruction: be- 

Kinnin^s in 1920s. 91 94: in 1930s. 

125. 127. xSccti^) Contract method: 

Dulton plan 
Industry and etlucxition, 80 81. 232 

30. See aim Scienre: Vocational 

etUU'Utittn 
In^jlis, Hewey Belle, 99 
Itiquines into Humnn Favultt^ and lis 

DvvKdopment (1883). tiO 
Institute for PrtipaK*intla Analysis, 

157 

luatruvtioti in English (1933), 125-20 
Integrated studies. See Core curricu- 
lum 

Intensive Hutly of literary texts: 
advocated ti914), 57 58: and col- 
lege entrance f»x»nmi nations, 54: 
Coryeirs fimthi>(s. 97 98; in I9th 
century. 31; in 1930s. 127; recom- 
mentkitions of Commission on Enj;- 
iigh. 190-97.' recommendations of 
New Oitics. 104. Se*' nUo Mental 
discipline- 
Internationalism. 117. See «tfo Com- 
mittee on international Helations; 
Committee on International Uiider- 
Htandin^ 
Irion, T. W. H., 90 



James, William, 47 

.Je?4se, Hi^ihani H., 32 

.Jewrtt, Armi, 109 70, 190. 209, 217 

.Job^orpYix 220 

,lohn Hay Fellows program. 209 
Johns HopHinH>Uni\ersity, 27, 40 
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Juirii ('(inmiUti'i* <if Twenty Four 

(Ml.A NCTE). J36 
Jont's, Howard Mnmford. 114 15 
Joni«s« Lli'wullyn. 11M2 
Journalism: as*Hu>ratun\ 58* 88: in 

high sch(K>ls (19;)0s)« 128 
Juil(L riuirk's U.. 85 
Julm^ Citesur, 35« 36« 50, 90, 

125 



Kanies. Lord, 8 
Kojjier, Stanliry. 207 
KelliT. Charles, 209 
Ki'llv. Goorge. 230 
Koppel, Franc is» 218 
Kilpatriek. H'illiani Heard: advocates 
projeet method. 108. 109. 133: 
exemplifies concerns of his era, 
107; inflt^nceof, 1!^ 147, 148; and 
social reennstructionists. 115, 116; 
anil student interOHt« 114 
Kingsley^ Clarence, 51. 64-65 
Kinnershy, Ehenezi^r. 10« i!i 
Kittredjn*, GeorKi* Lyman, 41 
Kilzhahtr, Albyrt, 201 
Kohl, Ur^rbert, 226 
Ktius. Leonard V,, 94 
Korzybski. Alfred, 157 
K0V.0I J(inathnn, 226 
Kiinit?^ Joshua, ILi 



LaHr^nL Lou L., 114. 181 

iMthi a' Home JounuiL 172 
Lfuiti Chattertey*s Lover, 231 
Lan<uaKt»: study of (1930k '40sl, 156- 

I'iO. See also Grammar: Rhetoric; 

C^tmposition 
LanKuage arts% 150, 159-60. 229 31 
Untmfje in Aviion {1941), 157 
Litnguayv in General Education 

(1940K 157, 159, 165 
iKtnguage Prvgram/t for the Disad- 

vautaged (1965), 224 
language skills, 249-50, 251? >53. Set 

tiUo Languajje arts; Reading skills: 

Communication skills 
Law ofKfrect, 108 
Loary, Hernice A., 1GL62 
Lett arcs on Hhetoric ami Helhs 

Uttrvs (1783), 9, IL 13 
Leiand, Jcthn. 5 
Lenrow, F:niert. 152-53, 205 
l>tMinard. Sterling A., 84, 86, 106. 

ttO, 112 
Lessinger, Leon, 224 
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Li'Vs Talk Sense abmt Our Schoola 

(1953L iSS 
Lewin. William. 87 
Lihwal education: criticism of pro 

gressives, 186-8(3: values oL 140, 

246 

Libera/ firfuctif/on (1943), 188 
Lihraries: college. 12: literary socie- 
ties, 12; NCTE and school 39. 
53-54: state of school (1960s), 
212 
Life. 205 

Life adjustment movement. 140-44. 
146-47, 153 54; criticized (1960s). 
]174. 185, 188-89; curriculum ma- 
terials for. 151-56; response of 
teachers to, 144-47 

Lindsay, VacbeL 111 

Literary canon! origins of — in the 
high sehooL 24» 34-36, 67 

Literary heritage, 5, 1 1, 59. 194. 247- 
49 

Literary history: drawbaeks of chron- 
ological slMdy. 173j introduced in 
American colleges, 10-11, 18 

Literaiy magazines in l9th century 
colleges, 12 

Literaiy societies in 19th century col- 
leges. 12: in 19th century schools. 
13 

Literature: adolescent, 155-56, 180: 
in British schools (1960s). 231; deft, 
nitionof, 43; in English, introduced 
in American colleges, io, 17-18, 41: 
first experimental study of ttr.' t* 
ing of, 97-98i goals of teaching. 1 1 3, 
246-47. 248; introduced into high 
schools, 1041, 28^29, 37. 18. 19; 
place of — in moral development 
stressed, 57 {See also Moral values 
through literature); practical value 
of, t2 13, 19 {See also Needs and 
interests of students; Functional- 
ism); response to, 202. 24L 246-47, 
249-50, 251-52. 254: spread of ^ in 
colleges, 27-28; teaching of, ca. 
1900. 37-38. 43: titles taught in high 
schools 11886-1900), 36; in voca- 
tional education programs after 
1900. 59-60. 5ee also American lit- 
erature; Children's literature; Con- 
temporary literature; Classics. 
Knglish; Experience, literature as; 
Exploration, literature as. For dis- 
cussions of approaches to teaching 
titvniture, t920>m0, see contents 

listings 
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Litf ntturL iniii Ufv s<»rii»s {\\y22 24). 

l,H< rtitnre iiw/ Lwiiiff mtios i 11)25). 
129 

L}tvnUuri' as Exploration i 19:W)» 323- 

25. 137. 152. 157. 1«0. 168 
"liilllo Red Ulilin^ Hood." 24 
LUlle ihKilors. 75 
/.Jii'mf/ Literature sorii»s 11949). 170 
Lnoal si'iSfiriaUons of English 

UMchors: i'si:ib!ishmi*nt of. 45*46, 

51. 52 72: NCTE and, 51 5:J 
liOKic as soum* of v:\rW English 

stuiHcs, 8 
Lon^frlloA . Henry Wadsworlh. 35 
Uuk\ 200 
/♦iirf S7or//. 251 
I^uthor. Martin, xii 
l.ynoh, Jamos. 171 74.207 
Lvail. Alhrrt. 188 

LijriailHuthth, l>n?r:icf li)^hi>. 20. 2:J 

Mucaulav. Thomas H.i})})lngt"n. t)6 

Mavbvth. an. 50. 125, 151 

MrCarlliy. Senator J osi'ph. 188. 204 

McCiiifrey RvwUrs, 4 5 

MKidffey. William Holmes. 4 

Matter. Hi>berl F.. 2;W. 235 

Mtm hiUl in thv Pnnmsvd Land. 207 

Mann. Horme. 22. :H» 

Marth. Fr.iiU'is Andrew. 27. 40 

M.iri kwurttt. Alheri H.. 85 

Marxist eritidsni. 115 

Mastery unit. 93 94 

M.iterials. See Teaehinj; materials. 

seleetion 
M.itthews. [Grander. 61. 63 
Mea<l. Cieor^e Herbert. 159 60 
Measurement movement: effects on 

KnKlish programs. 81 83 
Media studv: before 1930, 60 61. 75; 

in 1930s.*B7 88» 102 03; in 1960s. 

207 OH. See iifeo Popular eidture 
Mer;i(ui/iUion as part of stuily of 

KnKlish. 6. 10-11.29.64 
Mental diseiplini'i elassiral languages 

and, 5 6. 16,48: lack in Engliiih 

studies. 6. 34; study of lUeniturc 

as. 38, 113 14; Vassar Conferenee 

und. 34 

Mrrchant of W mce. Tht\ 36. 50. «i6 

MethiidoloKy in English teat*hing. 21. 

45: in 1933. 125 
Miller. Kdwirt. 51 
Miller. Newman. 52 
Miltiin* John* 35; Hentley s editions 

of. 7: examination in (1866). 29 
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Minimum essentials in Englij^h. 82 » 
M H5. 92. 2:«V 

Miniivities: programs for. 225 28 

Miiehill. Theodore C\. 51 53 

MliA: fooperaiion with NCTE 
U960s). 213; eosponsors Dart- 
numth Semi.^ar. 229: eospousors 
English Teacher Preparation Study 
(1965). 214; involvement in secon- 
dary education (1950s). 192, organi 
zation of (1888). 27*. participation in 
(Vmimii«sion on English 1 1959 
1965). 196 98; Seott's presidency 
(1907), 52: supports inclusion of 
English in NDEA (1964). 200-01 

Modern liangiiago Assoei.it ion. See 
MLA 

Moderrt literature. See Contempor- 
ary literature 
sXhiiUm PtH'tni and the Tmiiiiion 

(1939). 163. 164 
.l/Wem Q««rf eriy. 115 
Moral values through literature: in 
iHth 19th eenturies, 2. 3-4. 21 22: 
E. Stanley Hall ami, 57. 62: pn>- 
grojisives* views on, 108, HO, Ul 
12. m. .SVe «fco Ethical tradition 
Morrison. Henry C\. 93 94, 119, 232 
Motion pictures, See Medi.i study 
Murray. IJndley. 4. 7 
Murmy*:i GniTi/ jimr ( 17951. 7 
Myth, study of: :idvmated. 5(i 

.Vrtfmn. The. 165,204 

National Academy of Science, 195 

National Assessment* of Educational 

Progress, 233 
National Associatiou of Journalism 

Advisers. 118 
N;ition:il Association of State Direr- 

t<irs of Teacher Education and 

Certification. 214 
N.itional Association of Teachers of 

English tNATE). 229 . 
National Association of Toaehers ut 

Speech. 118 
National (\inferenee of Christi:ms and 

Jews. 148 
Nation.i) Conference on Uniform 

Entrance Requirement*; in English; 

formation. 3t. 36; influence of 

tl930). 89: pro^'ressivcs reaction 

.igainst. 49; in reor^mization 

period. 66 67: in struggle for recog 

nition of English, 38. 45: and 

I Uniform Usts. 53. 54 
National Council of Education (NEA)* 

32 
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Nalicmal C'<»uncil (»f Toa^hiTs of Kn 

relish. ,St'e NCTK 
National l)i»fonso Kdueation AvL See 
^ SUKA 

Nati4mal Education Association. Sve 
NKA 

Xutiutml Inten^st and thv Contimintf 
t:duvatifin of Teavhers nf English, 
The (I9i;4l. 200 

StUiunal Interest and the Teaching of 
English, The (19«!}. 200, 219 

National Intt»rest surveys. 211 

National Joint Committoo on English 
(NKAK 44. «r,. ti7, 7?; 118, 126 

NaticmalSeifnc'o Foundation, 192,200 

National Sofifty for the Study of 
('(immun (ration. ]f)0 

National Socii-ty i»f CoIk»gi» Ti«achers 
of Education, 1 15 

National Study of High School En- 
glish Projjrams. 2101 J. 227, 229, 
2a 1 

National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 94, 125 

NCTEs Achievement Awards 
(1958 K 199; affiliates, 53; atten- 
tion lo independent reading (ca. 
1917), 97: "liasic Aims for English 
Inst ruet ion in Ameriran Schools" 
project 11941). 1595 hegins re- 
assessment of English programs 
(ra, 1958), 192; campaign for 
federal funding of English pro- 
grams { 1958 1)4). 199 201: campaign 
for school lihraries ( 1913), 54; con- 
cern with practical readirtg skills 
(19;J0s). 91; cooperation with MLA 
Il9(]0s)r. 213; cosponsors Dart- 
mouth Seminar U96t)), 229; co 
sponsors English Teacher Prepara- 
tion Study. 214; cosponsors re- 
organization study (1917). 65: critK 
eizcd for ending monopoly of 
classics (1942), 187; criticizes Uni- 
form Lists 11912), 53; curriculum 
projects ll9:40s). 1 18-23; early com 
mittees. 53. 72; emphasis; on com- 
munication ()940s). 15fir.B0: 
estahlishesTa.sk Force on Teaching 
English t<» the Disadvantaged 
(19(i4), 22n 27; favors teaching 
•American Ideals" (1920L 68: first 
ciimmittee on censorship (1948), 
204; first committee on spoeeh, 74; 
founding (1911), 50 51. 72; freedom 
to Wnvh and freedom to read 
efforts (ca. 1960). 205 06; "Ideal 
C'oursi'" in English suggested 



(191-t). 60; participation in Commls 
sion on English (1959 1965), 196; 
1913 presidential atldress (Fred N. 
Scott). 58; 1919 presidential 
address (Joseph M, Thomas)* 113: 
1929 presidential address (Uewey 
Belle Inglis). 99; 1932 presidential 
address. fStella Center). 117; 1934 
presidential address (Oscar J. 
Campbell), 117-16; 1935 presiden 
tial address (Charles S. Thomas). 
106; 1936 presidential address 
(Dora V. Smith), 118: challenged, 
131; presidents* views on lit e nit u re 
(1913-14). 57 58; and the 
progressive movement 1 920s -'30s. 
79. 130-31; puhlications on popular 
culture (1960s). 208; public rela- 
tions efforts (ca. 1958), 198-99; re* 
views research iri composition 
(1961). 98-99; resolution against 
McCarthyism ( 1948), 204-05: stance 
on behavioral objectives (1969). 
235; stiince on high school English 
prognims (1958-651. 213; summer 
tours (1950s), 229; supports drama 
in curriculum (ca. 1914), 63. For 
vommisisions, committees, task 
forves, sev specific names 
NDKA. 189, 192. 199. 201. 219; insti- 

tutes. 213 
NEA; eosponsors peace movement. 
117; and Curriculum Commission. 
118; Department of Superinten- 
dence. 3: endorses social reccm- 
slruetion, 1 16; and innovation, 141; 
1910 meeting, 51; 1911 meeting»52; 
Project on the Academically Tal 
ented Student. 191; Smalls 
;uidres.> to, 47, See also Commis- 
sion (m the Rebtion of School and 
College: Committee on College En 
trance Requirementsf: Educational 
Policies Commissmn; English 
Hound Table; National Council of 
Education; National Joint Commit 
tee on English 
Needs and interests of students: as 
basis of curriculum. 46. 59. 88 89, 
113 15, 142-43, 146-47. 149 51. 179; 
C. St;mley Hall and, - 4t-48, 56 
57; studies of, 151. See aUo Read 
ing interests; Selection of materials 
Neville. Mark* 145 
Newark Academy, 31 
New Criticism, 156 57. 162'6«, 171 
New Criticism, The (1941), 163 
New Critics, 162-66, 171-72. 182; in- 
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fluento on hijjh sfhool programs, 
140. m m, 171 72. 190, 196-97. 
205. 20l» 

Now Kni;liincl: 19th ci^ntury literary 

rulturo in. 39 40 
New Kn.i;lancl Aiisoiniiticin of(*ollogcs 

iind Sfconriary Srhoi>ls, 31 
Ni»\v Enjjliind As^^c»l•iation ofTeaehers 

of Kn^^lish. 4ti. 59, l>9 
Now Knjjl and Commission ofCoUejjos 

cm KntraiK'<? Kxaminations. 31 
Xvu- Eitgknd Journal of Educatityn, 

AW England Piimvr (ea. 1«86), 2-3. 5 
XewRepublir, The. 165 
Newspaper study* 58, 67 68. 88. See 

also Journalisni 
Newspaper Week, 58 
Sviv Yorker. The. 1712 
New York State Assoeiation of En- 

jjlish Teachers, 51 
Xew York Times, TAe, 165 
Ninth Year hook of the Department of 

Supervisors and Directors of 

lnstruc'<on (NEA), 132 
Nixon, Richard M.: 1U70 Education 

Messajje to ConKress» 1224, 233 
Norr% Frank, 1121 

North Central Assoeiation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 31* 46» 52. 
68. 118j English Committee. 208 

NorvelU Georges 154-55 

Noycs. Edward S., 192 

Objectives, sjiecification of. 82'83« 86- 
87. 232. 234-36, 252-53. See also 
Behavioral objectives 

Objective testing. See Testing, ohjec- 
tive 

Octopus, TAc. 121 

Odyssey, The, 228 

Ogrien, C. K., Ill, 157 

Olson. Jamca. 170, 171 

Once and Future Kintj, The, 212 

O'Neill, Eugene, 62 

"Open l.etter to Teachers of English, 

An ' (ea. 1909), 51 
Oratory, 3-4. 8, 10 
Ossian, 8 

Outlines of Enqtish Litemture U848K 
10 



Paperliaek texts, 207, 210, 212 
Pimidise Lost, 7, 9, 35. 36 
Parker, William Riley, 192 
I'arkhurst. Ikden. 92 



Patriotism. See Americanism; Citi^ 
zenship 

Payne Fund studies. 87 

PKA, 79 80, 107, 140 43; Counts* 
address to. 116, See also Com- 
mission on Human Rel^ions; Com- 
mission on the Relation of School 
and College; Commission on Secon- 
dary School Curriculum; Educa- 
tional Policies Commission; Eight- 
Year Study 

Peace movement. See International- 
ism 

Pedagogical Seminary. 57 
Pendleton. Charles S.. 86 
Performance contracts, 233 
Perry, Bliss. 28 

I'crsonality development: drama and, 
63, 230-31; literature and, 124-25, 
136. 141. 145 47. 178. 2:W-31 

Persons, Gladys, 161 

Phelps, William Lyons, 22, 28. 31, 46 

Philology: schools and. 28-29, 34, 
125; study of, 25-28 

Physical Sciences Study Committee. 
192 

Piagct, Jean. 230 
Pierpont. John. 4 
Pisan Cantos , 165 
Plato, 25. 249 

Plays, study and production of. See 

Drama 
Poetry magazine. 165 
■'Poetry s New Priesthood/" 165 
Poolcy, Robert C. 131 
Pope. Alexander, 9 
Popular culture: study of, 208. See 

also Media study 
Porter, Katheritie Anne, 165 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young 

Man, A, 212 
Pound, Ezra, It 1. 165 
Pmetival Cnticism 0929), 
Prtii'tive of Teaching in the Secondary 

School, The U926I.93 
Preparing Instructional Objectives 

119621,234 
Preparing Objectives for Pro- 
grammed Instruction (1961). 234 
Prescriptive tradition, 6 8, 9, 16, 55 
President's Committee an Social 

Trends (1929), 116 
Priestley. J, H.» 111 
Primers, 1-3, 15 

Princeton l^niver.sity. 29. Set? also 

College of New Jersey 
Prim iples of Literary Cnticism 

(1924), 163 
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Prmess uf ICducniion. The, (1960). 

Profossjorwl standurds: in 1960s. 213- 
15 

Pro^rrwnimi'd in sir union, 2^4, 238-39 
Pro^jrt^ssivi* Edui^alion Association, 

SeeVKA . 
Progressive movement: ai*adennc 
criticism of, 174 76, 185-89, 216 17; 
attitude of NOTE toward, 130 31, 
137. 143: contributions to literature 
proj^Tams. 174 76, 248; drama and, 
63-64; in 194Qs-'50s. 140-41{ lessotis 
of, 214-15; overview of, 79 80; rise 
of, 47-49 

Project Knglish, 201, 219-20i confer 
onces. 201. 217; curriculum study 
centers, 201-04, 214-15, 220, 229; 
Hunter ColleRe center, 227-28; Uni- 
versity of Michig,^ center, 240, 
227-28 

Projeet method. 10^ 09, 133 
Project on Intergroup Relatians, 148- 
49 

Project oh the Academically Talented 

Student (NEAK 191 
Propaganda: advertising as, 117: 

analysts* 137, 180; study of, 88, 140, 

157, 170 
Prosser, Charles, 144 
Pnttestant Tutor for Youth, The 

U679). 2 

Pry me r of Saliabury Use^cjx, 1490), 1 



Quackery in the Public Schools 
(1953), 18a 



Radeliffe Collejre: play writing course 
11905). 62 

Radio Committee (NCTK), 88 

Ransom, John Crowe, 162, 163 

"Riinsom of Red Chief. The,** 152 

He.idabilily indices, 160 62 

Readers: 19th eentury» 3-5. See also 
Primers 

Readers IJigeM, 161 

Render^s Guide to Pwse Fiction, The 
(19401,152,205 

Reading. 251^52; extensive — , 97-98, 
127, 138, 252; frc^e - . {See ext<»n* 
sive — ; home — I; home — , 39, 53 ♦ 
67, 97, 105. 125; intensive . 185 
86. Sve nlno Intensive study of lit- 
erary texts 

Reading inr^t ruction: developmental 
programs, 158-62, 169; ethical tra- 
dition and, 13; seeulari7.ation of» 3- 



4» See afco Primers 
Reading interests: curriculum and, 

56. 88-89» 91, 154-55: studies of, 50, 

73. 88-89. 154-55 
Reading hiteresta of You7ig People, 

rAtM1950), 154 
Heading Ladders for Human Re la- 

(ions U947). 153*54, 180 
Reading \hi^, 53-54, 153-54, 155 56, 

180, See also Reading interests? 

Reading, home 
Reading Skill BuiUlers, l6l 
Reading skills: army programs, 160- 

61, 181; broader definition (1940s), 

156-59, 161-62; measurement, 90^ 

91? oral, 5. 16, 61*62? silent, 16, 80, 

103; view of NOTE Commission op 

the English Curriculum. 168 
Read Up on Life (1952). 170 
"Recommendations for the Improve* 

m*?nt of American High Schools" 

(1959), 189 
Reforniation, 1 

Regents* Inquiry into tUe Cost and 
Character of Public Education in 
New York Slate, 126 

Regional difference^! in teaching of 
Kngt;sh» 37. 41. 50, 59, 125 

Relev.nnce of <;rhoo] curriculum, 67, 
236. Sec also Needs and interests of 
students 

Reorganization movement, 64-67 

Reorganization of English in Secon* 
dary Schools (1917). 65-67, 77, 105 

Report of the Committee of Ten . . . 
(1894), 33, 45. 59 

Rhetoric: eaily teaching of» 8-10, 17» 
39; in school programs, 13, 19. 34 

Rich. Mabel Irene, 112 

RiohardA, I. A.: influence of. 182; as 
New Critic. 162-63, 16^; on seman- 
tics, 138. 15S; writiP on systems 
of meaning. 157 

Rickover, Vice Admiral Hyman G., 
)89 

Riders to th^ Sea. 171 

Hinker, Hoyd. 209 

Roberts, H, 150 

Rockefeller Foundation. 192 

Rogers, Carl, 242-43 

Rolfe, William James, 28-29. 34. 55 

Romantic? era, 21, 22» 55: ideal. 25- 

26; view. 23 
Romantics. 22: English, 35; German, 

25 

Roody, Sarah, 146 
Rosenblatt, Louise M., 123-25, 13tv 
152. 157. 179 
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UouuH Tuble Oinimittee on (*«IIok** 
Knlrancf lUcjuirements INEA). 
.SVf^ C 'cm ml it toe on Colli* fje 
Fnlrunre Roc|uirp merits 

Rutgers Plan, 2:^7 



Siinclburg» Carl, 130 
Sun Francisco State Normal Colli?>?o, 
92 

Sapir. Ktlward, 159 

Sarin\ Jean Paul, 219 

SAT (Srholaslic Aptitude Test)* 9H 

Saturdtuj Evvmnq Post, Tht\ 172 ^ 

SatH nln V Re vie w of Lite rttt « r<? » 1 U5 

Sairtvt IvtUfr. TAe. 205» 212 

Svhofnstir Magazine, 172 

Svhoiastiv Tendier, 208 

Srhtiol nml Soviety, The 11890), 48 

Sehocil eiUtitms: adapt ations of , 
rlii ssi es . 54 ; ad apla t i n ns of <il lier I i t • 
i»r lit lire, fir At published. 34 -D:!; 
41 r popular novels* Mtl 

Schcwil Maths Study Group. 192, 217 

Schonl Rvvinv, 49» S>7 

Snenee: i^dueutionn) manafjement 
and. 79 83; influente on Eii(?ilsh» 
84 100. 10:1; move to control influ 
enee «f. 101); in study of ediica- 
lion, 80 81; in study of lanfjuafje, 
25 » 39. Si'v alHi> Minimum essen- 
tials: Philolof^y 

Siivnvv in Genvrui EdmUion (1938)» 
1 12» 157 

Si'ott. Kred Nevvton» 45» 50^ 51 . 52. 
54. 55. .58» ()0. «K71.74 

Si'Ott. Sir Walter » 6« 

Se udder, Horaee E.» 24 

Svvn tH of Suiwssfui tiring, HU 

Selertion of materiaU. ^>ee Teaehinf? 
materials, selection 

Sv mam irs in hifjh schools. 140, IM U) 

Svmor iichu(iUitii\ 204 

Seiiueace in the Knfjliiih curriculum* 
Kill. U)9. 253; Hasic Issues recom- 
mend at ions, 193; Commission on 
the Kn^dish Curriculum recommen 
datiims n950s). lti8-69; currimlum 
study centers :ind» 202 03; Experi- 
nice Currivulum recommendations 
11935)< 119; importance of, 194; 
New Critics and. 163-64; in t9th 
(vntnry» 5, 56; in Readimj Lud- 
dvrs, 153 54; ReorKuniZiilion report 
and* 66 67; in spiral curriculum* 195 

!SeUss..Dr,* 250 

Svvvnteen, 153. 172 

Sex education; advoeated, 57 

Shackford. Martha. 110. 113 ^ 



Shakespeare, William; Blair's com 
menis on. 9; on eollcf^e entrance 
lists, 62; dispute ahout teaching. 
22; enjoyment vs. analysis of. 55: in 
Harvard entrance requirements, . 
30; Harvard students' interest in. 
12: introduced into eurrieuhmi. 4; 
philological study of. 25; I'ierpont s 
selections fronj. 4; rccof^nition of 
merit <»f. as literature. 35; William 
James Rolfe*s editions of. 28; War- 
bur tonVs editions of. 7 

Shapiro. Karl. 165 

Shaw. Thomas Budge. 10 11. 18. 34 

Shelley. Percy Bysshe. 23 

Sheridan. Marion, 145 

Situs Mnnwr, 36. 50. 67, 152. 227 

Sillier man. Charles, 224 . 236 

Sitent Hvnding: A Stud^ of lt& Vari- 
ous Types (1922). 90 

Skinner. R F.. 234 

S laughter. Rugene. 214 

Stums and Suburbs U961). 226 

Small. Albion. 47 

Smiley. Marjorie. 227 

Smith. Adum. 8. 39 

Smith. Dora v.. 106. 118. 121. 131.32, 
155. 166. 170. 180, 211; 1933 study 
of high iichools. 125 28 

Smith* KIbridge. 29 

Smith. Mortimer, 188 

Social Frontier, The, 1 16 

Socialism. 116 

Socialisation through Knglish .studies. 

64. 124* 127. i:il* 150. .Sf'c «/so 

Kthicul tradition: Moral values 

through literaturf^ 
Soa'at Objectives of School English, 

rA<'il924). 86 
Social reconstruct ionisls. 116 18, 188 
Social reform; Knglish as vehicle for, 

47. 115 18; loss of impetus townrd. 

139* 144. 146. 174 
Social studies: challenge to Knglish. 

84 85: correlation with Knglish* 

141-42* 114 46 
Sound and the Fury, The, 212 
Southern Association of Colleges and 

Secondary Schools* 1 18 
Spvetntor papers* 4. 9 
Speech AsstHnation of America, 160 
Speech, English and. 74. 160 
Spelling* 3. 4. 15, 86. 25:^ 
Spencer. Herbert* 47 
Spenser, Kdmund. 25. 27 
Spiral curriculum, 195, 247 
Sputnik. 188 89. 199, 201,217 
Squire* James B.. 199, 219 
Stiinford Language Arts Invesliga 

tton. 150 
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SU'vi'rrstiru rnif. John. «, 9 
Si I' Vinson. RoluTl I.rniU. 08 
Slone. Cvor^i* \Vim»ht»sUT» Jr., 192» 
i% 

Story mii^H7i'm\ 172 

S/<iri^ iifthv tCittht-Yvar Studtf, The 

Sljiiil. John K.. :J7, 44 

Stntttfivr, Tki\2V2 ' 

Sludcnl inltTt'sl» 5Vr Ni«wl,s and 

inUTi'Sts of j>lu(ii»nts: Uciulinj,' 

intt'ri'sli; 

Siiiitn stioH^ tti Tvachers in the Sacmh 

iianjSrhmih 1189.1). UO 
SiimnuT insiiiuli'i;: CKEF), 2!:): 

Iiitfr^Toitj) U(>l<ilMjns4 148 49: 

NDKA. 2i:i 
Supn-nu' Court. Svv U, S. Supremo 

Court 
Swifi. Jtmalhnn. 9 
SynKt'4 Jcihn Millinfflon, 171 
Sysit'nls approach. 2;i2-3:i 

TalKi. Hilda, 147 m. ira'A. 179. IflO 
TdilU\ Ilippolylr. nn fiO 
Talv uf Tmi ntiva, /I. 212 
Tulk.% on thv Stutimtf Litvmtnre 

11897). 20 
Tiirkin^oii. lli>oth. InJ) 
*rask Fon'i' cm iVuching Knjflish tti 

I ho t)i«a<lvanla«fd INCTK), 227 
Tiimi\ vUorXs i(> iniprcivts 58. 87. 88, 

207 OH. 2;>0-r)l 
Talis Alli'n, 102, li\-U l«r> 
Tntlvr, 7Vu>. 9 

Ti»;u hiT prppa ration in Knf^lish; 
dfvi'lopjtionl of jniidolini's inmOsI, 
214; first niodrl for» 27; rmminu'ti 
ihUtinti NCTK Commission on 
Kn^lish llt^o-l). 197 98: staio of 
WWM, Alh sUiiv of (1930s). 127: 
stuti- of 1191il), 199 200: sliiloof 
Il9»i0s). 200. 211 
IVnrhiTs Cojjo^e. Columbia Univor 
sity. Wi), 12;jj - ^'roup. 115. 11«: 
Lincoln Srho(»l at, 208 
Trtn'hvrs CMhtje HvcunI, 108« 109 
Tt'Ui hinj? ;ndH: in liti'r:iturc» pro 

^TUmi;. HO 01. 7n. U4. 212 
Vi':u'hin^' Knglish to Speakers t>f 
OthtT Languages. TB^OI, 
IVai'hin^ materials, solociion: for 
curriculum based tm needs. 151 5o: 
definiticms of suit able » 2K 07» 205. 
200. 220; factors ^overninR. 127. 
204. »S\'C nhti Censorship: Liit-rary 
Cimon 

Tcarhinff uf Kfifihsh in the Klrmvih 



tiinj um! Sevomhrt/ Schtmt, The 

iChubb. 1902), 45 
Tairhiufj o/ Rufihsh in thr Klvrnvn- "Ik 

tanfund th' Svcomhrti Svhmi Thr^ 

iCarpimier, Hakor. Sec»tt. 1903), 45 
Tvarhimj thv iMniimiJe Aria ii*^9(»), 

4o 

Te:im toai'hin^. 209. 222 
Teeu Age Hook Club. 207 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lortl. 110 
Tt'rman, Lewis M.. 81. 92 
TKSOL, 229 

Testing,': achievement, 94: in l8Wi. 
28 29: intelliyenee. 81, 94: objec- 
tive. 81 82. 94 96, 104. Seenlsu Col 
le^re entr:inee examinatinns 

Textbooks: influence on Knjjiish 
eourses, 127. Hre nhu School edi- 
tions: Antholoijies; Paperback 
lcxt8 

T groups, 242 4;J 

Thematic organisation ctf literature 

eourses, 129 aO. 151. 109. 170, 231; 

drawbacks of. 173 
Thvur^ Ml' Litvmiurt H949), Hi3 
This Wi ek magazine, 172 
Thomas. Charles Kwain. 72. 95. 90. 

100. 205 
Thomas, Jtiseph M,. 113 
Tluirndike, Ktlward Ler. 47, 70. 78. 

81. 107. 108, 147 
Thiirber. Samuel, xii, 33 

Snxvyvr, 152 
Topical orj^anization. See Thi»mutie 

or^Mni/ation 
Traekinfi. 189. 212 13 
Tminintj ofSectmhry Svhtwl Tviivh- 

ers Especitilhj uith fte/erewef tu 

Knutish. The (1942). 186 
'Treason's Strange Frtnts/' 165 
Trev Grows iw Bmoktyn, /!» 205 
Trinity College. 31 

Tripmi metaphor for Hn^lish studie.t^ 

192. I9ti. 202. 211,217,218 
Tri Cniversity Proji-*?:. 235 » 254 
TuUk». Robert, 214 
Trier » .Moses Colt. 27 
Types approach, 55.5ti» 112. 120. 109 

CSOK; adopts Commission on En- 
fjlish curriculum model 198: con 
fere nee on Kn^dish tn V*ictory 
Corps, UiO: eurnVulum study cen 
ItT reports tu - , 204: and innt>va 
tWx 141: Jewett survey. 109; and 
"life adjustment," 144; and Na 
t icmal ♦Sxirvey of Secondary Ediiea 
tlon^ 94: perfnrmanee eontrai*t ex- 
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pt*ri meats, 283: supports NDEA. 

21)1) 01: 220; supports Tri Uni- 

versity Projit't, 2H5 
V. S. OtVicv of Educatitin. See USOE 
V. S. Supreme Court: doseKreKation 

division, 22t); Ulyaseit decision. 21)5 
Vg(y Avivricatu The, 212 
liyitsvs case: Supreme Court 

dtrision, 21)5 
VniknUtitilmtf Dmma (t94ti). li>4 
CuiivrstatttUnf) Fiction (1943), i64 
rnikrstamUng Povtry \mS), 163 64 
rnderwood, Francis. 24 
t^niform ont ranee requirements. See 

Coilene 4»nt ranee requirements 
Uniform LLsis, 49 51. 5:), 128: ten 

most popular sele«*tions on U9t)7), 

aO 

t^Tiit instruction: defined by NCTE 
Commission on the English C"ur 
rieulnm, 1(>8; Morrison mastery 
unit, 93 94;nn 1933» 125; radical 
proper essive unit. 119 

tfmvrrsiiy of Illinois Committee on 
School Math. 192 

University of Michigan, 50, 228 

Itniverslty of Pennsylvania; early his- 
tory, 10 

Uniernieyer, Louis» 111 

/ > fnm Slavery, 151 -52 

U. Commissioner of Education: 
annual report (1889), 13: annual re- 
port (1900-1901), 37 
S* Congress, 189, 233 

Van Pnren, Mark, Ul, 186, 188. 204 

\'assar College, 33 

Vassar i'onfer4»nee on English. See 

Committee of Ten 
Victory Corps: conference on English 

in. 1«0 
Vietnam War, 236 
Vocational education, 46, 59-60, 74- 

75, 144 

"Vocational Education in the Years 

AlH^ad'Mbenim 1944), 144 
VvKotsky, S., 230 

Walcott, Fred, 85 
Warhurton. Uishop William, 7 
Warren, Robert Penn. 162 64, 165 
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